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Art. I. The Martyr of Antioch: a Dramatic Poem. By the 
Rev. H. H. Milman, Professor of Poetry in the University of 
Oxford. 8vo. 8s. 6d. Boards. Murray. 1822. 


r| ‘HE genius of Milman rises on us in the strongest and the 

clearest light. He has burst through the clouds that ob- 
scured his early course, and has become (we do not hesitate 
to say) the sun of our poetical hemisphere. Such praise as 
this will not, by any of our friends, be ascribed to indis- 
criminate admiration: but, as it can be defended only by 
ample proof of its correctness, so we are convinced that we 
shall at once gratify our readers and vindicate ourselves by 
extended quotations from the work now before us. It is, in- 
deed, a work which exhibits an extraordinary variety of 
talent, of good feeling, and of good taste; and though of 
the two former properties this author’s compositions have in- 
variably appeared to be fully indicative, of the third we cer- 
tainly did not, in his first effort, deem him a distinguished 
possessor. ‘The drama of Fazio, with all its freshness and 
vigour of design, was (as we shewed at length*,) so decidedly 
imitative of the language of our elder dramatists, so laboriously 
and obtrusively ‘* aN oLD PLAY,” in all its accessories of manner 
and phraseology, that we could not but Jament the load of 
impediments to the natural effect of his genius which the 
author had wantonly laid on it. There was a bribe, indeed, 
offered by the public at that period for the revival of any 
thing Shakspearian, or Ben-Jonsonian ; and in the blind and 
silly admiration of antiquity, resulting from the successful and 
liberal prosecution of antiquarian studies, a close mimicry of 
the dramatic style of Elizabeth and James seemed necessary 
to the popularity of any modern play-writer. Our country- 
men have now shaken off, in some degree, this imbecile old 
folly ; and the natural and forcible manner which we have so 
long and so earnestly recommended, the expression of our 
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* See Monthly Review, vol. Ixxxiv. N.S. p. 199. 
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thoughts in the poetic language of our own era, is resuming 
those honours which it gathered from the stage in the days of 
Southern and of Otway. 

On this subject, however, we shall not farther expatiate here, 
Pleased, nay sincerely delighted, to see the manifest and 
undeniable improvement of one of our most gifted poets; to 
mark his gradual disentanglement from his antiquarian imita- 
tions; and to receive, after the excellent ‘ Fall of Jerusalem,” 
such a present as ‘ The Martyr of Antioch;’ we sit down 
with more unmixed ardor than we often feel to the task of 
criticism, and to communicate to our readers the principal 
beauties of this interesting, pathetic, and sublime dramatic 
poem. 

The ‘ Introduction’ of the author is singularly meagre: 
but, indeed, he seems to wish Mr. Gibbon to introduce him, 
and refers to the twenty-third chapter of the ‘ Decline and 
Fall.” All that he tells us himself, in elucidation of his story, 
is conveyed in the ensuing sentences : . 


‘ This poem is founded on the following part of the History of 
Saint Margaret. She was the daughter of a heathen priest, and 
beloved by Olybius, the Prefect of the East, who wished to marry 
her. The rest of the legend I have thought myself at liberty to dis- 
card, and to fill up the outline as my own imagination suggested.’ 


When the author proceeds to talk of Mr. Gibbon’s ‘ florid 
and too glowing description’ of the sacred grove of Daphne 
and Temple of Apollo at Antioch, may we not suggest that 
he has himself made his Heathen worshippers, and _ their 
poetical ceremonies, highly attractive? Not that we blame 
him for having so done, because the greater is the triumph 
of the true Faith; and, certainly, Mr. Milman’s present poem 
would have been deprived of one of its greatest charms, if it 
had been robbed of any portion of the happy and striking 
contrast which it draws between Heathenism and Christianity. 
To have intitled him to the credit of candor in history, (with- 
out saying any thing of comprehensiveness in philosophy,) 
Mr. Gibbon should have presented a contrast similar in out- 
line at least to his expecting readers. 

With regard to the love of Olybius for Margarita, we can- 
not object on the score of probability, because it is an 
historic fact: but the author has not managed this part 
of his subject with sufficient care: —he has not adequately 
apprized us, by casual hints and poetic retrospections, how- 
ever brief, of the origin and growth of this passion, on which 
so large a part of the interest of the drama depends. Having 
said this much in justice to ourselves, we must now give our 
readers 
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readers the high gratification of hearing the sound of a truly 


classical harp; true in its tone, and classical in the subjects 
of its music. 

The poem commences with a hymn to Apollo; which, 
although very good, is so decidedly inferior in our judgment 
to some of the other lyrical effusions, that we pass it by, and 
take our first passage from the dialogue :— but even this shall 
not be from the first scene. In that scene, Margarita, the 
priestess of the Sun, having been long expected, at last makes 
her appearance, and utters only a few mysterious sentences ; 
which the reader understands, but which the characters of the 
scene know not how to apply to her conversion to Christianity. 
Vopiscus, an envoy from the Emperor to the Preefect of the 
East, then arrives, and bears the orders of Probus to the re- 
luctant Olybius, who is throughout an amiable and good 
character, (according to his principles and means of knowlege, ) 
for instituting a new persecution of the Christians. This is a 
judicious opening. 

The next scene begins thus : 


‘ THe GROVE OF DAPHNE. — EVENING. 


‘ Margarita. My way is through the dim licentious Daphne, 
And evening darkens round my stealthful steps ; 
Yet I must pause to rest my weary limbs. 

‘ Oh, thou polluted, yet most lovely grove! 
Hath the Almighty breathed o’er all thy bowers 
An everlasting spring, and paved thy walks 
With amaranthine flowers — are but the winds, 
Whose breath is gentle, suffer’d to entangle 
Their light wings, not unwilling prisoners, 

In thy thick branches, there to make sweet murmurs 
With the bees’ hum, and melodies of birds, 

And all the voices of the hundred fountains, 

That drop translucent from the mountain’s side, 

And lull themselves along their level course 

To slumber with their own soft-sliding sounds ; 

And all for foul idolatry, or worse, _ 

To make itself an home and sanctuary ? 

‘ Oh, second Eden, like the first, defiled 
With sin! even like thy human habitants, 

Thy winds and flowers and waters have forgot 
The gracious hand that made them, ministers 
Voluptuous to man’s transgressions — all, 

Save thou, sweet nightingale! that, like myself, 
Pourest alone thy melancholy song 

To silence and to God — not undisturb’d — 

The velvet-turf gives up a quickening sound 

Of coming steps : — Oh, thou that lov’st the holy, 
Protect me from the sinful — from myself! 

"Twas what I fear’d — Olybius ! 
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We cannot afford the love-scene; and the song of the 
Christians at their burial-place must also -be omitted. So 
must the dialogue that succeeds, in which the different 
characters of the Christians are well implied; and the hot 
enthusiasm of the young Charinus, eager for martyrdom, is 
admirably relieved by the steadier and milder piety of the 
more experienced and aged Fabius. The conference is 
broken off by lights gleaming through the shades, and be- 
tokening the swift advance of the heathen persecutors. 

I hat the scene between Callias, the priest of the Sun, and his 
affectionate daughter, which next follows, is most animated, 
the subjoined extract witnesses; in which the old man, now 
first apprized of any thing like apostacy in his daughter, en- 
deavours to rouse her Pagan piety. He is pointing to 
Apollo’s statue in his temple. 


© Callias. Dost not behold him, 
Thy God! thy father’s God! the God of Antioch! 
And feel’st thou not the cold and silent awe, 

That emanates from his immortal presence 

O’er all the breathless temple ? Dar’st thou see 
The terrible brightness of the wrath that burns 

On his arch’d brow ? Lo, how the indignation 
Swells in each strong dilated limb ! his stature 
Grows loftier ; and the roof, the quaking pavement, 
The shadowy pillars, all the temple feels 

The offended God ! — I dare not look again, 

Dar’st thou ? 

‘ Margarita. I see a silent shape of stone, 
In which the majesty of human passion 
Is to the life express’d. A noble image, 

But wrought by mortal hands, upon a model 
As mortal as themselves. 

‘ Callias. Ha! look again, then, 
There in the East. Mark how the purple clouds 
Throng to pavilion him: the officious winds 
Pant forth to purify his azure path 
From night’s dun vapours and fast-scattering mists. 
The glad earth wakes in adoration : all 
The voices of all animate things lift up 
Tumultuous orisons ; the spacious world 
Lives but in him, that is its life. But he, 
Disdainful of the universal homage, 

Holds his calm way, and vindicates for his own 
Th’ illimitable heavens, in solitude 

Of peerless glory unapproachable. 

What means thy proud undazzled look, to adore, 
Or mock, ungracious ? 

‘ Margarita. On yon burning orb 
I gaze, and say, — Thou mightiest work of him 
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That launch’d thee forth, a golden-crowned bridegroom, 

To hang thy everlasting nuptial lamp 

In the exulting heavens. In thee the light, 

Creation’s eldest born, was tabernacled. 

To thee was given to quicken slumbering nature, 

And lead the seasons’ slow vicissitude 

Over the fertile breast of mother-earth ; 

Till men began to stoop their groveling prayers 

From the Almighty Sire of all to thee. 

And I will add, — Thou universal emblem, 

Hung in the forehead of the all-seen heavens, 

Of him, that with the light of righteousness 

Dawn’d on our latter days; the visitant dayspring 

Of the benighted world. Enduring splendour ! 

Giant refresh’d ! that evermore renew’st 

Thy flaming strength ; nor ever shalt thou cease, 

With time coeval, even till Time itself 

Hath perish’d in eternity. Then thou 

Shalt own, from thy apparent deity 

Debased, thy mortal nature, from the sky 

Withering before the all-enlightening Lamb, 

Whose radiant throne shall quench all other fires. 
‘ Callias. And yet she stands unblasted !’ 


Glowing as the above is, some of it is a little loaded: — The 
soliloquy of Margarita, and a few stanzas of the * Hymn’ thar 
follows, will not be left out: 


‘ Margarita. ’Tis over now —and oh, I bless thee, Lord, 
For making me thus desolate below ; 
For severing one by one the ties that bind me 
To this cold world, for whither can earth’s outcasts 
Fly but to heaven ? 
Yet is no way but this, 
None but to steep my father’s lingering days 
In bitterness ? Thou knowest, gracious Lord 
Of mercy, how he loves me, how he loved me 
From the first moment that my eyes were open’d 
Upon the light of day and him. At least, 
If thou must smite him, smite him in thy mercy. 
He loves me as the life-blood of his heart, 
His love surpasses every love but thine. 
‘ Hymn. 
For thou didst die for me, oh, Son of God! 
By thee the throbbing flesh of man was worn ; 
Thy naked feet the thorns of sorrow trod, 
And tempests beat thy houseless head forlorn. 
Thou, that wert wont to stand 
Alone, on God’s right hand, 
Before the Ages were, the Eternal, eldest born. 
Z 3 ‘ Thy 
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‘ Thy birthright in the world was pain and grief, 
Thy love's return ingratitude and hate ; 
The limbs thou healedst brought thee no relief, 
The eyes thou openedst calmly view’d thy fate : 
Thou, that wert wont to dwell 
In peace, tongue cannot tell, 
Nor heart conceive the bliss of thy celestial state. 


‘ They dragg’d thee to the Roman’s solemn hall, 
Where the proud Judge in purple splendour sate ; 
Thou stoodst a meek and patient criminal, 
Thy doom of death from human lips to wait ; 
Whose throne shall be the world 
In final ruin hurl’d, 
With all mankind to hear their everlasting fate. 


‘ Thou wert alone in that fierce multitude, 
When “ Crucify him!” yell’d the general shout ; 
No hand to guard thee mid those insults rude, 
Nor lip to bless in all that frantic rout ; 
Whose lightest whisper’d word 
The Seraphim had heard, 
And adamantine arms from all the heavens broke out.’ 


Can it be denied that there is a fine mixture of filial feel- 
ing and solemn devotion in the above? We are sorry to 
breathe an objection: —but is the word ‘ criminal’ well 
chosen? We know, of course, that it is so used in poetry: 
but does it thoroughly suit this one occasion ? 

The arraignment of the Christians before Olybius; the 
calm Roman fortitude of the converted soldier, Diodotus ; 
the too human, because vindictive, courage of Charinus; 
and the sudden and most striking appearance of Margarita, 
detected in religious worship with a Christian priest; are 
all, in their manner as in their design, excellent. Olybius, 
whose jealousy has been excited by the very notion of a con- 
ference, returns to all his better feelings on the appearance of 
Fabius, the eldest and noblest of the Christians, with whom 
Margarita had been found singing the hymn to Christ, ‘ ¢an- 
quam Deo,” as Pliny expresses it. The speech of Fabius we 
must insert entire. 


‘ Fabius. Hear me, Prefect ; 
Hear me, I charge thee by the eternal God, 
Him whom thou know’st not, yet whose name o’erawes thee ; 
Nor think ye that I speak to sue for mercy 
Upon these children or myself: expend 
Your subtlest tortures, nought can xe inflict 
But what we are proud to suffer. For yourselves 
I speak in mercy to your forfeit souls. 
God — at whose word the vast creation sprang, 


Exulting in its light and harmony, 
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From the blank silence of the void abyss ; 

At whose command at once the unpeopled world 
Brake out in life, and man, the lord of all, 
Walk’d that pure Paradise, from which his sin 
Expell’d him — God, that to the elder world 
Spake with the avenging voice of rolling waters, 
When the wide deluge swept from all the earth 
The giant-born — He that in thunder-peals 
Held dreadful converse with his chosen people ; 
And made the portent-teeming elements, 

‘And the rapt souls of Prophets, to proclaim 

His will almighty — in our latter days 

That God hath spoken by his Son. He came,. 
From the dark ages of the infant world 

Foretold, —the Prophets’ everlasting burthen. 
The Virgin bare the Son, the angelic hosts 

Burst out in song — the father from his clouds 
Declared him. To his miracles of might 
Consenting, Nature own’d her Lord. His power, 
His sorrows, all his glory, all his shame, 

His cross, his death, his broken tomb bare witness,. 
And the bright clouds that wrapt him to the Sire 


- Ascending. And again he comes, again ; 
o But not as then, not clad in mortal flesh, 
ik To live the life, or die the death of man : 
- Girt with his own omnipotence ; his throne 


The wreck of worlds ; the glory of his presence 
Lighting infinity : He comes to assume 


> Th’ eternal judgment-seat. Then thou and I, 

35 Olybius, and thy armed satellites, 

35 And these my meek and lowly followers ; 

fy | Thou, that art there enthroned in purple robes, 

re The thrice-triumphant Lord of all our Asia, 

iS, And I, a nameless, weak, unknown old man, 

sd T hat stand an helpless criminal before thee, 

uf Shall meet once more. The earth shall cast us up, 
The winds shall waft our thin and scatter’d ashes, 

“4 The ocean yield us up our drowned bones ; 


There shall we meet before the cloudy throne — 

we Before the face of him, whose awful brightness 

Shall be the sun of that dread day, in which 

The thousand thousands of the angelic hosts, 

And all the souls of all mankind shall bask, 

Waiting their doom eternal. Thou and I 

Shall there give in the accompt of this day’s process, 
And Christ shall render each his due reward. 

Now, sir, your sentence’ 


We find our space for selections almost exhausted before 


we have gone half through the work, or redeemed half of 


those pledges of quotation which we had inserted in the pages 
of this poem. 
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The hymn of the Christians as they leave the scene, ex- 
pecting martyrdom, is but a minor effort, and perhaps ought 
to be so. The interview, however, between Callias and his 
daughter in the prison, is most tender; in parts very like 
Otway ; and confirming all our previous sentiments, on the 
subject of the true language of tragedy for the present cen- 
tury. The old man has been exasperating his misery, by a 
fruitless comparison of the transcendant admiration which 
Margarita once raised in Antioch, with the disgrace and hor- 
ror of her present condition; and Margarita Says: 


‘ My father, 
I could have better borne thy wrath, thy curse. 
‘ Callias. Alas! I am too wretched to feel wrath: 
There is no violence in a broken spirit. 
Well, I’ve not long to live: it matters not 
Whether the old man go henceforth alone. 
And if his limbs should fail him, he may seize 
On some cold pillar, or some lintel post, 
For that support which human hands refuse him; 
Or he must hire some slave, with face and voice 
Dissonant and strange ; or 
‘ Margarita. Gracious Lord, have mercy ! 
For what to this to-morrow’s scourge or stake ? 
‘ Callias. And he must sit the livelong day alone 
In silence, in the Temple porch. No lyre, 
Or one by harsh and jarring fingers touch’d, 
For that which all around distill’d a calm 
More sweet than slumber. Unfamiliar hands 
Must strew his pillow, and his weary eyes 
By unfamiliar hands be closed at length 
For their long sleep. 
‘ Margarita. Alas! alas! my father, 
Why do they rend me from thee, for what crime? 
I am a Christian: will a Christian’s hands 
With tardier zeal perform a daughter’s duty ? 
A Christian’s heart with colder fondness tend 
An aged father? What forbids me still 
To lead thy feeble steps, where the warm sun 
Quickens thy chill and languid blood ; or where 
Some shadow soothes the noontide’s burning heat ; 
To watch thy wants, to steal about thy chamber 
With foot so light, as to invite the sleep 
To shed its balm upon thy lids? Dear sir, 
Our faith commands us even to love our foes — 
Can it forbid to love a father ?” 





We must omit all that remains (except one lyric compo- 
sition) either of analysis or of citation, that we had marked 
and prepared in our first reading of this attractive work, for 
our limits will really allow no more: but we can assure 9 
readers 
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2 
é readers that, ample as our quotations have been, we have left 
it | them baskets full of flowers to gather for themselves; unhurt 
Ss either in brilliancy or fragrance by the robberies which we have 
e already committed on their odorous and beauteous sisterhood. 
e | The rival songs of the Heathen and Christian priests are 
\- very fine; and some of the single sacred melodies, in their 
a : exclusive and devoted resignation, are as worthy of the sub- 
h ject as any thing can be. Our favourite, however, (we grieve 
t= to confess it,) is the last evening-melody of the youths and 


maids in the grove of Daphne; and surely the lighter airs of 
our noblest poetry breathe in this happy effusion. 


‘ EventnG Soncs oF THE MAIDENS. 


‘ (Heard at a distance), 

‘ Come away, with willing feet 

Quit the close and breathless street : 

Sultry court and chamber leave, 

Come and taste the balmy eve, 

Where the grass is cool and green, 

And the verdant laurels screen 

All whose timid footsteps move 

With the quickening stealth of love ; 

Where Orontes’ waters hold 

Mirrors to your locks of gold, 

And the sacred Daphne weaves 

Canopies of trembling leaves. 


« Come away, the heavens above 
Just have light enough for love ; 
And the crystal Hesperus 
Lights his dew-fed lamp for us. 
Come, the wider shades are falling, 
And the amorous birds are calling 
Each his wandering mate to rest 
In the close and downy nest. 

And the snowy orange-flowers, 
| And the creeping jasmine-bowers, 
From their swinging censers cast 
Their richest odours, and their last. 


Come, the busy day is o'er, 
Flying spindle gleams no more ; 
Wait not till the twilight-gloom 
Darken o’er th’ embroider’d loom. 

Leave the toilsome task undone, 
Leave the golden web unspun. 
Hark, along the humming air 

Home the laden bees repair ; 
nape And the bright and dashing rill 
rked From the side of every hill, 
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‘ Come, for though our God the Sun 
Now his fiery course hath run ; 
There the western waves among 
Lingers not his glory long ; 

There the couch awaits him still, 
Wrought by Jove-born Vulcan’s skill 
Of the thrice-refined gold, 

With its wings that wide unfold, 
O’er the surface of the deep 

To waft the bright-hair’d God asleep 
From the Hesperian islands blest, 
From the rich and purple West, 

To where the swarthy Indians lave 
In the farthest Eastern wave. 


‘ There the Morn on tiptoe stands, 
Holding in her rosy hands 
All the amber-studded reins 
Of the steeds with fiery manes, 
For the sky-borne charioteer 
To start upon his new career, 
Come, for when his glories break, 
Every sleeping maid must wake. 
Brief be then our stolen hour 
In the fragrant Daphne’s bower ; 
Brief our twilight dance must be 
Underneath the cypress-tree. 
Come away, and make no stay, 
Youth and maiden, come away. 


The rest of the saintlier, sublimer, and more deeply inte- 
resting portions of this poem we now leave to those numerous 
readers whom it will doubtless attract : — but we cannot con- 
clude without bestowing our highest praise on the patient 
attention which has pursued the execution of the work to its 
conclusion; a quality so rare in all times, and certainly not 
less than usually uncommon in our own. The author has a 
due respect for the public, and for his own fame, which he 
has fixed on the most permanent basis by this drama. 

One thing more we must mention, although at the risk of 
injuring that interest in the details of the catastrophe which, 
in all our quotations, we have been careful to leave unim- 
paired. The admirably imagined falling-off of Charinus 
exhibits a powerful example, and administers a most whole- 
some warning, to the professing, eager, arid fervent Christian. 
Let him beware of the apostacy of many such would-be 
martyrs, and let him begin more gently; or, at all events, 
let him not despise the spirit of that inimitable, and therefore 
frequently repeated, Heathen motto, 

“ Suaviter in modo — fortiter in re.” 
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We know not what to say to Mr. Milman, respecting our 
wish that he should write again. For our own sake, we 
should decidedly exclaim, ** Yes” — “ yes” —* yes” —as often 
as the hermit does in Lazarillo de Tormes: but for his sake 
we would have him pause, and recollect that in individuals, 
as well as in states, there is a point of glory beyond which it 
requires almost superhuman exertions not to retrograde and 
descend. * 











Art. II. Private Correspondence of David Hume with several 
distinguished Persons, between the Years 1761 and 1776; now 
first published from the Originals. 4to. pp. 285. 10. 11s. 6d. 
Boards. Colburn. 


f lors title of this volume would have been more definite, if 
it had been called ** Letters of David Hume and J. J. 
Rousseau to the Countess de Boufflers and some others ;” 
since it consists of forty letters from Hume and twelve from 
Rousseau to that lady, and one from her in return to each of 
them ; two from the Earl Marshal of Scotland to her; seven 
from Hume to the Countess de Barbantane, and two from him 
to an anonymous friend ; one from Rousseau to the Earl Mar- 
shal; another from him to a person of the name of Meuron; 
another to General Conway; and another to David Hume. 
The greater part of this correspondence relates to Rousseau’s 
quarrels on the Continent, his visit to England, his strange 
misunderstanding with Hume, and his return. 

The state of nervous irritability, into which Rousseau had 
wrought himself by his self-sufficiency and self-importance, 
may be seen in the very ludicrous account that he gives of 
an ironical letter which he had received, and the composi- 
tion of which he attributes to Voltaire. 


‘ I received yesterday a letter, dated from and bearing the 
post-office mark of Metz, from a pretended Baron de Colval ; it is 
enough to make one die with laughing, and betrays Voltaire in 
every line. I cannot resist, Madam, the desire I have to transcribe 
some passages from the self-same letter of the Baron. I hope 
they will amuse you. 

‘« T wish I had it in my power to transmit you, free of ex- 
pence, two of my works. ‘The first is a system of education, such 
as I have conceived it. It does not approach to the excellence of 
yours ; but, till you appeared, I was the only person who could 
flatter himself with having attained the nearest to the object in view, 
The second is your Héloise, of which I have made a comedy, in 
three acts, in prose, in the month of December last. I have com- 
municated it to persons of talent, more especially to the principal 





* Since the above was written, Mr. M. has advertized a new 
dramatic poem. 
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actors of, our Metz theatre. They have all pronounced it worth 
of that of Paris; it is of the sentimental cast, in the taste of those 
of the late M. Delachaussée. I have addressed it, three months 
ago, to M. Du Bois, head secretary of the boards of Ordnance and 
Engineers, without having received an answer concerning it, the 
cause of which I cannot conceive. Had I known the interior of 
your excellent heart, as I now do, and had I been acquainted witlr 
your address in Paris, it is to you that I should have forwarded it, 
praying you to correct it, and to cause it to be brought out at the 
national theatre for my benefit. 

‘ « JT have a proposal to make you. I request the same service 
from you, which you have received from the vicar in Savoy, that 
is to say, to receive me in your house, without remuneration, for 
two years ; to furnish me with lodging, board, fire, and candle. 
You are the only person, who can conduct me, in every respect, 
to felicity, and teach me to die. The excess of my handidies 
with its inseparable compatability, has induced me to become bail 
for an officer, in the sum of 3200 livres. In settling my children 
in life, I have reserved for myself no more than a pension of 1500 
livres — which you see is absorbed for upwards of two years. It 
is this circumstance which compels me to share your bread, during 
the said interval. You will have no cause to complain of me: I 
am very temperate; I like nothing but vegetables, and am very 
little fond of meat. I can dispense with almost every thing, ex- 
cept soup, which I am in the habit of taking twice a day. I eat 
every thing, but never ragouts dressed in copper-vessels, nor those 
refined ragouts, which poison. 

‘ « [ apprize you, that I am become deaf, in consequence of a 
fall: nevertheless I hear very well with the left ear, without its 
being necessary to elevate the voice, provided that one speak 
slowly, and close to this ear. At a distance I maintain a convers- 
ation, with the greatest facility, by means of signs, which are very 
easy to learn, and which I will teach you, as well as your friends. 
I am not curious; I never ask questions; I expect that people 
should have the complaisance to communicate to me whatever 
passes in the course of conversation.” 

¢ The whole of the letter is in the same strain. You will tell 
me, that all this is nothing more than a silly joke. Granted ; but 
I perceive that even in joking this worthy man makes me his con- 
tinual theme and object, and this, Madam, tends to no good pur- 
pose. I am convinced that I never shall be suffered to live in 
peace on this earth, till this man shall have forgotten me.’ 


The sentiments which Rousseau and Hume entertained of 
one another before they met were certainly of a very exalted 
nature; and the postscript of a letter from Hume to the 
Countess de Bouftlers shews how far he carried his admir- 


ation. 


‘P.S. So far I had wrote in answer to your Ladyship’s of the 
29th of May, when I was again honoured with yours of the 14th 
of June. Good God! Madam, how much I regret my being 


absent from London on this occasion, which deprives me of an 
oppor- 
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opportunity of shewing in person my regard for your recommend- 
ation, and my esteem, I had almost said veneration, for the virtue 
and genius of M. Rousseau. I assure your Ladyship there is no 
man in Europe of whom I have entertained ahigher idea, and whom 
I would (should) be prouder to serve ; and as I find his reputation 
very high in England, I hope every one will endeavour to make 
him sensible of it by civilities, and by services, as far as he will 
accept of them. I revere his greatness of mind, which makes him 
fly obligations and dependance ; and I have the vanity to think, 


’ that through the course of my life I have endeavoured to resemble 


him in those maxims. 

‘ But as I have some connexions with men of rank in London, 
I shall instantly write to them, and endeavour to make them sen- 
sible of the honour M. Rousseau has done us in choosing an 
asylum in England. We are happy at present in a king who has 
a taste for literature ; and I hope M. Rousseau will find the advan- 
tage of it, and that he will not disdain to receive benefits from a 
great monarch, who is sensible of his merit. I am only afraid 
that your friend will find his abode in England not so agreeable as 
may be wished, if he does not possess the language, which I am 
afraid is the case: for I never could observe in his writings any 
marks of his acquaintance with the English tongue. The French 
nation will soon regret the loss of so great a man, and will be sen- 
sible that it is some dishonour to them to have lost him. We 
were in hopes that philosophical liberty had made greater advances 
in that country ; and such of us as have indulged the freedom of 
the pen, had need be careful how they intrust their persons to 
such as profess these rigorous maxims, and do not think that any 
indulgence is even due to foreigners. I assure your Ladyship 
that this reflection gives me some uneasiness ; but I will not allow 
myself to think that I shall always be condemned to admire you 
at a distance, and that I shall never have an opportunity of enjoy- 
ing that conversation, of whose charms I have heard such frequent 
accounts,’ 


Rousseau, in terms still more ardent, wrote to Hume a 
letter of which the following is a tolerably literal translation : 


¢ Motiers Travers, February the 19th, 1763. 

‘ It is only very lately, and in this place, that I received the 
letter with which you honoured me in London on the second of 
July last, under the supposition that I was in that capital. Un- 
doubtedly it is in the midst of your nation, and as near you as 
possible, that I should have sought for a retreat, could I have 
foreseen the reception which awaited me in my own country, the 
only one which I could prefer to England ; and this predilection, 
for which I have been too severely punished, was certainly very 
pardonable at that time: but to my great surprise, and even to 
the surprise of the public, I have met with nothing but insults and 
outrages where I hoped, if not for gratitude, at least for con- 
solations. How many circumstances have made me regret the 
asylum and philosophical hospitality that awaited me with — 
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My misfortunes have,‘ however, brought me ‘nearer to it in some 
degree. The patronage and kindness of Lord Marechal, your 
illustrious and worthy countryman, make me, as it were, find 
Scotland in the midst of Switzerland. He renders you present to 
our conversations : to the knowledge which I had of your talents, 
he has added that of your virtues. He inspired me with the ten- 
derest friendship for you, and the most ardent desire to obtain 
yours, before I knew you were disposed to grant it. Judge what 
pleasure I feel by indulging this inclination when I find it re. 
turned! Indeed, Sir, I rendered you only half of your due when I 
entertained for you nothing but admiration. Your enlarged 
views, your astonishing impartiality, your genius, would raise 
you too high above other men, did not your good heart bring 
you nearer them. By representing you still more amiable than 
sublime, Lord Marechal inflames every day the desire I feel for 
your conversation, and encourages the anxious wish of my heart, 
which he has excited, of ending my days near you. Would to 


Heaven that better health and more comfortable circumstances’ 


enabled me to undertake this journey as I could wish! Why can 
I not indulge the hope of seeing us one day united with my Lord 
in - common country, which thus would become mine! In 
such an agreeable society I should bless the misfortunes which in- 
troduced me to it, and fancy I had only begun to live the day 
when it commenced. May I behold that happy day, which is 
more anxiously desired than hoped for! With what extasy J 
should exclaim, on landing in the fortunate country which gave 
birth to David Hume and the Marechal d’Ecosse, 


Salve fatis mihi debita tellus ! 
Hic domus, hec patria est.’ 


A postscript to a letter from the Lord Marshal to the 
Countess de Boufflers shews the extravagancies which Rous- 


seau could fasten on his own judgment, and to which his 
eloquence could reconcile the judgment of his friends : 





‘ I have made a proposition to him, but telling him at the same 
time that it was a mere castle in the air, to take up his residence 
in a well-furnished house, which I have in Scotland, to persuade 
our good friend, Mr. Hume, to live with us. One of the rooms 
is to be our common drawing-room, for no one is to enter into the 
apartment of the other; every one is to adopt his own rules and 
regulations, as well in spiritual as in temporal concerns. These 
were the only laws of our republic, with this exception, that with 
respect to the expences of the state, every one must contribute, 
according to his means. Our friend is enraptured with this pro- 
ject: he would be eager to carry it into execution, and so would 
I be too, if I were not so far advanced in years, and if my estate 
were not entailed. One of the principal reasons, which would 
induce Jean Jaques to realize this project is, that he is not con- 
versant in the language of the country. This, on his part, 1s 4 
reason perfectly in character ; and perhaps, after all, it is a good 


one.’ 
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This passage may be well compared with the sensible 
remarks of Hume on the same subject : 


‘I am afraid, that the liberty which we enjoy here is counter- 
balanced by so many inconveniences, as to discourage him from 
any project of settling among us. The chief inconvenience I can 
foresee is in our language, with which, I doubt, he is entirely un- 
acquainted, and without which he could scarce find a tolerable 
society any where but in London ; a place which may probably be 
too expensive for him. In many fespects, this town (Edinburgh) 
would suit him better: there is here a very good society of men of 
letters, who would be ambitious of his acquaintance ; and though 
living is not so cheap as in the provincial places of France, it is 
more reasonable than at London. But I am sorry to find, that the 
people, whose company he would like best, have not the familiar 
use of the French tongue; and though he is a lover of solitude, it 
would be agreeable for him, and probably necessary, to have a few, 
with whom he could unbend his mind, and dissipate his cares and 
anxieties. Even to be acquainted with the language of the com- 
mon people is a great relief in every country, and supplies many 
scenes of observation and amusement to a person of a philosophi- 
cal turn.’ 


It is rather amusing, after the comment of the Lord Mar- 
shal that * perhaps Rousseau was in the right” in this ab- 
surdity, to learn (as we do from Hume, p. 126.) that, when 
Rousseau came over to England, he studied the language 
with great eagerness, and made surprizing proficiency. 

For some time after Rousseau’s arrival, all went on tolerably 
well: but Hume was surprized that Horace Walpole should 
slight ‘* the modern Socrates,” as, in equal ignorance of the 
character of the antient sage and of his own comrade, he 
then intitled Rousseau. Indeed, the delusion seems to have 
been as great on his side as it was on that of Rousseau when 
he termed Hume sublime. —The occurrence which, to the dis- 
ordered intellect of ‘ the philosopher of Geneva,” eventually 
gave the occasion of his bitter aversion to Hume, is thus 
simply stated by the latter to Madame de Boufllers, at the 
time, and before he had any conception of the strange perver- 
sion which was gradually warping his friend’s faculties. 


‘I shall tell you a very singular story of him, which proves his 
extreme sensibility and good heart. Mr. Davenport had thought 
of a contrivance to save him part of the expences of his journey, 
He hired a chaise, and told him that it was a retour chaise, which 
would only cost a trifle. He succeeded at first ; but M. Rousseau, 
the evening before his departure, began to entertain suspicions 
from some circumstances which had escaped Mr. Davenport’s 
attention. He complained to me grievously of the trick, and said 
that, though he was poor, he chose rather to conform himself to 
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his circumstances, than live like a beggar upon alms; and such 
pretended favours were real injuries. I replied, that I- was igno- 
rant of the matter, but should inform myself of Mr. Davenport. 
No, cried he, no ; if this be a contrivance, you are not ignorant of 
it: it has not been executed without your connivance and con- 
sent; but nothing could possibly be more disagreeable to me. 
Upon which he sate down in a very sullen humour; and all 
attempts which I could make, to revive the conversation and turn 
it on other subjects, were in vain. After near an hour, he rose 
up, and walked a little about the room. Judge of my surprize 
when, all of a sudden, he sat down upon my knee, threw his arms 
about my neck, kissed me with the greatest ardour, and bedewed 
all my face with tears! Ah, my dear friend, exclaimed he, is it 
possible you can ever forgive my folly ? This ill humour is the 
return I make you for all the instances of your kindness towards 
me. But notwithstanding all my faults and follies’, I have a heart 
worthy of your friendship, because it knows both to love and to 
esteem you. 

‘I hope, dear Madam, that you have not so bad an opinion of 
me as not to think I was extremely affected with this scene. I 
confess that my tears flowed as plentifully as his ; and that I em- 
braced him with no less cordiality.’ 


The remainder of the correspondence is principally occu- 
pied with comments on the quarrel which ensued: but we 
think that the interest of this subject has long since passed 
away. The affair was fully discussed when it occurred ; and we 
believe that the public entirely acquiesced in the conclusion 
which Hume very naturally formed, that Rousseau had 
allowed his imagination to gain such an ascendancy as to 
render him subject to an occasional derangement of his 
faculties. 

Seldom, indeed, has a more complete contrast been seen 
than in the characters of Hume and Rousseau, both as men 
and as writers. ‘The Scotch philosopher was a person of placid 
temper, shrewd, intelligent, well acquainted with the character 
of men, attending minutely to facts, equable, easy and affable 
in his manners, but destitute of any sort of enthusiasm: in 
his closet sceptical about all modes of faith, and perplexed 
about the real motives of actions, but in life exhibiting good 
practical sense, and actuated (with some considerable excep- 
tions) by sound moral principle. ‘The Genevese philosopher, 
on the contrary, was wholly ignorant of human nature, 
visionary, impassioned, enthusiastic, and devoured by selfish- 
ness, though in imagination he seemed to himself devoted to 
the good of the species. — Hume’s style, making allowances 
for some affected phrases and some Gallicisms, is remarkably 
simple, nervous, and pure; and several of his essays, as well as 
many passages in his history, are expressed in a diction — 
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Attic. The style of Rousseau, on the contrary, is oratorical, 
overwrought with descriptions and sentimentalities, some- 
times silencing the judgment by the powerful appeal: that 
is made to the imagination, but in general diffuse, exuberant, 
and redundant. Hume’s critique on one of Rousseau’s pro- 
ductions, at the time of their greatest intimacy, though writ- 
ten with some touches of partiality, seems to us on the whole: 
extremely just: 


‘ You deign, Madam, (De Boufflers) to ask my opinion of the 
new performance of M. Rousseau. I know that it becomes me 
better to form my judgment upon yours ; but in compliance with 
your commands, I shall not make a secret of my sentiments. All 
the writings of that author appear to me admirable, particularly 
on the head of eloquence; and if I be not much mistaken, he 
gives to the French tongue an energy, which it scarce seems to 
have reached in any other hands, But as his enemies have ob- 
jected, that with this domineering force of genius there is always 
intermingled some degree of extravagance, it is impossible for his, 
friends altogether to deny the charge; and,were it not for his fre-. 
quent and earnest protestations to the contrary, one would be apt 
to suspect, that he chooses his topics less from persuasion, than 
from the pleasure of shewing his invention, and surprizing the 
reader by his paradoxes. The Treatise of Education, as it pos- 
sesses much of the merit, seems also exposed to the faults of his’ 
other performances; and as he indulges his love of the marvellous 
even in so serious and important a subject, he has given a pledge 
to the public that he was in earnest in all his other topics. If I 
dared to object any thing to M. Rousseau’s eloquence, which is the 
shining side of his character, I should say, that it was not wholly 
free from the defect sometimes found in that of the Roman orator ; 
and that their great talent for expression was apt to produce a 
prolixity in both. This last performance chiefly is exposed to 
this objection; and I own, that though it abounds in noble and 
shining passages, it gave me rather less pleasure than his former 
writings. However, it carries still the stamp of a great genius ; 
and, what enhances its beauty, the at of a very particular 
genius. The noble pride and spleen and indignation of the author 
bursts out with freedom in a hundred places, and serves fully to 
characterize the lofty spirit of the man. 

‘When I came to peruse that passage of M. Rousseau’s Trea- 
tise which has occasioned all the persecution against him, I was 
not in the least surprized that it gave offence. He has not had 
the precaution to throw any veil over his sentiments; and as he 
scorns to dissemble his contempt of established opinions, he could 
not wonder that all the zealots were in arms against him. The 
liberty of the press is not so secured in any country, scarce even 
in this, as not to render such an open attack of popular prejudices 
somewhat dangerous.’ 


Rev. Apri, 1822. _Aa As 
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As writers on subjects connected with morals, Hume and 
Rousseau differed as much in the objects which they had in 
view as in the plan which they pursued. Hume seems to 
have had no other fixed aim than to unsettle what was esta- 
blished, and appeared to revel in all the doubt and perplexity 
which subtilty could produce. His subtilty, however, was ac- 
quired, and not original: his theory of the mind was but a re- 
coction of Hobbes; and, in general, the nicest difficulties and 
most puzzling questions of his sceptical philosophy may be 
found in the same form in Sextus Empiricus. No sincere 
re ni after truth can object to his first publication of the 
“ Treatise on Human Nature,” —a serious philosophical 
discussion in philosophical language: but the reprinting of 
the same doctrines (doctrines of a tendency, to say the least, 
extremely questionable even when rightly understood,) in a 
popular form, for the perusal of the uneducated, the thought- 
less, and the giddy, no real friend to the morals and religion 
of his country can help deploring as indiscreet, and but few 
can forbear from censuring as an act directly criminal. 
Rousseau seems to have &: Ge to establish a pure theism. 
He addressed himself to the imagination and the passions. 
He pranked out his paradoxes with ingenuity; and though 
‘they were not true,” as George Primrose says, “ for they 
were novel,” yet the whimsies and the illustrations were all 
hisown. He wrote in language not peculiarly adapted either 
to the learned or to the vulgar, but calculated for the polite 
and the refined. 

In one department of literature, viz. in history, Hume 
certainly stands without any counterpart in Rousseau, who 
never cared much for facts, or mere details of actual ex- 
istence; and it is on Hume’s fame as an historian that the 
editor of this work seems most inclined to rely for that 
curiosity, which he trusts the present publication will both 
excite and indulge. David Hume’s name appears exclusively 
in the title-page, as we before remarked ; and the editor tells 
us in the preface that ‘ the history of England has been aptly 
styled the history of English Passions by Human Reason, 
and that it displays alike the learning, the judgment, and the 
impartiality of its celebrated author.’ We, on the contrary, 
have always deemed that work one of the most partial and 
sophistical productions in the English language, and such as 
deserved only to be termed “ An Apology for the Tyranny of 
the Stuarts, written by a Seotch Tory.” The honesty of 
Clarendon charms us, for he acknowleges his prejudices, and 
in reading his history we make allowances for them while we 
honour him for his manly avowal. In Hume, however, pe is 
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false and treacherous. His attacks on the champions of 
English liberty, and on the true principles of the constitution, 
are always covert and insinuated; and he is never so little to 
be trusted as when he asserts his impartiality, and affects to 
weigh the minutest scruples of evidence: as, for example, in 
his justification of James’s infamous conduct to Raleigh, and 
his jesuitical remarks on the character of Hampden. If it be 
urged that it was as much from ignorance of the subject as 
from the wish to defend by precedent our Scotch despots, 
that he every where so entirely misrepresents the old English 
constitution, it must be answered that in his situation such 
ignorance was both wilful and criminal. Almost any single 
pamphlet from the pen of Lord Somers might have proved to 
him, that his notions of absolute power were never the recog- 
nized doctrines of this portion of the United Kingdom. 

The strength of Hume’s political prejudices, at a late period 
of his life, may be seen by an extract from one of his letters 
to Madame de Boufflers in 1767 : 


‘ You ask the present state of our politics. Why, in a word, we 
are all in confusion. This, you'll say, is telling you nothing new ; 
for when were we otherwise? But we are in greater confusion 
than usual; because of the strange condition of Lord Chatham, 
who was regarded as our first minister. The public here, as well 
as with you, believe him wholly mad; but I am assured it is not 
so. He is only fallen into extreme low spirits and into nervous 
disorders, which render him totally unfit for business, make him 
shun all company, and, as I am told, set him weeping like a child, 
upon the Jeast accident. Is not this a melancholy situation for so 
lofty and vehement a spirit as his? And is it not even an addition 
to his unhappiness that he retains his senses ? It was a rash exper 
riment, that of repelling the gout, which threw him into this state 
of mind; and perhaps a hearty fit of it may again prove a cure to 
him. Meanwhile, the public suffers extremely by his present 
imbecility : no affairs advance: the ministers fall in variance ; and 
the King entertains thoughts of forming a new administration, 
The first person, whom he addresses himself to, is your friend the 
Duke of Bedford, whose consideration is very great, on account 
of his quality and riches, and friends, and above all, of his per- 
sonal character. It was very happy for the Duke that, at the time 
of poor Tavistock’s death, there were public transactions of mo- 
ment before the Parliament, in which his friends urged him to take 
part. The natural fervour of his character insensibly engaged him 
in the scene. He was diverted from his own melancholy reflec- 
tions, and business thus proved to him the best consolation. He 
has not, however, recovered thoroughly that terrible shock ; and 
the Duchess, to whom the world did not ascribe so great a degree 
of sensibility, is still more inconsolable. On the whole, you see, 
that we are at present in a crisis. The Duke of Bedford would be 
received with open arms; but he has formed some connexions, 
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particularly with Mr. Grenville, which are not sc acceptable; and 
it is uncertain whether we are to have a change of ministry or not, 
though the former is much more probable.’ 


One conclusion, at least, we may safely draw from this 
letter, that Hume was not Junius. 

The last letter in this collection, written by Hume a short 
time before his death, confirms the character of cheerfulness 
and composure on that occasion, which had before been 
attributed to him by those who were best acquainted with 
the facts. 

It may appear singular that in a writer of such correctness, 
as Hume evinced in his studied performances, we have to 
note the Scotish peculiarity of using would instead of should in 
two different passages, viz. page 53. line 17. and page 57. 
line last. ‘This also affords another proof how difficult it is to 
shake off the peculiarities of early habit ; and, since so much 
care is required to enable Scotch writers to express them- 
selves in correct English, it is not surprizing that so few of 
them compose in an easy natural style. With the exception 
of Beattie, can we name any whose language is plain idiomatic 
English ? 

Translations are given of all the letters written in the 
French language, but they are executed in a manner not 
deserving of much compliment. In one place (page 23. 
line 4.) we find ‘ inseparable compatability ;’ in another, 
(page 28. line 3.)/* postscriptwm ;’ and in a third, (page 217. 
line 15.) * double hatred.’ In page 13., instead of to enjoy it, 
we have, ‘ to enjoy the same:’ page 21. line 6., instead of the 
guidance of destiny, we have, ‘ the behests of my fate ;’ and 
page 137., instead of all that is said, *‘ all what is said:’ with 
other and innumerable blunders of the same kind. 





Art. III. Letters to Richard Heber, Esq. M.P.; containing 
critical Remarks on the Series of Novels beginning with “ Wa- 
verley,” and an Attempt to ascertain their Author. Second 
Edition. 12mo. pp. 317. 8s. 6d. Boaids. Rodwell and 
Martin. 1822. 


ws Hamlet traces the noble dust of Cesar till he finds 
it stopping a hole, * to keep the wind away,” his friend 
attempts to awaken him from his musings by reminding him 
that he is considering the matter too “ curiously.” The 
author of these letters would not, we conceive, be the worse 

for a similar admonition. 
The purpose of his argument is to establish the identity of 
the poet of Marmion and of the Lady of the Lake, with the 
writer 
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writer of those beautiful prose-inventions which have diffused 
more delight, earned more popularity, and obtained richer re~ 
compenses, than any other works within the scope of our 
literature. Of the intrinsic importance of the question, we 
say nothing: but in the eyes of a critic who has expended 
such extraordinary pains and exercised such extraordinary 
diligence in the discussion, it naturally seems to have assumed 
a shape of the highest moment; and Andrew Stewart did not 
thread the labyrinths of the Douglas litigation, nor Whittaker 
pursue the historical problem of the guilt or the innocence 
of Mary, with a keener and more indefatigable inquisition. 

It not unfrequently happens, however, in matters of cir- 
cumstantial evidence, that the proof is weakened by redun- 
dancy, and the inference placed at a remoter distance by 
unnecessarily lengthening the chain that leads toit. On the 
other hand, a few striking coincidences harmoniously coher- 
ing, and acting with a single and undivided force on the 
understanding, impel it by a process almost instantaneous 
towards the result of the inquiry ;—a law of evidence bear- 
ing no faint analogy to that rule of philosophy, which requires 
no more than the precise amount of causation adequate to a 
given effect. Another inconvenience, which follows from 
overlaying the case with multifarious proof, is this. A sus- 
picion involuntarily haunts us that, when the evidence is thus 
needlessly accumulated, it is owing to a lurking conviction of 
the weakness of its constituent parts; for though it is on the 
ageregate effect of many circumstances, rather than the un- 
aided force of a few, that what is called circumstantial cvi- 
dence chiefly relies, yet this must be understood only of those 
circumstances which are in themselves striking and consequen- 
tial. Slight and feeble particles of testimony may be multi- 
plied ad infinitum, without generating any conclusion. 

We are not quarrelling with the main position of this sen- 
sible (though somewhat diffuse) writer, while we thus hint at the 
objection which arises from the redundancy of his reasoning ; 
for we have uniformly felt a persuasion that the secret would 
long since have transpired, had the Waverley novels been the 
product of any other mind than that to which universal consent 
has ascribed them. It is unnecessary to specify the several 
elements of this conclusion: but one of them we will venture 
to particularize, because it is in conformity to the known and 
regular course of human action and of human motives. In 
our judgment it is highly improbable that these singular fic- 
tions, of which the characters are as * familiar in our mouths 
as household gods,” of which the incidents are immoveabl 
fixed in our hearts and memories, and of which the scenes, 
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the dialogue, and the descriptions retain an almost indelible 
power over our imaginations; — that fictions which have de- 
served or acquired praise so prodigally unmeasured, as to be 
supposed by their admirers to include every form and variety 
of intellectual excellence, and to be placed even by the 
soberest criticism at the head of the department to which 
they belong; — it is, we say, wholly improbable that such 
productions should have flowed from any writer but one 
who, already laden with the spolia opima of poesy and letters, 
and revelling in the public applause, could for other reasons 
restrain himself from openly claiming the honours which he 
had here acquired. It is not, indeed, very easy to imagine any 
assignable reasons for concealment even with him: but, admit- 
ting the possibility of such a case, how much less easy is it to 
image to ourselves under such circumstances the continence 
of any other author ; of one, for instance, who, not having like 
the poet of Marmion accumulated other funds of reputation, 
should be content with casting into the world these gifted 
productions, unowned and fatherless, without seeming to hear 
through ‘the loop-holes of his retreat” the stir and tumult 
of their triumphs? ‘There might indeed be reasons for 
secrecy ; yet so sweet is the ie of praise, — so intract- 
able and domineering is the inherent vanity of man’s nature, 
— (and it is the proverbial passion of literary men,) that it 
would be extravagant to suppose that so sensitive and irre- 
pressible a feeling would not occasionally break forth in direct 
rebellion against the motives, however powerful, that induced 
the author to conceal himself. On the other hand, much of 
the difficulty seems to vanish by ascribing them to an author 
who, so far from being new to fame, has imbibed its delicious 
draughts to satiety ; and who, reposing on the laurels which 
he has already gathered, can afford, without any severe exer- 
cise of self-denial, to relinquish for a season the praise of 
being the first novelist of his country, in addition to that of 
being enrolled among the highest of her poets. 

_ The author of these letters builds his argument on the 
internal evidence which he collects from the acknowle 
publications in prose and poetry by Sir Walter Scott, and the 
anonymous productions in question. Many of the resem- 
blances, we conceive, are much too shadowy to justify an 
inference in an argument of mere literary identity ; — and, to 
repeat our objection, the proof is weakened, inasmuch as it is 
rested on too many presumptions. For instance, one of the 
prominent excellences of these novels is the great dramatic 
power embodied in the dialogue, and the astonishing address 
with which the author adapts to their several ages, sex, and 
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natural and acquired habits, the discourse of his personages : 
— but, when the letter-writer goes so far as to see, or to 
think that he sees, in the dialogues of Marmion and of the 
Lady of the Lake the same skill and dexterity, and deduces 
an additional proof of identity from the assumed resemblance, 
we profess our reluctance or rather our inability to follow 
him. The two things are incapable of comparison. So 
essentially different in tone, spirit, and phraseology are those 
poems from Waverley or Guy Mannering, that the attempted 
analogy seems to us fantastic; and scarcely more substantial 
than those strange shapings and resemblances which we some- 
times discern in our parlour-fires, when we are rapt in one of 


the delicious moods so well described by the poet, 


‘¢ Sooth’d with a waking dream of houses, towers, 
Trees, churches, and strange visages, expressed 
In the red cinders.” | 


In truth, such is the practical inconvenience of pursuing a 
mode of reasoning so minutely analytic, that the letter-writer 
is obviously driven to characteristics which, if the argument 
were pushed to its utmost extent, would identify the author 
of the Scotish novels with all his ‘ predecessors who have 
appeared, though with various success, in the same walk of 
literature. 


‘ In attempting’ (he observes) ‘ to draw the poetical character of 
the author of Marmion, I have dwelt particularly on his judgment 
in selecting, enthusiasm in feeling, and energy in painting. From 
the union of these qualities arises that particular excellence in 
which, rivalled only by the author of Waverley, he far surpasses 
all other contemporary poets and descriptive writers, and is little 
inferior, if inferior, to the greatest of any age. I mean that real- 
izing power which brings the imagined scene so forcibly to our 
minds, that we almost seem to behold it with our eyes. If there 
is any single perfection which, beyond all the rest, distinguishes 
either the author of Marmion, or the novelist, considered as a 
poet, it is the freshness, the living truth, the évapyea of his narra- 
tive and description. Both seem to transport themselves at plea- 
sure, by a strong effort of fancy, into the midst of the objects 
they propose to represent; and hence the composition of their 
stories, in every important part, is either picturesque or dramatic, 
or partakes of both qualities; and the circumstances are so well 
chosen and aptly combined, and the incidents follow one another 
so naturally, that we cannot but suppose the entire scene to have 
existed at once, or the whole action to have passed uninterrupt- 
edly, in the author’s imagination, and to have been transferred 
thence to his paper, like a minute of actual observations, or an 
abstract of real occurrences.’ 


Aa 4 Now 
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Now this is as much the ordinary vocation as it is the in- 
dispensable duty of all novelists, high or low, who, according 
to their respective degrees of skill or ingenuity, undertake to 
administer a fitting repast for the omnivorous appetite of 
those who read for amusement. Here, consequently, the pre- 
sent author appears unmindful of the natural limits of the 
proposition which he intends to establish; namely, such an 
identity as will at once negative the possibility of the writer 
of the Waverley novels and the poet of Marmion being dis- 
tinct persons. To expatiate, therefore, on the superiority of 
the Waverley productions in the recognized duties of the pro- 
fession, — that power of realizing which transports his readers 
to the scene, and groupes them as it were with the personages 
of the fiction, — does not advance us a single step towards the 
conclusion; and nothing more is proved than may be safely 
admitted by any person who is determined to deny that the 
author of Marmion and Waverley is one and the same person. 

We cannot adequately express our surprize on finding a 
‘writer, who seems to have studied these romances so dili- 
gently, betrayed into so unreflecting an admiration of his 
favourite author as to commend him in the most. unmeasured 
terms for his ‘ unforeseen explanation of mysteries.’ (P. 227.) 
For our own part, we have been always struck with the total 
want of fidelity with which that author keeps the secret of his 
_fictions ; and in our review of Zvanhoe we ventured to point it 
out as a defect. We were completely behind the scenes 
during the whole perusal of that interesting romance; and we 
guessed almost immediately at Richard, and Robin Hood, 
the principal mysteries of the story. The Bride of Lammer- 
moor. also, which for ingenuity of fable, and accuracy both of 
description and character, is among the first of the family, is 
remarkable for the premature indication of its catastrophe ;— 
a' catastrophe, which is perpetually obtruding itself in every 
de of the narration to a degree almost fatal to its interest, 
and at which we arrive at last fully prepared both as to the 
place and the mode of its accomplishment. We do not assert 
that this must be necessarily a fault. Many tragedies founded 
on history, — those particularly in the Greek drama, — have 
taken their plots from notorious events ; — yet who will pre- 
tend to say that the fortunes of Orestes or Electra are not of 
the deepest interest, although “ the coming events cast their 
shadows before,” and we can almost hear the sounding foot- 
steps of the awful and irresistible destiny that hurries them 
along? Weare not quite sure that our solicitude in the Bride 
of Lammermoor is not augmented by the very circumstances, 
which in less skilful hands would deaden if not destroy it ; “a 
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the prophecies of Ailsee Gourlay and True Thomas, not to 
mention the fate of our poor friend the Raven at Mermaiden’s 
well ;—predictions which convey the most unerring manifest- 
ations of the conclusion. We mention these particulars, and 
we might have collected others from the Monastery and the 
Abbot, not for the sake of indulging a spirit of captious and 
minute criticism against so great a master, but in order to 
guard with due reserves and qualifications the broad and un- 
distinguishing panegyrics of the author of these letters. 
Having made these remarks, we proceed to enumerate 

some of the principal coincidences and resemblances on 
which the present writer’s argument is founded. He ob- 
serves, first, that the author of Marmion has neglected his 
poetical vein, in proportion as the author of Waverley has 
cultivated his talent for prose-narration ; and we agree with 
him that there is much pregnancy in this circumstance, since 
‘ it seldom happens that an author, who has dedicated a great 
part of his riper years to poetry, should at once become a 
truant to his muse’ (p. 10.): which is easily explained by 
supposing that the bard has transmigrated into the novel- 
writer. The author of Waverley must have been a poet, be- 
cause the conception of his stories is in many instances purely 
poetical; and the Bride of Lammermoor is, we think, a strik- 
ing evidence of this position. ‘The same remark applies to 
the introduction to Old Mortality, and the fiction of the 
White Maid in the Monastery. (P.16.) He is moreover as 
great an antiquary as the author of Marmion, and as thoroughly 
infected with bibliomania. (P.20.) He must have plunged 
deep into British history, and historical and traditional learn- 
ing in general. The poet of Flodden-field is the editor of 
Lord Somers’s Tracts, and Sir Ralph Sadler’s State-papers. 
(P.21.) He is decidedly ** a man of law;” for no unprofes- 
sional person could deal out the peculiar terms and phrases 
of that science as practised in Scotland. (P. 23.) Both authors 
are lovers of field-sports, and present animated pictures of the 
chase in all its varieties; and both give the greatest import- 
auce to the canine race:—a point which the letter-writer has 
much laboured by ample quotations from the prose and 
poetry of the supposed individual. (P. 25. to 31.) 

We perfectly coincide with the writer as to the conclusive- 
ness of the following circumstance, and we give his reasonings 
on it in his own words : 


‘ There remains one fact to be noticed, which, even if uncon- 
nected with any point in the poet’s individual character, would 
yet, on the general principles of human action, accord so precisely 
with the supposition of his being the unknown novelist, that I 

cannot 
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cannot forbear adding it to the proofs already adduced. How is 
it to be explained, that the author of Waverley has taken occasion 
in his writings to make honourable mention of almost every dis- 
tinguished contemporary poet, except the Minstrel of the Border ? 
The answer is obvious; he could not do so, because he was him- 
self that Minstrel: and a man of ingenuous mind will shrink from 
publishing a direct commendation of his own talent, although he 
may feel confident that the eulogy will never be traced home. It 
would be endless to enumerate particularly the extracts from liv- 
ing poets, and the allusions to their writings, which abound in 
almost all the novels: Campbell, “ the Bard of Hope,” is fre- 
quently quoted ;, Lord Byron, more than once ; “ honest Crabbe,” 
“‘ our moral teacher,” ‘ our English Juvenal,” is perpetually ap- 
pealed to, and with manifest fondness + James Hogg contributes a 
stanza; several verses are borrowed from Wordsworth, and one 
passage in his Ballads is pointed out as containing a beautiful 
expression of feeling ; Coleridge is often cited, and is distinguish- 
ed by name as “ the most imaginative of our modern bards ;” he 
‘¢ of the laurel wreath” receives a tribute of deserved admiration, 
and Joanna Baillie, “ our immortal Joanna Baillie,” isspoken of 
with a mixture of literary and national enthusiasm, as honourable 
to the man of taste and feeling, as characteristic of the true- 
hearted Caledonian. Yet, strange to say, neither national affec- 
tion, not admiration of a genius at least not inferior to the 
brightest our generation has produced, nor the necessary sym- 
athy between two minds exactly similar in constitution and 
abits, engrossed with the same objects, and devoted to the same 
pursuits, has induced the novelist in any part of his works to 
bestow a single complimentary phrase upon the author of Mar- 
mion. Once, indeed, in the title-page of Guy Mannering, we are 
resented with four uninteresting lines, said to be taken from the 
y of the Last Minstrel ; and once in the same novel, and again 
in the introduction to the Monastery, that poem is drily, not to 
say ungraciously alluded to; but the writer is never mentioned by 
name. This is the more remarkable, as there does not exist a 
poet whose works would have supplied quotations more congenial 
to the spirit and germane to the business of almost every chapter 
in these novels. Surely Marmion, and Rokeby, and Don Rode- 
rick, and the Lady of the Lake, might occasionally have contri- 
buted a verse, if it had been only to save the two frequent draught 
upon that well-written but very didactic ‘“ Old Play,” which ap- 
pears to be (as M. Brisac says in Fletcher’s Elder Brother) 





‘ - ‘¢ A general collection 
Of all the quiddits from Adam to this time.” Acti. Sc. 2.’ 


Having remarked on a certain resemblance of style between 
the unknown novelist and the acknowleged prose-writings of 
Sir Walter Scott, viz. the Life of Swift, the Essay on Border- 
manners, and Paul’s Letters, (p.67.) and stated that the concise 
historical and political summaries of the author of Marmion 
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bear a close resemblance to the prefaces of the novels, the 
writer adverts (p. 75.) to their extreme negligence, and fre- 
quent offences against the rules of composition; and particu- 
larly to the numerous Scoticisms which occur in their pages. 
(P. 78.) He then traces what he calls the dramatic scenes of 
the several works; a point which he copiously illustrates by 
citations from the novels, the Lay of the last Minstrel, Mar- 
mion, &e. &c. (P. 86—109.) 

Mr. Heber’s correspondent next proceeds to compare the 
poetical phraseology of both writers, and we cannot abstain from 
extracting the following well-written and sensible passage : 

‘ In no instance that I recollect, does the author of Marmion 


adopt this kind of poetical phraseology, which conveys in a 
few words the germ and essence of a beautiful or sublime descrip- 


tion, but is not itself that description. I do not insist upor e 
y 


circumstance as a subject of either praise or censure ; I only point 
to it as distinguishing the method of an individual writer from 
those of his brethren and predecessors. 

‘ Again, it is very common with poets of strong feeling and 
exuberant fancy, to describe (if that word may be applied to such 
a process) by accumulating round the principal object a number of 
images not physically connected with it, or with each other, but 
which, through the unfailing association of ideas, give, unitedly, 
the same impulse to the imagination and passions, as would have 
been produced by a finished detail of strictly coherent circum- 
stances. Such is the effect of that well-known passage in Mac- 
beth, where murder is thus personified : 


¢ 6 Now 








wither’d murder, 

Alarum’d by his sentinel, the wolf, 

Whose howl’s his watch, thus with his stealthy pace, 
With Tarquin’s ravishing strides, towards his design 
Moves like a ghost.” Macbeth, Act ii. Sc.'i. 


‘ This method, also, appears unsuitable to the simplicity with 
which the author of Marmion is accustomed to unfold his poetical 
conceptions. In his mode of describing, the circumstances, how- 
ever fanciful in themselves, still follow each other by natural con- 
sequence, and in an orderly series ; and hang together, not by the 
intervention of unseen links, but by immediate and palpable con- 
junction. His epithets and phrases, replete as they often are with 
poetic force and meaning, have always a direct bearing upon the 
principal subject. He pursues his theme, in short, frem point to 
point, with the steadiness and plainness of one who descants on a 
common matter of fact. The difference between his style of de- 
scription, and the two kinds from which I have distinguished it, is 
very perceptible in the following lines : 


‘ 6 They 








bade the passing knell to toll 
For welfare of a parting soul. 
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Slow o’er the midnight wave it swung, 

Northumbrian rocks in answer rung ; 

To Warkworth cell the echoes roll’d, 

His beads the wakeful hermit told ; 

The Bamborough peasant raised his head, 

But slept ere half a prayer he said; 

So far was heard the mighty knell, 

The stag sprung up on Cheviot Fell, 

Spread his broad nostril to the wind, 

Listed before, aside, behind, 

Then couch’d him down beside the hind, 

And quaked among the mountain-fern, 

To hear that sound, so dull and stern.” 

Marmion, Canto ii. St. 33.’ 

_ The pictorial talent of the author of Waverley is (p. 156.) 
much argued, and a poetical delineation from the Lay of the 
last Minstrel is compared with a coincident one in the Pride 
of Lammermoor, the likeness of which we instantly recognized. 
The letter-writer then remarks (p. 181.) on the circumstance 
in which both the novels and the poems generally coincide ; 
viz. the close connection of the story with historical truth and 
topographical reality. Having run through a long and some- 
what tedious catalogue of other resemblances, he points out 
a similarity with which we have been uniformly struck in 
the battle-scenes of the poet and the novelist (p. 242.); and 
he observes on two or three prominent circumstances which 
occur with peculiar frequency. We can notice only one of 
them; viz. that the conflict is always described as seen by 
persons looking down on it from a commanding point, and 
not mixed in the tumult themselves ; and he also institutes a 
comparison between the tournaments in Jvanhoe and in the 
Bridal of Triermain, a poem now acknowleged by Sir 
Walter Scott. It is time, however, to take leave of the author 
and his enumerations; and we cannot do this without warm 
commendations of the spirit and eloquence with which he has 
executed his task. As to the importance of the inquiry, to 
speak ingenuously, we consider it to be “ agitur tenui pulmone 
rubete :’ —but it is an useful exercise of the intellect to pursue 
any truth through a course of circumstantial evidence ; and 
the work, considered as an essay of comparative criticism, 
cannot be either uninteresting or unprofitable. 








Art. IV. The Hermit in London; or, Sketches of English 
‘Manners. 12mo. 3 Vols. 18s. Boards. Colburn. 1821. 


N ort of our miscellaneous readers are no doubt acquainted 
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JNA. With the French publication of the Hermit of the Chaussée 

d’ Antin, and of Provence, whose amusing volumes have had 
much 
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much circulation within the last two or three years. In our 
Ixxxvth volume, p. 521., and xcist volume, p. 480., we no- 
ticed at some length the productions to which we allude, and 
of which the English imitation now before us adopts both the 
title and the form: but the object of the Parisian pilgrim is 
to sketch an embellished likeness of the varying manners pre- 
valent in different parts of Paris and of France; whereas that 
of the London hermit is to caricature the more prominent 
specimens of English artificial nature. One inconvenience 
arises from this plan; that our manners, our metropolis, and 
_ even our country, suffer depreciation and degradation from 
such a form of display; and that the more faithful the por- 
traiture is, the more mortifying is it to our vanity, and the 
more disparaging to our civilization. Still the book is clever, 
lively, amusing, and moral, though not free from repetitions : 
as in the case of the Dandy, who is characterized again and 
again, as if exterior symptoms more engaged the author’s at- 
tentions than those moral bents and. tendencies whence they 
proceed ; and of every delineation there is too much, 

The first volume consists of an Introduction, and of papers 
not unlike those in the Spectator, on entering a Room, a 
Patron, being too late for Dinner, Hyde Park on a Sunday, 
the Rage for imitating Foreign Manners, a Guardsman, Time 
and Wedlock, the Fatigue of Pleasure, Fashion in Dress, a 
New Member of Parliament, Sudden Changes, the Waterloo 
Panorama, Female Charioteers and Gamblers, Romancing, a 
Conversazione, a Return from College, Fashionable Advice, 
Fortune Hunters, a Morning in a Curricle, Sitting for a Pic- 
ture, a Visit to a Country Seat, Delicate Distinctions, a Rainy 
Day, Killing Time, Giving and Receiving. Besides these 
lucubrations, we meet with one which we shall extract, intitled 


‘My Country Cousin?’ 


‘ « What a pretty morning I have made of it!” exclaimed my 
cousin Bob, who had arrived the day before from the country. 
‘ What do you mean?’ said I.‘ Why, I have been hoaxed, and 
queered, and gammoned by every body.” ‘ Relate the particu- 
lars,’ said I, interrupting him; for he appeared in a flurry, and 
somewhat ashamed of himself. 

‘ « Tn the first place,” said he, ‘‘ as I was going to look at my 
horses, a fellow ran against me, and smeared my new drab great 
coat. ‘* You unmannerly rascal,” exclaimed I, “‘ do you know 
who I am?” ‘ Know who you are?’ answered he: ‘No, mayhap 
Giles Jolter, from Warwickshire.’ ‘ So, laughing and lolling his 
tongue out of his mouth, he passed on. At the same moment a 
mud-cart crossed me, just as I was going after the fellow to give 
him a touch of my hand-whip, and spattered me all over. I-told 
my mind pretty freely to the driver, who made a swell rs “% 

cheek, 
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cheek, by tucking his tongue into it, and cried, ‘ Johnny 
Raw! when did you come to town?’ “ I'll commit you,” 
cried I; ‘“ I’m a magistrate ;”—‘ anda fool,’ says the fellow: 
‘vy I'll box you for your estate ;’ so saying he off’d with his coat. 
Now as I am a bit of a dab that way, I thought that I’d indulge 
him a little, and that he’d find me an ugly customer. So, giving 
my coat to a well dressed gentleman, I squared, and stood up to 
him like a man. 

‘ « ¢ He’s beneath your notice,’ cried a grave gentleman, dressed 
in a suit of mourning, with powdered hair and green spectacles ; 
‘ don’t dirty your fingers with him; he’s beneath your notice; and 

ou, sirrah, if you don’t ask the gentleman’s pardon this minute, 

"Il take the number of your cart, and have you fined ; I saw you 
splash the gentleman on purpose, and that’s a breach of the peace.’ 
‘I humbly ask your pardon,’ says the rascal.“ Why then,” says 
I, “ all malice is over.” So I turned round to put on my coat; 
but the well-dressed gentleman was off with it. ‘ Stop thief!’ 
says the carman ; ‘ I'll catch him; but where can I bring the coat 
to your honour?’ “ To that livery stable,” I replied, pointing to 
where my horses stand. -‘ I'll accompany you,’ said the elderly 
gentleman in black. ‘“ Many thanks,” said I; ‘“‘ and when I have 
got my coat, I should be happy to offer you a Sandwich and a 
glass of Madeira.” The gentleman stopped a quarter of an hour ; 
but the carman did not return. So he made his excuses, that he 
could not remain any longer, and left me, exchanging cards, and 
promising to call upon me. I read his card, ‘ Sir John Jones, 
Adelphi Hotel.’ ‘“ You do me honour, Sir John,” said I, offering 
him my hand. 

‘ « At this moment the carman came up. ‘ Very sorry, your 
honour,’ said he; ‘ but the rascal is too nimble for me.’ I put my 
hand in my pocket to give him half-a-crown, when, lo and behold ! 
my pocket was picked of fourteen pounds, besides silver, my 
grandmother’s gold ring, my watch, a receipt for making blacking, 
a gold pencil-case, and my gardening knife. ‘ The devil is in 
London!” cried I. ‘* Why what a burning shame! Botany Bay 
must be let loose in this quarter of the town; and, would you be- 
lieve it? all the grooms, and the ostler, burst out a laughing. 
“¢ D—— ye all,” cried I, and smacked my whip at ’m; on which 
they ran off, one crying to another, ‘ What a greenhorn! what a 
spoony !’ and I don’t know what besides. 

¢ «7 now sent my groom for my bottle-green hunting frock, 
and mounted my famous roan — cost me two hundred ; my man 
riding a thorough-bred bay. Well, I had not been a quarter of an 
hour in Rotten Rew, when two Dandies, as I’m told they’re called, 
turned up their noses at me. One took his glass, measured me 
from head to foot ; and, as I passed by the other, the monkey- 
thing says to his brother baboon, ‘ Where’s my country cousin ? 
who have we got from the fens of Lincolnshire? a fine pigeon! 
mind the country-cut coat, and the mahogany topp’d boots.’ 

‘ «« Well, I despised them ; and as I was carelessly walking my 


horse down the ride, with my whip under my arm, I had the mis- 
fortune 
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fortune to run it into the eye of a beautiful woman, mounted on a 
rare bit of blood, and followed by a groom ina crimson and gold 
livery. ‘‘ A thousand pardons, ma’am, said I; I hope I have not 
hurt you.” ‘ Not much,’ replied she, in a very sweet voice; so I 
took off my hat respectfully to her ; begged her pardon again and 
again ; and we rode up and down the Park twice, and got into a 
very pleasant conversation, 

‘« « Just at this moment, cousin Dick, in his dragoon uniform, 
gallops up to me, and taking me aside, says he, ‘ Don’t you know 
what sort of a lady you are riding with ? — just give you a hint — 
that’s all’ — and so off he gallopped ; and thus ended my morning's 
adventure.” 

‘ My unfortunate cousin afterwards went out to dinner, and in- 
formed me next morning, that he was laced up so tight in order to 
be in the fashion, that he could not eat an ounce; and after the 
Opera, a schoolfellow took him to a tavern, where there was pri- 
vate play, and fleeced him of three hundred pounds, for which he 
gave his bill. : 

(“eA — three days in London, indeed!” said I. He went 
home on the fourth; and I trust that his example may be useful to 
other country cousins, who may be exposed to the same snares. I 
need not add, that Sir John Jones, of the Adelphi Hotel, was no’ 
where to be found, any more than the purse and other articles,” 
which my cousin lost at the time he had the honour to get ac- 
quainted with him, though, from his description of him, I suspect 
him to be a practised swindler, almost as well known about town, 
though I trust not quite so much esteemed, as 

‘ Tue Hermit 1n Lonpon.’ 


The second volume exhibits the following list of topics : 
Shopping, Tattersall’s, Mistakes in Company, the Nabob 
Club, Not at Home, Learned Women and Agreeable 
Women, Diary of an Exquisite, of a Belle, Gallomesia, 
Fancy-balls, Confidence in Servants, Electioneering, Irresisti- 
bility of Manners, the Waltz, Counterfeits, gings, In- 
mates, 2 Mysterious Character, Distinctions in Dress, oe 
Repulse, Defiance and Endeavour, Maturity, eg err 
Hoax, Drill-serjeant, Courtesy, Sunday-men, the Fair Sex, 
Such is the World, the Boarding-school Heroine, and the 
Pedant. 

Volume the third is preceded by this bill of fare: Con- 
versation, Dinner-parties, New School, Life in London, 
Rout, Temper, Half-pay, Quality-scholar, Alarmist, Morn- 
ing in High Life, Street Nuisances, Economy, Borrowing, 
Art versus Nature, Too lively an Imagination, Masquerade, 
Scandal, Natural Child, Courage, Patchwork, Scene, Leav- 
ing Town, London deserted. 

The paper on ‘ Half-pay,’ which has some natural pathos 
in it, may in a degree counterbalance the unfavourable ac- 
count of our state of manners which these volumes present. 


‘ «& Peace 
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‘ * Peace being proclaimed,” said an old friend, as we were 
ating over our wine, ‘“¢T became an idle man. For a time I was 
delighted with visiting my acquaintance and nominal: friends. 
Novelty (for I had long been abroad) increased the pleasure which. 
I experienced in viewing domestic objects ; but a very little time 
rendered them uninteresting, and ennui soon obtained possession. 
of me: hung like a mildew on my prospects, and made me long 
once more for the tented field, the changing quarters, the uncer- 
tainty, nay, the very dangers of military life. 

‘ * Sauntering down the Mall, in St. James’s Park, my thoughts 
took.a successive glance at the past and present ; for the past and 
present form the whole of our life. The past may be regretful ; 
the present unsatisfactory ; but the future (which is the third and 
last state of man) is always fearfully obscure, and awfully beyond 
our. reach. 

‘ « Looking on the right and left, I espied a tiumbet of military 
men. The blue ornamented great coat, black silk handkerchief: 
round the neck, fixed spur, and dowlass trowsers, announced the 
dismounted dragoon. ‘The grey surtout and pantaloon, less easy 
air, and less affected style, showed the infantry officer, reduced, 
like the former, on half-pay, with Wellingtons, un-spurred. Both 
had issued from first floors in Suffolk Street, back rooms about the 
YAdelphi and Strand, or hiding-places in the suburbs, 


‘ “ Wand’ring along, not knowing what they sought, 
And whistling as they went, for want of thought. 


¢ «I could easily distinguish the different nations amongst my 
reduced brethren in arms.. The Englishman appeared resigned, 
though not quite satisfied. The Irishman looked doubtful and 
restless: he was boxing the compass at every moment, hoping that 
a favourable breeze might spring up and bring a prize in some 
shape; and, above all, he was erecting his crest, throwing forward 
his broad chest, setting off his well proportioned shoulders, and 
poy his sinewy legs, as much as to say, ‘ Am I nota fine look- 
fellow ? surely some of the deedies will be taking a fancy to 
me!’ The Scotchman seemed to bend to circumstances, to stoop 
to his fate; to throw off the soldier, and to assume the citizen and 
civilian : he looked as if a guid story, an act of politeness, a happy 
hit, or some unforeseen fortune, might ameliorate hislot. He felt 
that in war, and in his accounts with mankind, he stood square and 
unimpeached ; and he waited for the turn of fortune’s wheel in his 
favour. Poor, but proud; humble, but above those degrading 
shifts of exigence, by which many bright and brave men from 
other countries are ruined, Sandy is aye discreet, moderate, cal- 
culating, and cool. 

¢ « Whilst all this ran in my head; and whilst I was contem- 
plating the round, blue-eyed, fair chaired, independent head of 
paid-off John Bull; the fine aquiline nose, sharp forehead, fiery 
eye, projecting lip, dark: hair, changeful and jealous expression, 

and somewhat mutinous countenance. of half-pay brother Pat ; 
and the cold, white, high-cheek-boned, grey-eyed, yet courteous 
face 
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face of cautious Donald, or Sandy, placed on the reduced esta- 
blishment or (involuntarily) retired list, a scene interesting to my 
feelings casually took place. I beheld a military man, discernible 
as such, though in coloured clothes, sitting on a bench, his back 
against one arm of it, and his feet extended on the seat ; seemingly 
expressing, ‘ Here I am; I am put on half-pay ; I come here for 
some hours in the day; 1 ruminate on past dangers, and on past 
glory ; I frame memorials in my head, which either end in nothing, 
or, if sent, serve to light the minister’s tapers; I will take a pinch 
of snuff, or a bottle of wine with any body, or I will amuse an old 
maid or an idler, by recounting, like Othello, the perils which I 
have braved; and if nothing like this occurs, I shall retire at five, 
- to a cheap eating-house, take a pint of malt liquor, and read over 
a dozen newspapers, ere I retreat to my humble lodging to write 
dozens of letters on speculation, and to go early to bed.’ Such 
are the Scotsman’s habits: they are simple, honest, sober, and not 
dangerous to himself or to society. 

‘ «Tn front of this tall, thin, recumbent figure, was a fine look- 
ing Scottish soldier. Such I knew him to be, by his physiognomy 
and his accent. He wore his uniform, but had a round hat on his 
head, and a thick stick under his arm. ‘These are invariable 
marks of discharge, and of bending the weary way homewards. 

¢ « The officer pulled out a thin pocket-book, and taking out a 
bank-note from it, he worked it about in his hands, as if he fain 
would have increased its weight, or as if its-lightness vexed him. 
He looked thrice at it, as on a departing friend, then rumpled it, 
and, at last, put it into the soldier’s hand, and heaving a sigh, said, 
‘¢ Chairlie, I wish ye weel; tak care o’ yoursel; there’s what I 
owe ye; and I wish, man, that it were mair.” The soldier held 
back. His half-extended hand dropped, as it tried to take it. 
He. hung his head, played with his fingers, as if unwilling to 
receive it; and at length he took it gently, played with it as if it 
were not his own, eyed it, frowned upon it, and, at last, slowly put 
it into his pocket. 

‘ «© ¢ Many thanks to ye, Sir,’ cried he, and still remained im- 
moveable. ‘ Ye’re o'er guid,’ answered he, after a long pause. 
“ Thanks to you,” replied the officer, with a faultering voice. 
‘ Heaven bless ye, Sir,’ faintly articulated the soldier. He still 
stood, put his hand in his pocket, as if to return the money, 
sighed, shook his head. ‘“ Fare ye weel, Chairlie,” was hastily 
pronounced again. Chairlie was motionless. ‘ Gang awa, mun, 
now,” cried the officer. Chairlie put his hand to his hat, as if it 
had been a cap, stood in a fine soldierly attitude, faced, wept, and 
slowly paced off. ‘ Chairlie,” cried the officer. He returned. 
‘“¢ Guid luck to ye.” He extended his hand to him. The man 
seized it eagerly, and went proudly, tearfully, and regretfully 
away. 

. x I now understood what had passed: ’twas an officer bidding 
his last farewell to a faithful soldier. During the ‘ pomp and cir- 
cumstance of war,’ discipline forbade familiarity; but at a last 
parting, nature was commanding officer, and pride obeyed. Esteem 
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drew the two brethren in arms nearer together; and sympathy 
would not permit the superior to part from his humble, deserving 
comrade, without this last token of well-earned affection. 

‘ « Curiosity induced me to follow the soldier, and to fall into 
conversation with him. ‘ You seem affected at parting with your 
officer,’ said I. ‘’Tis the blackest day o’ my life,’ replied he. 
‘ A’ the dangers, and hunger, and cauld, and hard fighting, was 
naething to this: he was a right guid officer, as kind a maister as 
ever lived, and as brave a man as ever marched. Seven years we 
shared the same fate together, slept sometimes in the same bed, 
that is, on our mither-earth, and Heaven for a’ curtain; and now 
to think that his honour cannae afford to keep a man (here he 
passed his hand over his eyes), and that we maun pairt! I wish 
Boney were let loose again! I believe it was his last note that he 
gae me; would I had ne’er seen it! I wad sarve him for naething 
by day and by night, gin he wad keep me. But then he’s o’er 
prood for that ; and I dare na affront him. De’il tak the peace, 
though I did get a bit of a wound in battle.’ 

‘ « The man’s fidelity so pleased me, that I offered him a shil- 

\ ling to drink. I was ashamed of it afterwards, although my motive 

\ was good at the time ; for Chairlie was so full of love for his mas- 

/ ter, and of soldierly pride, that there was no room in his heart for 

any other feeling: no place in his mind for the intrusion even of 

interest. ‘ Thanks to you, Sir,’ said he; ‘1 dinna want; but I 

wish my maister were better off; there’s an unco‘difference atween 

him and me.’ Here he shed tears abundantly ; and as I could not 

relieve him in any way, I wished him well and left him.” 

\ ‘ Such was the story told me by Captain § It affected 
G2: me, and I thought it well worthy of a place in the portfolio of 

“es ‘ THe Hermit in Lonpon.’ 


We should hope that this work, although adapted for im- 
mediate popularity, was not formed for longevity, if such pro- 
ductions were to be considered as faithful representations of 
life ; since, by selecting for satire the prevailing imperfections 
of our society, and omitting to pourtray the indemnifying ex- 
cellences which it includes, an unfairly disadvantageous idea 
is in reality given of London and its inhabitants, and the 
nation is seemingly metamorphosed into a menagerie of 
ridiculous or profligate oddities. The book may be com- 
pared to one of those mirrors of the pedlars, which are sil- 
vered on window-glass; and which, though they reflect with 
dazzling clearness, distort with mortifying obliquity, and 
humiliate the gazer whom their brilliancy may attract. 
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Art. V. Narrative of the Chinese Embassy to the Khan of the 
Tourgouth Tartars, in the Years 1712, 1718, 1714, and 1715; 
by the Chinese Ambassador, and published, by the Emperor's 
Authority, at Pekin. Translated from the Chinese, and accom- 
panied by an Appendix of Miscellaneous Translations, by Sir 
George Thomas Staunton, Bart. LL.D. and F.R.S.  8vo. 18s. 
Boards. Murray. 1821. 


NQUIRERs into the literature of China will be much gratified 
by the perusal of the valuable publication before us; the 
translation of which has been Jong promised to the world, and 
for the appearance of which those were most anxious who 
were most familiar with the former productions of Sir George 
Staunton. The narrative, however, contains nothing material 
of a nature that can appear novel to those who have read the 
excellent travels of Mr. Bell of Antermony ; since he gives a 
very minute description of the same country, over which he 
travelled at the same time, and, indeed, must have fallen in 
with the Chinese Ambassador in the course of his route. It 
is extraordinary to observe how completely this account con- 
firms that of Mr. Bell even in the most minute circumstances, 
whether as describing particular spots. on the face of the 
country, or as depicting the manners of Tartar tribes, or as 
stating the political relations in which the countries then 
stood ; and Sir George Staunton has judiciously subjoined, in 
notes at the bottom of the page, some of the most prominent 
points of coincidence. The only parts which are entirely 
new to the English reader are those which describe the man- 
dates of the Emperor of China to the Ambassador, and the in- 
terviews of the latter with the Khan of the Tourgouth Tartars. 
‘These mandates of the Emperor are very grand, as full of mo- 
ral remarks as any of the protocols or deuterocols of modern 

European diplomacy, and containing about as little meaning. 
The Tourgouths, in consequence of some dissension with 
their kindred tribes, had removed from the neighbourhood 
of China to the borders of the Caspian sea; withdrawing 
themselves in effect from the influence of the Chinese Em- 
peror, and placing themselves under the protection of the 
Russian: but in 1771, as it is well known, they returned to 
their antient settlements, and solemnly acknowleged their de- 
pendence on the Chinese empire. The secret object of the em- 
bassy of which the narrative is before us, and of other embassies 
which took place during the expatriation of these Tartars, 
was to keep up the recollection of their former connection with 
China, and to induce them to resort to their old quarters. 
Such was the real ground of the mission. Instead, therefore, 
of quoting the summary of the Confucian system, or any of 
the other edifying particulars contained in the Emperor's 
Bb? directions 
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directions to. the Ambassadors, we shall furnish our ‘readers 
with one or two accounts of the interviews which these Ambas- 
sadors had with the Khan when they arrived at the end of 
their outward journey. 

In the afternoon, we are told, ‘ A-yu-ke Khan sent Ko-va, 
one of the priests who was immediately attached to his person, 
and others, to wait on us and to say, Our Khan proposes to- 
morrow, being a fortunate day, to have an interview with 
your Excellencies, and to receive in form the edict of the most 
excellent Emperor.’ The edict is accordingly presented ¢ on 
the second day of the moon’ by the Ambassadors, and the 
narrator assures us that it was received by the Khan kneel- 
ing: but the circumstance of the Khan’s humiliation on this 
occasion is very much questioned in a note by Sir George 
Staunton. After the ceremony of presentation, however, be 
the form what it might, we learn the following particulars : 


‘ A-yu-ke Khan having expressed himself very grateful to his 
Majesty, invited us to sit down on his right hand ; the music then 
began to play, and an entertainment was served up before us. 

* A-yu-ke Khan having afterwards enquired of us respectfully 
concerning the venerable age of his Majesty, we informed him 
that our Emperor was born in the year Kia-Vu, and was at this 
time in the 61st year of his age. 

‘ A-yu-khe Khan then enquired, what was the number of the im- 
perial princes, his Majesty’s sons. 

‘ We said, ‘“‘ Those of his Majesty’s sons who usually accom- 
pany him on his hunting excursions, some of whom are decorated 
with the titles of Ching Vang, Kiun Vang, Pei-le, Pei-tse, are 16 
in number; how many more sons his Majesty may have, who, on 
account of their youth, have not yet gone beyond the precincts of 
the palace, we know not, as under such circumstances we can have 
no opportunity of seeing them.” 

‘ A-yu-ke Khan then enquired the number of the imperial prin- 
cesses, his Majesty’s daughters. 

‘ We said, ‘‘ We have heard that above 10 of his Majesty's 
daughters are already settled in marriage ; but respecting the num- 
ber of those who may be still within the precincts of the palace 
we know nothing.” 

‘ A-yu-ke Khan continued his enquiries, by saying, “ I have 
understood that his Imperial Majesty, in crder to avoid the sum- 
mer heats, visits every year his country-residence, and there par- 
takes of the diversion of hunting. What is the name of the 
place ? how far is it from the capital ? when does his Majesty pro- 
ceed to it ? and when does he return from it ?” 

‘ We replied, “ The place which our Emperor visits in order to 
avoid the summer-heats 1s called Je-ho or Ko-la-ho-tun. It is seven 
or eight days’ journey from the imperial city. Every year, about the 
latter end of the 4th, or the beginning of the 5th moon, his Ma- 


jesty sets out upon this journey. In the mid-autumn, or — 
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ately after the last day of deer hunting, which occurs in the course 
of the 9th moon, his Majesty always returns to his capital.” 

‘ A-yu-ke Khan further enquired respecting the mountains, 
rivers, trees, and other vegetable productions of that country. We 
added ; ‘ Je-ho is situated beyond the boundary line of the Great 
Wall. There are there both high mountains and great rivers. 
The water is peculiarly sweet and excellent. The woods, as well 
as all other vegetation, are extremely luxuriant. Various kinds 
of beasts and birds are also found there in great abundance.” 

‘ A-yu-ke Khan continued his enquiries, saying, ‘* How do the 
people plough and sow the earth in your Emperor’s country ? do the 
times of sowing depend on the rainy seasons; or are the fields 
overflowed artificially ?” 

‘ We replied, ‘‘ In the empire of China, we plant or sow all the 
five species of grain, and also the various kinds of vegetables. In 
some places the fields are overflowed by art, in others they are 
watered by the rains only, and sown accordingly.” 

‘ A-yu-ke Khan next enquired, ‘“ How far is the original seat 
of his Majesty’s ancestors from the imperial city ; and what is the 
population of that quarter ?” 

‘ We replied, ‘ The place you speak of is called Shing-King 
(Mougden), and is distant from the imperial court about 20 days’ 
journey. The country in that quarter is very populous. Five 
great tribunals are established, with suitable officers in each, for 
the administration of the civil government, and there are besides 
three general officers of the highest rank stationed there for the 
purpose of holding the country in due subjection.” 

‘ A-yu-ke Khan continuing, said, ‘*‘ The Mantchoos and the 
Mongals bear a great resemblance to each other: I imagine there- 
fore that they sprang anciently from the same origin. But how has 
it happened that they have since formed separate states and nations ? 
The causes of this are no doubt well known to your Emperor. I 
accordingly must request your Excellencies to remember, when 
you return to your court, to notice these my enquiries to his Ma- 
jesty, and to solicit his Majesty to condescend to instruct me upon 
this point, by the opportunity of the return of my envoy from his 
imperial presence.” 

‘ In reply, we promised upon our return to court to address his 
Majesty on the subject, agreeably to his desire. 

‘ A-yu-ke Khan proceeded to enquire, why the Mantchoo tribes 
were divided into two classes, some being termed the Ancient 
Mantchoos, and others the New Mantchoos. 

‘ We replied, ‘“* Those Mantchoos, who were originally residents 
at Shing-king, and were among the followers of the Emperors 
Tay-tsou and Tay-tsing *, we denominate, as well as all their 
children and descendants, the Ancient Mantchoos; but those who 
have come since to reside within the limits of the territory of 
Shing-king, and who have only been in the service of our Em- 





‘ * The immediate ancestors of the first Chinese Emperor of the 
reigning Mantchoo Tartar dynasty.’ 
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perors since the removal of the court to the present capital, we 
denominate the New Mantchoos.” 

‘ A-yu-ke Khan then asked, “ Are the Mantchoo and Mongal 
written characters the same or different ? by whom were they in- 
vented, and how handed down to the present generation ?” 

‘ We replied, « Our Mantchoo characters are considerably dif- 
ferent from the Mongal characters in many respects; our Em- 
peror Tay-tsou was the first establisher of the 12 initial characters ; 
our Emperor Tay-tsing afterwards added the marginal circles and 
dots, and immutably settled the pronunciation. It is now a cha- 
racter capable of infinite changes and combinations; and equally 
elegant as copious.” 

“ _— Khan proceeded to observe, ‘‘ Many years ago E 
heard that in the dominions of your Emperor there was a certain 
Pin-see-vang (royal pacificator of the west) who had raised a re- 
bellion. In what year did your Emperor subdue and destroy 
him? Are there any partizans or descendants of the rebels re- 
maining ?” 

* We replied, « Pin-see-vang had received great favours from 
our Emperor. -In recompense for his small and weak services, his 
Majesty was graciously pleased to dignify him with the title of 
King, and to establish him with great honour and credit in the 
province of Yunnan, which lies at the south-western extremity of 
our Chinese empire : but he not only proved himself unworthy of 
such favour, but ungratefully broke out into rebellion. Our Em- 
peror was in consequence greatly incensed, and immediately dis- 
patched forces against him, by which he and all his adherents 
were completely destroyed and exterminated. The laws and 
statutes of our Chinese empire will by no means permit the exist- 
ence of any of the descendants or adherents of those who thus 
revolt against their country, and forget the favours that had been 
conferred on them. This rebellion took place in the year Quee- 
cheu (A. D. 1673) ; and it is now above 40 years since the complete 
restoration of tranquillity.” ” 


The subsequent conversation places in a still stronger 
point of view the curiosity and sagacity of A-yu-ke Khan, of 
whom but little is known in Europe ; except from the account 
which Bell has given of him, and from that singular interview 
which he had with Peter the Great on the banks of the 
Wolga, when he engaged to furnish Peter with five thousand 
Tartars, whom he afterward sent according to promise : 


‘ On the 5th day of the moon, Yee-she, one of the attendants on 
the person of A-yu-ke Khan, came to us by his orders and said, 
‘‘ We hear that your Excellencies have in your suite two very ex- 
pert archers: the King, our master, wishes to see them; pray, 
therefore, if you have no objection, allow them to wait on his Ma- 
jesty ; nevertheless, if it be inconvenient, he will not desire it. 

_ © We replied, ‘* We have with us two New Mantchoos, who are 
archers by profession, but nething more; they are by no means 
5 particularly 
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particularly expert: but, as your Sovereign wishes to see them, 
we shall order them to take their bows and arrows, and proceed 
accordingly.” : 

‘ Ko-tcha-eur-too and Mee-kieu attended in consequence, and 
took with them the bows and arrows which they had received as 
special gifts from his Imperial Majesty. 

‘ A-yu-ke Khan having invited them into his presence, and de- 
sired them to take seats near him, they were served with tea and 
fruit. He first enquired from them their ages; then, pointing to 
the pears in the dish, asked whether we had that species of fruit in 
our Chinese empire. Ko-tcha-eur-too answered in the affirmative. 
A-yu-ke Khan proceeded to ask what other fruits we had in 
China ; Ko-tcha-eur-too replied, that our fruits in China were very 
various, and too many to enumerate. 

‘ A-yu-ke Khan next asked them how far the country of their 
nativity was distant from the metropolis. Ko-tcha-eur-too replied, 
that when travellers proceeded thither from the imperial city, on 
horseback, they performed the journey in about three moons. 
A-yu-ke Khan then enquired of them, whether their country was 
hot or cold, whether rain or snow abounded or not, and whether it 
was remarkable for its mountains, rivers, or forests. Ko-icha-eur-too 
replied, ‘“‘In the country to which I and my family belong, -the 
summer-months are not very warm, and the. winter-months ex- 
ceedingly cold. The quantity of rain and snow which falls is un- 
certain. In ordinary winters the snow lies upon the ground to the 
depth of 2 or 3 che (cubits): but in severe winters the depth of 
the snow is 4 to 5 che, and more. The mountains are high and 
rugged; the forests thick and close; the rivers and torrents ex- 
tremely numerous. ‘The most remarkable among them are the 
He-lung-kiang * and the Niai-men.” ! 

‘ A-yu-ke Khan further enquired, whether the water of these 
rivers were sweet or bitter. Ko-tcha-eur-too said, ‘* The water in 
these rivers is sweet and beautifully clear: even in the narrow 
passes, where the current meets with interruption, the beauty and 
clearness of the water remain unchanged.” 

‘ A-yu-ke Khan asked, what kinds of fish were found in these 
rivers, and what wild animals in the mountains? Ko-tcha-eur-too 
replied, ‘“‘ The kinds of fish met with in these rivers are very many. 
Among others is the whang-yu, a fish which grows to the ——- 
of 10 to 20 che or more, and is caught by the Solons and Ta-hu- 
eur (Daourians) for the purpose of being offered as tribute to the 
Emperor. In the mountains there are tigers, panthers, bears, 
wolves, wild boars, deer, pao, kan-ta-han (elks), and other similar 
animals,” 

‘ A-yu-ke Khan asked, whether the people tilled and sowed the 
land in that country ; what kind of houses they lived in; and 
what species of animals they kept for their domestic use ? 





‘* The former is the Amour or Sagalien Oula of our maps ; the 


latter is uncertain.’ 
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‘ Ko-tcha-eur-too replied, ‘“‘ They do not till or sow the land; 
they are occupied in the pursuit of game, and live entirely by 
hunting. They have no fixed habitations, but migrate from place 
to place, in the same manner as is practised by your Majesty’s sub- 
jects. They rear and feed no animals besides their horses.” 

‘ After this conversation they took up their bows and arrows, 
and shot atatreeasa mark. A-yu-ke Khan expressed his admir- 
ation at their dexterity ; upon which Ko-tcha-eur-too said, ** We 
are by no means good archers; we are mere learners from the 
schools ; but there are archers where our Emperor resides, who 
shoot with the strong bow, and are skilled in the art in all its 
branches.” 

‘ A-yu-ke Khan then took one of the bows into his own hands ; 
and after examining it, asked, whether the horn of which it was 
constructed was bullock’s horn ? 

‘ Ko-tcha-eur-too replied, ‘ In the southern parts of our Chinese 
empire we have an animal called a buffalo or water-bullock. This 
is buffalo’s horn.” 

‘ A-yu-ke Khan enquired, what was the size of the buffalo, and 
what was the colour of the animal ? 

‘ Ko-tcha-eur-too replied, “ 1 happen to have had an opportu- 
nity of seeing these animals, the Emperor my sovereign having 
once sent me, upon service, to the southern province of Hou-quang. 
They are somewhat larger than the common bullock, and the 
colour of their hide is nearly the same as-that of the camel.”. 

‘ A-yu-ke Khan next enquired of Ko-tcha-eur-too, whether he 
happened to know what kind of bow his Imperial Majesty himself 
used ? whether his Majesty ever practised shooting at a target ; 
and if so, whether his Majesty was successful in hitting the mark? 

‘ Ko-tcha-eur-too said, ‘‘ The bow used by his Majesty is 
similar in its form and mode of construction to the ordinary bow, 
but the finest and most perfect horn is always selected for the pur- 
pose, and is put together with the wood of the ye pos His Ma- 
jesty frequently practises shooting at a target, and generally hits 
the mark 8 or 9 times out of 10.” 

‘ A-yu-ke Khan asked whether in our empire the native Chinese 
were also accustomed to shoot with bows and arrows or not; and 
whether or not we had brought with us any of the military arms 
which we used in warfare ? 

‘ Ko-tcha-eur-too replied, “‘ In China the Green division of the 
Emperor’s army is formed wholly of native Chinese. In all the 
provincial stations, and principal posts on the frontiers, we have 
always great numbers of excellent archers. His Majesty from 
time to time exchanges the soldiers stationed at these posts, with 
those on duty about the imperial court, expressly with a view to 
their practising and perfecting themselves in riding and archery, 
and to afford an opportunity of encouraging and rewarding them 
according to their deserts. When our troops take the field, they 
carry with them cannen, musketry, swords, spears, bows and ar- 
rows, and arms of many other kinds ; but, exce ting our bows and 


arrows, we have brought nothing of the kind with us at present.” 
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‘ A-yu-ke Khan again looked at the bows and admired them. 
He then asked Ko-tcha-eur-too whether, beyond his native coun- 
try, there were any other countries or kingdoms? how far distant 
it was from the sea? and whether he had himself crossed the seas 
or not ? 

‘ Ko-tcha-eur-too said, ‘‘ Beyond my native country are the 
countries called Pi-eur-la and Yu-chu-en, the tribes of Mo-ni-ye- 
eur and Ku-loo-ye-eur, and many others with whose names I am 
- unacquainted ; but they all pay an annual tribute to his Imperial 
Majesty. The eastern sea is distant from my native country about 
a month’s journey. I have never yet crossed the seas, but I have 
occasionally journeyed along the sea-coast when hunting.” 

‘ A-yu-ke Khan said, that he had heard that there was a king- 
dom wien to the Chinese empire called Chao-sien (Corea) ; he 
asked whether it paid tribute to his Imperial Majesty or not; and 
whether Ko-tcha-eur-too had ever been there or not? 

‘ Ko-tcha-eur-too replied, Chao-Sien is undoubtedly one of the 
kingdoms subject to our Chinese empire. It pays an annual tri- 
bute to our Emperor of its various productions. I never, how- 
ever, visited that country.” ’ 


On their return, the Ambassadors make an official report ; 
which, as it is entirely in Chinese taste, full of mnings ‘as 
high as the mountains,’ and ‘ as vast as the seas,’ and other 
usual extravagances, we think is not likely to coincide much 
with the taste of our readers. 

Of the Appendix of miscellaneous translations, the first is 
an abstract of four chapters of a novel intitled Yu-kiao- 
lee. As in the course of this piece much is effected by magic, 
and the hero easily extricates himself from some difficulties 
by marrying two ladies at once, Sir George did not deem it 
sufficiently accordant to European notions to be interesting, 
and therefore discontinued the task which he had commenced. 
Next follow notices of four Chinese plays, 1. The Student’s 
Daughter revenged ; 2. The Stratagems of the General whose 
Forces the River divided; 3. Leaving a Slipper, on the New 
Moon; 4. Curing Fish on the Banks of the River in Autumn. 
Of the last three plays we learn little more than the titles and 
the dramatis persone: but of the first Sir George favours us 
with a more extended notice; and, as there are at present 
only two plays translated from the Chinese, “ The Orphan 
of Tchao,” rendered into French by Father Premare, (being 
the groundwork of Voltaire’s tragedy of “ The Orphan of 
China,”) and since into English, and “ ‘The Heir in Old Age,” 
translated by Mr. Davis, our readers may be glad to be pre- 
sented with the plot of another Chinese drama : 

‘ First Part. — A rich old woman has one son, a child of eight 
years. A poor student, who has a daughter seven years of age, 


borrows a small sum of money from the old weman, which he af- 
terwards 
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terwards finds himself unable to repay. In lieu of payment he 
leaves his daughter with the old woman, and consents to her being 
affianced as the future wife of her son. 

‘ Second Part. — Thirteen years after, the student’s daughter, 
now twenty years of age, is still living with the old. woman, al- 
though her son having died young, the intended marriage could 
not take place. One day the old woman goes to an apothecary 
to demand payment of a debt — the apothecary persuades her to 
accompany him to a bye place, and there attempts to kill her — 
‘but they accidentally meet two men, a father and son, who inter- 
pose, and save her life. ‘They claim in return for this service, re- 
spectively, the old woman and the student’s daughter in marriage. 
—The old woman at first refuses, but on being threatened, consents, 
and brings the strangers home to her house: the student’s daugh- 
ter, on being informed of this engagement, positively refuses to 
ratify it on her part ; but the old woman having married the elder 
stranger, both of them become inmates of the house, and the 
younger stranger perseveres in urging his suit. 

‘ Third Part. — The younger stranger being still unable to per- 
suade the student’s daughter to marry him, conceives he may be 
able to prevail, by previously getting rid of the old woman; and 
accordingly goes to the afore-mentioned apothecary to purchase 
some poison. The apothecary makes objections ; but, on being re- 
cognized, and threatened with a discovery of his former attempt to 
commit murder, he complies, and the young man, having obtained 
the poison, puts it into some broth, intended for the old woman, 
who is sick. By some mistake, however, the elder stranger, the 
father of the younger, drinks the broth in her stead, and dies im- 
mediately. — The scheme of the younger stranger being thus 
frustrated, he repeats his demand of the student’s daughter in mar- 
riage, and threatens to accuse both her and the old woman of the 
murder of his father, if she persists in her refusal — she remains, 
nevertheless, inflexible — both the women are then brought before 
a magistrate, and charged with the murder —and the younger 
being put to the torture to compel her to confess, resists firmly for 
some time; but, seeing the old woman about to be tortured like- 
wise, her fortitude fails her, and she charges herself with the mur- 
der, though innocent. 

‘ The magistrate then declares himself satisfied ; and, having 
pronounced sentence of death upon the young woman, is thanked 
by the false accuser for his righteous judgment. _ : 

‘ Fourth Part. — The student’s daughter is brought out for ex- 
ecution — attests her innocence, and begs her life—but is not 
spared. — She declares, just before her execution, that in testi- 
mony of her innocence, it will snow though in the midst of sum- 
mer; that her blood will fly upwards, and stain the ensigns of the 
tribunal; and that there will be a drought for three years in the 
district wherein she is executed. — All these prodigies happen ac- 
cordingly, . 

‘. Fifth Pari. — The poor student, m the mean while, had be- 
come a great Mandarin, and it was part of his duty to revise, oc- 
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casionally, the proceedings of inferior magistrates. — One day, 
when he happened, unawares, to be reading the record of the trial 
and of the sentence passed upon his own daughter (of whom he 
had heard nothing, since he had parted from her, when a child,) 
her ghost appears to him, relates the injustice which had been 
committed, and calls for revenge. Upon this he immediately 
summons all the parties before him — institutes a new trial ~ rec- 


tifies the sentence — appeases the ghost — condemns the false ac- 
cuser, who was himself the murderer, to be cut into ten thousand 
pieces ; banishes the wicked apothecary for life ; and, lastly, sen- 
tences the unjust magistrate to the corporal punishment of one 
hundred blows, and dismission from his office for ever.’ 


This seems to be a sufficiently regular plot: but a repre- 
sentation comprehending the varieties of murder, torture, and 
an execution, is somewhat exclusively adapted to the taste of 
i. people who have a sort of anatomical curiosity, and delight 
in any horrible exhibition. Still, if we did not daily witness 
similar occurrences in more civilized nations, it might appear 
surprizing that, where they have so much of regular drama, 
by no means deficient in sentiments, characters, or incidents, 
such nonsensical pantomimes as ‘* The Marriage of the 
Ocean and the Earth,” described by Lord Macartney, or 
‘‘ The Eclipse of the Moon,” seem to be the great favourites, 
and to be brought forwards on the grandest occasions. The 
solution attempted by some writers, that these fooleries were 
exhibited only from the contempt which the Chinese enter- 
tain for foreigners, and for the amusement of the English and 
Dutch ambassadors, we cannot help considering. as entirely 
groundless, when we recollect the delight expressed by some 
of the grandees at court on the whales waddling before the 
Emperor’s box, and spouting forth some tons of water into 
the pit. They elbowed Lord Macartney that he might not 
fail to notice such a fine sight, and could not refrain from ex- 
claiming, Hac, kung hao ! This is charming, delightful ! 

The Appendix next contains an extract from a Chinese 
herbal, “ On the Character, Culture, and Uses of the annual 
herbaceous Cotton.” This is a very curious document, and 
will be deemed interesting when it is considered that it is from 
one species of this cotton, viz. the brown cotton, that nankeen 
cloth is manufactured. Then follow various extracts from the 
Pekin Gazette; several of which relate to military transac- 
tions, but all of which tend in a considerable degree to 
illustrate the manners and customs of the country. We shall 
copy two or three which appear to us the most remarkable. 
The first would be still more singular if, instead of the * Ist 
and 2d of the 4th Moon of the 5th year of Kia King,’ it bore 
date at Paris in the year 1813. 

. * Imperial 
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‘ Imperial Edict.—It appears that there are now many de- 
scendants in the second and third generation, of persons in the 
highest rank of nobility, who, from misfortunes or other causes, 
have been reduced to poverty or very humble employments : it is 
therefore ordered, that all such persons who have not attained the 
7th degree of civil, or the 5th degree of military rank, shall be 
presented at court, that.they may be pensioned, or raised in rank, 
according to their respective claims. Khin-tse.’ [i. e. respect this.] 


‘ 4th and 5th of the 4th Moon of 
the 6th year of Kia King. i May 14th and 15th, 1801. 


‘ Imperial Edict.— On our return from the imperial tombs, 
which we visited on the occasion of quitting our habits of mourn- 
ing, we met with a man on horseback, in the district of Whang- 
ma-tien, who galloped to and fro in our presence with great appa- 
rent haste. The officers in waiting having apprehended the 
offender, and investigated the circumstances, it was found that he 
was an attendant on Mien-ko, prince of T chuong-ching. Animad- 
verting on such extraordinary and irregular behaviour, we direct 
that, in the first place, the offender shall be committed to the 
custody of the Tribunal of Crimes, where he shall be punished 
with the bamboo, according to the law against insolent and unrul 
conduct in the imperial presence; and that, secondly, Mien-ko 
shall resign his post as a general in the army, and member of the 
Supreme Council, but shall continue to enjoy the rank and title of 
Prince of Tchuong-ching, in token of our indulgence towards him. 
We, however, abstain from a final decision of the affair, till we re- 
ceive the result of the deliberations of the Tsoung-zin-foo, or Tri- 
bunal for Affairs affecting the Imperial Family. Khin-tse.’ 

‘ 3d and 4th of the 4th Moon of 
sip Oth your of Kia Kine i May 14th and 15th, 1801. 

‘ Imperial Edict. — The marriage of the third Imperial Princess 
Ho-je Sala appointed to take place in the ensuing spring, the 
Tribunal of Mathematics is ordered to select a fortunate day for 
the celebration of this event. Khin-tse.’— 


‘ 23d of the 5th Moon of the 
6th year of Kia King. i July 3d and 4th, 1801. 

‘ Imperial Edict.— The gracious protecting Temple of the 
King of the Dragons, on the mountain Yu-chun-shan, has, on 
every occasion of drought, proved favourable to the prayers we 
offered up there, according as long since has been duly recorded 
in our sacred registers. 

‘ Immediately after the summer-solstice of the present year, a 
great want of rain was experienced; on which account we were 
induced, on the 17th instant, again to offer up our prayers and 
sacrifices in person, at the temple above mentioned. In the course 
of the very same day a fall of small rain or dew was observed, 
and on the following, the country was relieved by frequent and 
copious showers. 

‘ This further proof of efficacy in granting our requests aug- 
ments our veneration; and in testimony thereof, we direct ue 
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the temple of this propitious divinity shall receive an additional 
appellative, and be styled, on all-future occasions, “ The gracious 


in protecting and efficacious in preserving” the Temple of the 
King of the Dragons. Khin-tse.’ 


Altogether, we consider this volume as forming an import- 
ant and valuable addition to our literature. The public, 
indeed, would have had still higher obligations to the trans- 
lator of Ta-tsing-leu-lee, if he had continued his inquiries 
into the government and laws of China, and had proceeded 
to give a translation of that immense work, the T a-tsing- 
hoei-tien, which comprizes the institutes of the empire at 
large: for until that production be translated into some Euro- 
pean language, our knowlege of the political regulations and 
jurisprudence of China must still remain in many particulars 
incomplete. 

We are happy to find that a foreign scholar, M. Abel Re- 
musat, intends to publish an entire version of the novel Yu- 
kiao-lee, which Sir George Staunton was discouraged from 
finishing; the fragment given by him being written with 
so much simplicity that we were disappointed by its abrupt 
termination. A Chinese novel, indeed, must be in a consi- 
derable degree valuable as a curiosity, and as illustrative of 
the national manners; and the very circumstances mentioned 
by the translator must render the work more curious and 
amusing. — We should be glad also to see a complete trans- 
lation of the play of which we have extracted the plot. Of 
the other dramas we can scarcely form any judgment from 
the trifling particulars communicated by Sir George Staunton : 
but he thinks that, by a careful examination of the collection 
of one hundred plays from which these are taken, many would 
be found that, if translated accurately and at length, would 
not prove uninteresting. 

During the last thirty years, an extraordinary degree of 
light has been thrown on the history, the government, and 
the manners of China; and for a very considerable portion of 
all which we know, and is worth knowing, respecting that 
country, we are indebted to the researches and observations of 
the accomplished translator of the work before us, and those of 
Mr. Barrow. Yet the attempt to naturalize the literature of 
China is only in its first beginnings; and we look forwards 
with sanguine hopes to the discovery and display of treasures, 
that have been for ages hidden from Europe by the thick veil 
of a language which it was ignorantly supposed by foreigners 
that they could never withdraw. Sincerely do we wish well 
to the labourers in this vineyard; and particularly to those 
servants of the East India Company, stationed in China, who 
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may be desirous of atoning for the listlessness of their prede- 
cessors on that station, and may eagerly embrace the oppor- 
tunity of illustrating the country of their residence, while they 
improve the knowlege and enlarge the literature of their 
native land. 





Art. VI. Manual of Mineralogy: containing an Account of 
Simple Minerals, and also a Description and Arrangement of 
Mountain-Rocks. By Robert Jameson, Regius Professor of 
Natural History, Lecturer on Mineralogy, and Keeper of the 
Museum in the University of Edinburgh, F.R.S. F.S.A., &c. 
&ce. &c. 8vo. pp. 501. 15s. Boards. Edinburgh, Constable 
and Co.; London, Hurst and Co. 1821. 


PBoresson JAMESON is no stranger to the public or to us; 

and in addition to our knowlege of him from his books, 
we learn from our Scotch friends that he is reputed to have so 
complete an acquaintance with mineral specimens, that if a 
gem or an ore or a stone be shewn to him, he will at once 
pronounce on its class, its order, its genus, and its species ; — 
detailing also minutely its colour-suit and its crystal-suit, — 
its frangibility, its hardness, and its weight, — with its sapidity 
or insapidity, — and all its little characteristics of distinction, 
though they be so microscopic and evanescent as to be impal- 
pable and imperceptible to every body but himself. When 
he has thus set his mark on them, he can sort all his speci- 
mens in their appropriate divisions in the drawers of his cabi- 
net, with ‘‘ every shade so softening into shade, — that as 
they still succeed, they ravish still.” 

All this he can do, we are told, as accurately as Milo in 
days of yore could pitch millet-seeds through a needle’s eye: 
— but this, we are informed, is positively all. If he casts his 
eye beyond his cabinet, he is completely bewildered. The 
immensity of nature is too much for his comprehension. He 
perceives the rocks, mountains, and valleys of a landscape so 
hazily and bedimmed, that he mistakes the visions and b:zar- 
reries of his own fancy for their regular arrangement and dis- 
tribution; and his theories and his general views, when he 
ventures on them, are consequently distorted and erroneous, 
as in the instance of his notable conclusion that the globe is a 
huge polyhedral crystal, of which rocks are the facets ! His 
taste, also, is said to be radically bad. A person with no taste 
might occasionally hit on that which is tasteful: but, when 
Mr. Jameson has a choice, he uniformly selects what is bar- 
barous and uncouth. 
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It is reported to us that the cause of all this may be easily 
traced, for that he spent a part of the most enthusiastic period 
of his youth at Freyberg, under the celebrated Werner; 
who had the wonderful art, peculiar it should seem to Ger- 
mans, of kindling in the breasts of his pupils a violent love 
for his system, and of adhering to it most implicitly and per- 
tinaciously, through good report and evil report. Now this 
system, though it manifests uncommon genius in its author, is 
enveloped in the most inelegant and barbarous farrago of terms 
ever invented ; and by the contemplation of these, the ground- 
work of his beloved system, Mr. Jameson seems to have had 
his youthful taste incurably infected. 

We should also be inclined to imagine, that his once unqua- 
lified and devoted adherence to his master’s opinions and doc- 
trines has eventually cramped his own powers of indépendent 
observation and remark, and has made his mind (as usual in 
such discipleship) a mere repository and cabinet of opinions, 
without the habits or the power of thinking for himself. Now, 
however, the Professor has turned renegado, — given his old 
master Werner the slip, — and resigned himself most quietly 
into the hands of his successor, M. Mohs. Apparently, these 
Germans possess the art of fascination in perfection, when 
they can so rapidly gain over such distinguished men as Mr. 
Jameson, and bind them so firmly to their cause. M. Mchs 
is just commencing a similar career, and has already mustered 
in this country a considerable force; which we fear the volume 
under our review will have more influence to increase, than 
either the published or the threatened works of M. Mohs 
himself. 

“We think it is peculiarly unfortunate for the progress of 
mineralogy that Professor Jameson, who stands so _ in 
the science, has adopted this barbarous system in so wholesale 
a manner, without the slightest attempt at selection or im- 
provement. ‘The language and the terms which he formerly 
adopted from Werner were harsh enough, as we might expect 
in a work on oryctognosy and geognosy: but the worst of 
them were musical and brief, when compared with the conso- 
nant-bristled-line-long-lumbering-terms of M. Mohs; for it 
seems that we are now to call cinnabar by the name of Pris- 
mato-rhomboedrischer-rubin-blende, and the diamond by the 
name of Octaedrischer-diamond. The inventor of such pre- 
cious words must, we imagine, have had an eye to the interest 
of his countryman Feinagle’s system of mnemonics; for our 
memories at least, as well as our tongues, would require some 
artificial aid in wrestling with such a nomenclature. This, 
however, is no objection.to Mr. Jameson, who copies all most 
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faithfully ; thinking that it would be presumption in him to 
innovate on the effusions of a man like M. Mohs. He copies 
even his laughable truisms, and announces his profound dis- 
covery with the utmost gravity that ‘ common sea-water is the 
water of the ocean ;’ (p. 3.) of which the world was hitherto 
ignorant, and mineralogists did not even know that the water 
of the sea was a mineral and its channel a mine till they were 
informed of these important facts by M. Mohs and Mr. Jame- 
son. Homer, indeed, found long ago that the sea was infer- 
tile *, as far as it was incapable of producing a crop of wheat 
or barley: but this discovery was nothing to the profound 
result of the present author’s investigation — that sea-water is 
the water of the sea. 

To us it is not a little marvellous that hail and snow 
escaped a similar description among minerals with rain and 
air, particularly as there would have been room to flourish off 
a few of the unintelligible P’s and Fs of the system, in speak- 
ing of their crystallization; though the diversities of form, as 
so admirably delineated in Scoresby’s Arctic Regions, might 
have appeared a little puzzling; and there would have been 
no originality in the announcement that snow 7s white, because 
in this they are anticipated by Moore in the Irish Melodies, 
who informs us that 


“© The white snow lay 
On the narrow pathway.” 


In one point of view, Mr. Jameson has not used his new 
master well. ‘To save, perhaps, the trouble of writing a new 
introduction, he has copied verbatim that which M. Mohs 
prefixed to his CHARACTERISTIC, without attempting to amend 
its obscurity or its vagueness; and even in contradiction of 
his own reference to his ‘ Treatise on the Characters of 
Minerals,” for an explanation of terms. For example, Mr. 
Jameson, in his * Treatise,” gives a very different account of 
hardness from that of M. Mohs which is here copied, and also 
from what is found in the text of the work before us. In 
this borrowed introduction, we are told that the number 2 ex- 
presses the hardness of ‘ @ variety of prismatoidal gypsum.’ 
What variety it is we are left to guess ; for, on turning to this 
prismatoidal-gypsum-haloide in the Manual, we find no 
varieties mentioned, and the hardness marked = 1.5,—3.5. 
We are left as much in uncertainty respecting all the ten 
degrees of. hardness which M. Mohs has set down and Mr. 
Jameson copied. ‘They seem, indeed, to take it for granted 
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that those who read their books should know what they mean 
by intuition, and should implicitly agree to all that they say 
without the privilege of examination or appeal. 

Nevertheless, greatly as we dislike the barbarous and 
lengthy terms ot Mohs here followed, we must do Mr. 
Jameson the justice to say that he has given a very minute 
account of simple minerals, so that this Manual will almost 
supersede with the generality of students a reference to his 
larger work ; the last edition of which we regret to say is also 
barbarized with Mohsisms. 

The more novel, and to many readers the more interesting 
portion of the present volume is the second part; which con- 
tains a * Description and Arrangement of Mountain-Rocks.’ 
Mr. Jameson’s idea of a mountain, however, we are puzzled 
exceedingly to understand. ‘ Minerals,’ he says, ‘ to have 
the true characters of mountain-rocks, must occur not only in 
great masses but frequently, and present in their structure 
and composition such characters as shall serve to distinguish 
them and make them known in whatever situation they may 
be found.’ It should seem to follow that, if we had only seen 
a mountain-mass of granite, basalt, or lime-stone once or twice, 
we are not hence intitled to call it a rock till we have seen 
many such masses. It must also result that the Author of 
nature had an eye to Mr. Jameson’s mineral system in the 
creation of rocks; for it is a part of his definition that rocks 
must present * such characters as shall make them known in 
whatever situation they may be found.’ 

It is singularly incongruous, also, both with the definition 
and with the established usage of the language, to class among 
mountain-rocks, as Mr. Jameson has here done, not only the 
alluvia of valleys and plains, but the sand of the desert, coral 
and shell sand, clay and loam or soil, common salt, peat, &c. We 
again repeat that he must have a very strange notion of a 
mountain-rock ; and we marvel that the manitest blunder of 
calling turf-bogs, sandy deserts, salt-mines, and arable soil, by 
the name of mountain-rocks or rocks of any sort, was not 
pointed out to him by the most humble corrector of the press. 
We recollect nothing so bad as this in Burnet, Buffon, or 
Brande; though the works of these celebrated men are viewed 
by Mr. Jameson as mere vagaries of fancy, at variance with 
all the darling details of his oryctognosy and geognosy. 

We have one very serious charge to allege against tlie 
whole of this portion of the work: it does not exhibit any of 
the numerous improvements which have been made for the 
last ten or fifteen years by the active and persevering mem- 
bers of the Geological Society, and particularly by Dr. Mac- 
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culloch. To what must we ascribe this omission ? Howsoever 
it may have originated, it is very culpable, and most mate- 
rially injures the value of the book. Dr. Macculloch, Mr. 
Kidd, Mr. Greenough, and other eminent geologists, have 
brought most satisfactory proof that there is no such class of 
rocks as those which Mr. Jameson persists in calling Tran- 
sition, in opposition to the strongest facts. We perceive, how- 
ever, that he has quietly given up the Wernerian account of 
their origin, by couching his description of them in vague 
qneuages very different from the oracular dogmatism in the 
first edition of his Mineralogy, when he was fresh from the 
school of Freyberg. ‘The class, he says, was named Tran- 
sition ‘ from its forming, as it were, the transition or passage 
from the primitive to the secondary rocks.’ Werner’s own 
account, however, as formerly given by Mr. Jameson himself, 
was that, after the chaotic solution had deposited the primitive 
rocks, and the receding of the waters left them dry for a time, 
on a sudden the waters again rose high over the primitive 
rocks, and deposited the transition-formation. Now, Mr. 
Jameson suppresses this fancy, and instead of it gives us 
nothing but unmeaning words; without any account of the 
origin of these transition-rocks ; and, which is worse, without 
affording us any criterion to guide us in determining that any 
rock which we may encounter is or is not a transition-rock. 
He tells us, indeed, that they have a /ess crystalline aspect 
than the primitive rocks; and that particular rocks, such as 
greywacké, appear to characterize them : — but the secondary 
rocks have also a less crystalline aspect than the primitive, 
and contain organic remains; so that, when the characterizing 
rock greywacké is wanting, how are we to distinguish the 
transition from the secondary, or, as Mr. Jameson delights to 
call them, the Floctz ? ‘To this question the Manual affords no 
answer. ‘This transition-class, indeed, while it continued in 
fashion, was an admirably fertile region for the conjectures of 
which geologists seem so fond, at the very time when they ex- 
claim loudly against them. ‘The pupils of Werner boasted 
that he proceeded on rigid induction, and discarded all con- 
jecture as unscientific: but that this was not the case the 
downfall of his short lived theory is ample proof. 

We also support our charge that Mr. Jameson has not ex- 
hibited the present state of geological knowlege, by referring 
to what he has said of the much disputed subject of stratifi- 
cation ; on which his notions are exceedingly confused. We 
quote his account of ‘ Stratified Structure :’ 


‘ When a mountain, mountain-mass, or bed, composed of one 
species of rock, is divided by means of parallel seams into masses 
whose 
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whose length and breadth are greater than their thickness, or into 
what may be denominated tabular masses, which extend generally 
through the whole mountain, it is said to be stratified, and the indi- 
vidual masses are termed strata. Of this kind of structure we 
have instances in granite, lime-stone, clay-slate and mica-slate.’— 

‘ Granite is sometimes disposed in great beds in gneiss and 
other rocks, and occasionally these beds appear divided into strata. 
In other instances, in granite-mountains we observe besides other 
structures also the stratified ; but this latter is in general less per- 
Sect than what is observed in similar rocks.’ — 

¢ It was once erroneously maintained that primitive lime-stone, 
granite, sienite, and greenstone, were never stratified.’ 


These statements clearly shew that Professor Jameson has 
never looked into any of the recent works of Dr. Macculloch 
and Mr. Greenough. ‘The latter, in his facetious but well- 
supported scepticism, has so clearly shewn the uncertainty and 
vagueness of the terms strata and stratification, and has so 
successfully ridiculed the Wernerian and Jamesonian notion 
of mantle-shaped and basin-shaped beds, that we wonder that 
Mr. Jameson did not make an effort at greater precision and 
greater truth. So far, indeed, is it from being the real state 
of the case that it was ‘ once’ ( formerly) maintained that 
granite was never stratified, that it is by Dr. Macculloch 
placed unconditionally at the head of his classification as 
unstratified ; and he farther adds that “ there zs no instance in 
nature of a stratified rock forming veins,” and granite-veins 
every geologist knows are not of rare occurrence. How does 
Mr. Jameson reconcile this with his decision that this doctrine 
was once maintained, when Dr. Macculloch, at the head of our 
geologists, s¢z// maintains it ;— not on the evidence of cabinet- 
specimens, but on the basis of ample observation? It is also 
very remarkable that Mr. Jameson does not once mention the 
name of Macculloch in his work, while German and French 
names are profusely sprinkled through his pages: 

The author has concluded his account of mountain-rocks 
(which, notwithstanding our strictures, is highly valuable, ) 
with a tabular arrangement of them according to their struc- 
ture. As this is of unquestionable utility in distinguishing 
rocks, we shall abstract it : 


‘JI, SrmpLe MounrTain-Rocks. 


¢ j. Compact. 


‘J, 1. Limestone. 2. Chalk. 3. Oolite, 4. Marl. 5. Cale. 
tuff. — II. 6. Serpentine. 7. Fuller’s earth. —III. 8. Wacke. 
9. Basalt. —IV. 10. Clay-stone. 11. Compact felspar.— V. 
12. Pitch-stone. 13. Obsidian. 14. Pearl-stone. 15. Pumice, 
—VI. 16. Clay, including potter's, common, and plastic clay, 

Cc2 17. Loam, 
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17. Loam.— VII. 18. Quartz. 19. Jasper.— VIII. 20. Clay 
iron-stone. 21.°Calamine.— IX. 22. Coal. 23. Peat. 


‘ 2. Granular. 
a ‘ 1. Lime-stone. 2. Gypsum. 3. Quartz-rock. 4. Hornblende- 
rock. 5. Felspar. 6. Calc-sinter. 


! 
‘ 3. Slaty. 





‘1. Clay-slate. 2. Chlorite-slate. 3. Talc-slate. 4. Potstone. 
5. Alum-slate. .6. Drawing slate. 7. Whet slate. 8. Bitumin- 
ous shale. 9. Slate-clay. 10. Flinty slate. 11. Adhesive slate. 
12. Polier-slate. 13. Bituminous marl-slate. 14. Hornblende- 
slate. 15. Tripoli. 


‘II. Compounp MovuntTAIn-Rocks. 





| ‘1. Granular. 

| | I. 1. Granite. 2. Syenite. 3. Protogine. 4. White stone. 
Ti 5. Green stone. —II. 6. Quartz-rock. 7. Sand-stone. — III. 
| 8. Topaz-rock. 





‘2. Slaty. 
‘ 1. Gneiss. 2. Mica-slate. 3. Green-stone-slate. 
‘ 3. Porphyritic. 
‘ 1. Porphyry. 2. Porphyritic granite, syenite, basalt, green 
stone, gneiss, and mica-slate. 3. Trachyte. 
‘4. Amygdalordal. 


‘1. Amygdaloid. 2 Amygdaloidal porphyry, green stone, 
and basalt. 





‘ 5. Conglomerated. 


‘ 1. Conglomerate and’ many sand-stones. 2. Conglomerated 
granite, gneiss, mica-slate, clay-slate, porphyry, &c. 3. Grey- 
wacké and greywacké-slate. 4. Tuffa, trap, clay-stone, and 
volcanic.’ 





Although this table is valuable, it is far from being fault- 
less, particularly where precision of terms is concerned: but 
) on this point we shall not go into detail, some of the faults 
being so obvious that they must strike the merest novice in the 
science. 

Weare sorry that we cannot praise Mr. Jameson’s ‘ Sys- 
tematic View of Petrifactions ;’? because, though it may be cor- 
rect as far as it goes, it does not appear that by his brief and 
meagre descriptions a single specimen could be determined or 
identified. ‘The Tentamen, i in Latin, (and why in Latin, we 
may ask ?) is liable to the same objection of being inapplicable 
in practical study. 
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Art. VII. The History of the Crusades for the Recovery and 
Possession of the Holy Land. By Charles Mills. 2 Vols. 
8vo. pp.475. and 408. 1/.4s. Boards. Longman and Co. 


We gave in a former Number* our opinion of Mr. Mills’s 

*¢ History of Muhammedanism ;” and we have now to 
announce that his success in that publication has induced him 
to exert his powers in a wider sphere. He is a professed 
admirer and imitator of Gibbon; and we think that it is un- 
fortunate for him that, on this as well as on the former occa- 
sion, he has selected, as subjects for re-modelling, two eras 
already illustrated by that author himself. Of Mr. Gibbon’s 
general manner of composition, as applied to history, we have 
uniformly expressed our disapprobation : his study of effect, 
his poetical mode of grouping his materials, and his rye. 
into hasty record many facts that were material and indee 
principal, we have always considered as great improprieties in 
historic style: his levities, his indelicacies, his sarcasms, ap- 
pear to us errors of a still more vicious cast; while the variety 
of names, or descriptions, or circumlocutions, used by him to 
indicate the same individual, would be scarcely worth re- 
marking for the pettiness and rhetorical affectation which it 
evinces, did it not at the same time occasion much perplexity 
to his narrative. Many of these faults Mr. Gibbon redeemed 
by excellences; he has the power of unveiling the disguises 
of human nature, and of bringing forwards those slight traits 
which, in the midst of the deepest hypocrisy, at once. develope 
folly or expose vice; in imitating the sententiousness he has 
sometimes caught the pregnant wisdom of Tacitus: but he 
succeeds above all in delineations of enthusiasm, in vivid re- 
presentations of battles, and picturesque descriptions of 
perilous adventures. 

The subjects, on which Mr. Mills has entered into the lists 
of competition with the historian of Rome, are those on which 
Mr. Gibbon has the most favourable opportunities for the dis- 
play of his peculiar talent, and in treating which he has dis- 
played the most splendid and most happy passages in the 
whole of his great work. If Mr. Mills had attempted, on the 
present occasion, to give in a simple and succinct manner the 
tale of the Crusades, we should have hailed his undertaking 
with pleasure, even if he had failed in the execution of it : 
but, as it is, we sat down in suspense, and we rise fatigued 
and disappointed. 

The Crusades occupy a period of nearly 300 years, and 
form the last grand event in that dark period which inter- 





* See Monthly Review, vol. xci. N.S. p. 199. 
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vened between the destruction of Rome and the restoration of 
letters in Europe. The several tribes of barbarians, who at 
different times had overwhelmed the dismembered dependen- 
cies of the Roman empire, had before this sera become fully 
established in their separate states ; and the Popes were just 
growing sensible of that power which public opinion had 
gradually conferred on them in most of the governments of 

urope. ‘The Visigoths only were unsettled in Spain. Some 
important victories which they gained in the eleventh century 
against their Moorish invaders, and the romantic sticcesses of 
Count Roger the Norman, who expelled the Arabs from the 
island of Sicily, and pursued them to the coast of Africa, were 
preludes to the grand enterprize of the Crusades. 

We have had occasion lately, in our notices of several 
works*, to animadvert on the progress of the different Cru- 
sades, and particularly of the first. We cannot, however, 
forbear from extractifig Mr. Mills’s description of the siege of 
Antidchi and the taking of Jerusalem, which are executed by 
hirn with more than ordinary animation : 

‘ The capital of Syria was only four miles in circumference, 
and extended over both elevated and level land. It was sur- 
rounded by a wall; and, in those places where the mountainous 
nattire bf the ground presented no natutal defence, tlie height of 
the artificial bilivark wis moré than sixty feet. A detp ditch 
néitly ericompdssed the city; the Orontes washed part of the 
wistern walls} atid opposite to the spots on the north and east, 
where the Crusaders encamped, was a marsh, which had been 
formed by the waters from the adjacent hills. On the prospect of 
an attack, the emit, a grandson of Malek Shah, made every pre- 
paration of defence. The fortifications were repaired and fur- 
nished with hostile engines ; and the magazines of provisions were 
replenished. Most of the male Christian population were consi- 
dered superfluous consumers of stores, and weté dismissed from 
the place. Antioch was the refuge of many of those people 
whioni the Latins in their march had dispossessed; ahd the auxi- 
liary arid native troops amounted to six thousand of seven thou- 
sand horse-soldiers, and from fifteen thousand to twenty thousand 
foot. 

‘ The formidable appearance of the city sunk the heroism of 
some of the leaders into timorous prudence. They urged in 
council that many of their troops were dispersed over the country 
ifi various garrisons, and could not be recalled till the spring. In 
that season the Emperot of Constantinople would send money and 
stores, and succours of men would also arrive from the west. But 
Raymond and others contended that inaction would prodtice vice 











* See in particular our account of Villers and Heeren, vol. Ix. 
N.S. p. 466.; of Lemoine, vol. xii. p. 539.; of Michaud, vol. Ixx1. 
p.493., Ixxvii. p. 520i, Ixxxvil. p. 519: 
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and disorder ; and a delay of the attack would be construed by the 
Turks into a consequence of inability and cowardice. ‘ The 
power of God, which has hitherto given us victory, will still be our 
spear and shield ; and while we are favoured by Heaven, we need 
not fear either princes, or places, or times.” This appeal to 
bravery and religion banished despondency ; and in order to guard 
against relaxation or cowardice, the chiefs bound themselves b 
outh not to desist from the siege till the city should be taken by 
force or stratagem. ‘The plan of attack was agreed upon ; and 
the camp was formed round the eastern, northern, and towards the 
western sides: part of the west and all the south were left open 
to the besieged. The city had five gates; and by this arrange- 
ment, the gate of the Bridge, and the gate of St. George belonged 
to the Turks. The other three gates were blockaded. Bohemond 
and Tancred, who commanded the Italians, were opposite the 
entrance of the east, called the Gate of St. Paul. The two 
Roberts, Stephen of Chartres, and Hugh Vermandois, with the 
Normans, the French, the Flemish, and the English, extended 
from the camp of Bohemond, in a northerly direction, to a gate 
called the Gate of the Dog. From this gate to that of the Duke, 
so named from the title of Godfrey, were Raymond and Adhemar, 
with the people of Gascony, Provence, and Burgundy. Godfrey, 
with his brother, and Conon of Montagu, and Reginald of Toul, 
accompanied by the people of Lorraine, the Frisons, the Saxons, 
the Franconians, and Bavariaus, extended from the gate of the 
Duke towards that of the Bridge. 

‘ For some time the Crusaders rioted in plenty, totally undis- 
turbed by the people of Antioch. The vallies round the city were 
fertile in corn and grapes; and herds of cattle were fed in their 
rich meadows. Some days were lost by the besieged in the op- 
pression of terror ; but at length they resumed their heroism, and 
the horrors of war began. The few Greeks and Armenians of 
the city were allowed free communication with their brethren ; 
and it was the universal complaint that they reported to the Turks 
the state of the Franks, and the preparations for hostility. The 
garrison made frequent sallies from the unblockaded gates ; and 
by the desultory mode of war in which the Turks excel, they 
harassed the foraging parties, and the imperfectly guarded places 
of the camp. For want of a bridge near the station of Godfrey, 
the Latin soldiers were obliged to wade or swim over the river, 
which it was necessary for them to pass when they were in quest 
of provisions. Ingenuity, however, at length assisted them ; and 
a number of boats lashed together united the opposite shores. 
They hurled enormous stones, and impelled their battering rams 
against the walls; but Antioch had in former ages resisted many a 
vigorous attack, and the mouldering hand of time had spared it. 
The usual battering instruments were ineffectual ; and, at the cost 
of much invention and labour, they erected a new machine in the 
shape of a tower, and filled it with troops. The soldiers of Ray- 
mond wheeled it to the gate; but the showers of arrows from the 
Turks destroyed the assailants, and the besieged made a sortie at 
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the same time, and set fire to the artificial tower, which soon was 
reduced to ashes. Their subsequent efforts against the walls were 
equally vain, for the Antiochians attacked them in the rear as well 
as from the battlements. As all the courage and skill of the 
Crusaders had been foiled, they now opposed the Turks by means 
which could only have been expected from the simplicity and 
ignorance of savages. ‘They dug immense stones from neighbour- 
ing rocks, and accumulated them in such piles before the gate of 
the bridge, that the people of the city were in that quarter effec- 
tually barricadoed. 

' So unskilful were the operations of the besiegers, that, at the 
end of three months, Antioch stood firm and uninjured. The 
labours of the Croises were in circle rather than in progression. 
The distresses which they had made in the country now recoiled 
on themselves; they repented of their improvident waste of the 
forage which they had collected from the other side of the river. 
The vicinity of Antioch was exhausted, and the wintry season pre- 
vented any commerce between the camp and distant lands. ‘The 
sword of the enemy, and the more afflicting pangs of hunger, 
daily carried off numbers, both of rich and poor. An ox, which 
at the commencement of the siege was scarcely worth fifteen 
shillings, became as valuable as four pounds. The price of a lamb 
or kid was increased nearly twenty-fold. The pods of unripe beans 
were considered as delicacies ; and thistles were held in the same 
estimation ; though, in consequence of the scarcity of fuel, they 
could only be half boiled. Carrion was openly dressed ; and human 
flesh was eaten in secret. Twenty-four shillings scarcely furnished 
a horse’s provender for one night; and hence the cavalry, which 
at the beginning of the siege numbered more than seventy thou- 
sand horses, was soon after Christmas reduced to two thousand. 
The winter-rains were heavier than usual ; they made a morass of 
the camp, and putrified the tents and military accoutrements. 
Pestilential diseases necessarily sprung from these calamities. The 
surface of the Latin positions presented the appearance of one 
vast burial-place. Many of the soldiers escaped evils which active 
bravery could not resist, nor patient endurance mitigate, by flying 
to the Christian settlements in Cilicia and Mesopotamia. Robert 
of Normandy went to a new English colony in Laodicea, and did 
not return to the army till he had been thrice recalled. By the 
advice of the council, Bohemond, Tancred, and Robert of Flan- 
ders, with all the cavalry and fifteen thousand foot-soldiers, made 
a predatory excursion into the Turkish territories. Raymond and 
Adhemar remained to guard the camp. Godfrey was oppressed 
by illness. Acquainted with every movement of their foes, the 
Turks seized this favourable occasion of attacking them; the 
bravery of the Christians rose with their dangers ; they routed the 
infidels: but the impetuosity of their valour urged them to press 
too quickly after the Turks; and their imprudence cost them dear , 
for a new sally was made upon their divided squadrons, and the 
Moslems recovered the day. Bohemond and his troops returned 
to the camp with large stores of provisions ; but they were soon ” 
haustec 
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hausted by the ill disciplined army ; and the Turks learnt that 
famine had once more afflicted their enemy. Experience at length 
taught the Crusaders the propriety of vigilance, and of total se- 
paration from the people in Antioch. Under the disguise of 
Greeks, Syrians, and Armenians, the Moslems frequently mixed 
with the army, and reported its condition to Baghasian. A repe- 
tition of such conduct was prevented by an expedient at once 
ludicrous and dreadful. Bohemond slew some Turkish prisoners, 
and roasted them alive. He then exclaimed to the astonished bye- 
standers that his appetite would submit to necessity, and that 
during the famine he would greedily devour what at other times 
would be loathsome and disgusting. 

‘ Desertions multiplied, and among those which gave most 
offence to the Generals, was the departure from the army of Tati- 
cius. He represented to the council that if he were permitted to 
go to Constantinople, he would induce his Imperial master to open 
the granaries for the benefit of his liegemen. He would bind 
himself by oath to return, and would leave his tents as the pledge 
of his fidelity. Whether the chiefs were seduced by these fair 
promises, or whether they foresaw his treachery, and yet thought 
it prudent to conceal their feelings, is an uncertain and immaierial 
point. Taticius and his soldiers departed, never to return, and 
according to the lamentation of the Archbishop of Tyre the 
people with so pernicious an example before them, had no scruple 
in violating their oaths and public professions. The desertion of 
Taticius was not the only great instance of cowardice in this part 
of the siege. Two other columns of the sacred army gave way. 
The warriors were confounded by the departure of William Vis- 
count Melun, surnamed the Carpenter, and the fanatics were dis- 
graced by the worldly-mindedness of Peter. They attempted to 
fly together, but Tancred met them, and brought them fo the tent 
of Bohemond. Reproaches alone would not have constituted their 
punishment, if royal authority and influence had not turned the 
sword of justice aside. At the request of Hugh of Vermandois, 
Bohemond accepted the declaration and oath of William, that he 
would never give up the holy undertaking, or bear enmity against 
Tancred for having intercepted his flight. Peter likewise was 
pardoned. 

‘ The famine still continued, and was as productive of crimes 
as the most unbounded plenty. The Croises were in that state of 
sullen savage desperation which the extreme of misery often pro- 
duces. The dying and the dead were spectacles so familiar to 
their eyes, that death no longer taught them morality. The ex- 
hortations of the clergy to virtue, though ceaseless, were in vain, 
and at the suggestion of the papal legate, judicial punishments 
were inflicted on moral crimes. Gaming, usury, drunkenness, and 
frauds in buying and selling, were cognisable by a tribunal, which 
was composed of lay and clerical elders. The pious Adhemar 
thought that conjugal affection was as sinful as immodest love, and 
that perfect chastity would be visited by Divine favour. The 
women, both vicious and decorous, were therefore separated from 
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the men, and placed in a remote corner of the camp. About the 
sdime tiie Godfrey rose from the bed of sickness, and the people 
had difficulty in accounting for this consolation by their return 
to piety.” — 

(Jerusalem.) * The next métning every thing was prepared for 
battle ; and there was no one who was not resolved either to die for 
Christ, or restore his city to liberty. Religious zeal did not only 
inflise GOurage and viguur into the infirm and young, but even the 
woitien took arms: The battering rams, the cats, and the towers, 
weré impelled against the walls ; and the Egyptians met the attack 
with darts, stones, and the Greek fire. The conflict raged through- 
out the day ; and strong as were the fanaticism and courage of the 
Christians, yet the triutiph was with the besieged. The great 
towet of the Count of Tholouse was much injured ; hundreds of 
mént were slain; and, on the approach of darkness, the com- 
marnders ordered a tetreat. The night was speht in watching and 
alarth by Christians and Saracens. The walls of the city had 
matiy breaches in thetti; and the a was weakly defended. But 
the spririg of action was not relaxed; and wlien the mornin 
atost, ull was industry and bustle. The means both of hostility 
and defence were repaired: Every Christian seemed fresh and 
fietve ; the towers were matined with choice-dtawn cavaliers ; some 
modanted the summits and secorid stories; others were at the bottom 
imipelling the immense masses; The battering rams were put into 
rietion; and such Croises as were not attached to some of these 
efigines,; were stationed at a distance to cover by their darts and ar- 
rows the attacks of their friends, The besieged repaired their mural 
breaches, got ready their fire, their boiling oil, and all the dreadful 
stwtes of wari For several hours expectation stood in horror for 
the issue of the raging ednflict: About noon the cause of the 
western world seemed to totter on the brink of destruction; and 
the inbst courageous thought that Heaven had deserted its people. 
At the moment when -all appeared lost; a knight was seen on 
Mount Olivét, waving his glittering shield as a sign to the soldiers 
that they shdild rally and return to the charge. Godfrey and 
Eustace cried to the army that St. George was come to their suc- 
cour. The languishing spirit of enthusiasm was revived, and the 
Crusaders returned to the battle with pristine animation. Fatigue 
and disability vanished; the weary and the wounded were no 
longer distinguishable from the vigorous and active; the princes, 
the columns of thé army; led the way, and their example awoke 
the mdst timid te gallant and noble daring. Nor were the women 
to be restrained from mingling in the fight : they were every where 
to be seen in these moments of peril and anxiety, supporting and 
relieving their faiiitirig friends, In the space of an hour the Bar- 
bacan was broken down, ard Godfrey’s tower rested against the 
inner wall. Changing the duties of a gerieral for those of the sol- 
dier; the Duke of Lorraine fought with his bow. ‘ The Lord 
guided his hand, and all his arrows pierced the enemy through 
and our nell Near him were Eustace and Baldwin, “ like two 


lions ‘beside another lion.” At the hour, when the Saviour of he 
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world had been crucified, a soldier, namied Letoldus of Tourtiay, 
leaped upon the fortifications ; his brother Engelbert followed, arid 
Godfrey was the third Christian who stood as a conqutrof en the 
ramparts of Jerusalem. The glorious ensign of the cross strearhed 
from the walls. Tancred and the two Roberts burst open the gate 
of St. Stephen, and the north and north-west parts of the city pre« 
sented many openings. The news of the success soon reached 
the ears of Raymond, but instead of entering any of tlie breaches, 
he animated his troops to emulate the valour of the Frentvh. 
Raymond’s tower had only been — repaired, the Proverigals 
mounted the walls by ladders, and in a short time all Jerusalem was 
in possession of the champions of the cross. The Muselmans 
fought for a while, then fled to their temples, and submitted their 
necks to slaughter: Such was the carnage in the Mosque of Omar, 
that the mutilated carcasses were hurried by the torrents of blood 
into the court; dissevered arms and hands floated into the current 
that carried them into contact with bodies to which they had not 
belonged. ‘Ten thousand people were murdered in this sanctuary. 
It Was nut only the lacerated and headless trunks Which shocked the 
sight, but thé figtites of the victors thefnselvés réeking #ith the 
blood of theit slatightered eriemies. No place of refuge remiaitied 
to tht vatiquished, so indisetiminately did the insatiable ftihaticisth 
of the conquetors disregard alike supplicatidn and resistaneeé, 
Some were slain, others were thrown from the tops of the churehes 
and of the citadel. On entering the city, the Duke of Lorraine drew 
his sword and murdered the helpless Saracens, in revehge for the 
Christian blood which had been spilt by the Moslems, and.as a 
punishment for the railleriés and outtagés to which they had stib- 
jected the pilgrims. But aftet having dvétged the cause of 
Heaven, Godfrey did tot neglect other réligious dutiés. He thréw 
aside his armour; clothed himself in a linert mantle, and, with bate 
head and naked feet, went to the ehurch of the Sepulchre. His 
piety (unchristian as it may appear to enlightened days) was the 
piety of all the soldiers: they laid down their arms, washed their 
hands, and put on habiliments of repentance. In the spirit of hu- 
mility, with contrite hearts, with tears and groans, they walked over 
all those places which the Saviour had consecrated by his presence. 
The whole city was influenced by one spirit; and “ the clattiout 
of thanksgiving ws loud enotigh to have reached the stats.” The 
people vowed to sin no more; and the sick atid poor weré liberall; 

relieved by the great, who thought themselves sufficiently rich anid 
happy in living to see that day. All previous misfortunes were 
forgotten in the present holy joy. The ghost of the departed 
Adhemar came and rejoiced ; and as at the resurrection of Christ 
the bodies of the saints arose; so at the resurrection of the temple 
from the impurity of the infidels the spirits of many of those whe 
had fallen on the road from Europe to Jerusalem appeared arid 
shared in the felicity of their friends. Finally, the hermit who, 
four or five years before, had wept over the degraded condition of 
the Holy City, and who had commiserated the oppressed state of 
the votaries of Christ in Palestine, was recognized in the — 
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of Peter. It was remembered that he had taken charge of the 
letters from the patriarch to the princes of Europe: it was ac- 
knowledged that he had excited their piety, and inflamed their 
zeal ; and the multitude fell at his feet in gratitude for his faith- 
ful discharge of his trust, praising God who was glorified in his 
servant. 

‘ In wars of ambition, subjugated cities, after the ebullition of 
military lawlessness, become the possessions of the victorious state 
and public. But in the Crusades each soldier fought from per- 
sonal motives; and the cause of the war, and not submission to 
authority, was the principle of union. Personal interest frequently 
prevailed ; and, accordingly, each Crusader became the owner of 
any particular house on the portal of which he had set his buck- 
ler. But the treasures of the mosques were converted to the use 
of the church and of the poor; and among the splendid spoils of 
two of the principal temples were seventy large chandeliers, fifty of 
silver, and the remainder of gold.’ 


In giving an account of the fourth Crusade, Mr. Mills con- 
fines himself scrupulously to those transactions which finally 
concluded in having some influence on Palestine: detailing 
the outfit of the German barons, their successive arrivals in 
the East, their disregard of the satisfied condition of those 
whom they wished to succour: their folly in success, their 
sudden dejection, and their extermination. All this is well 
told: but he omits to relate any of those great preparations, 
destined for the Holy Land, which terminated in crusades in 
Sicily, or in crusades against Constantinople. Mr. Mills 
perhaps thought that, as the professed historian of the * Cru- 
sades for the Recovery and Possession of the Holy Land,’ he 
might confine himself to such as resulted in some effect on 
that region: but we think that these events are important 
not only as giving a view of the temper of that age and the 
extent of ecclesiastical influence, but as forming also an essen- 
tial part of the Crusades, to shew how it happened that the 
French and Italians, who in the preceding expeditions had 
been among the leading adventurers, landed not at all in 
Syria during the fourth Crusade, but left the Germans to reap 
by themselves its honours and its miseries. ‘This omission, 
therefore, appears to us a defect in the present history. . 

In the retrospect which Mr. Mills takes of the Crusades, 
we cannot regard his conclusions as just. We admit that 
they were wars of fanaticism; that the principle of self- 
defence, which has been adduced to justify them, was not 
(with perhaps a single exception) the motive of any of the 
chief leaders; and that such a principle did neither in fact 
Occasion, nor could it in policy sanction, the emptying of 
Europe to depopulate Asia, and to recover Jerusalem — 
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the hands of infidels. We believe also the religious notions 
on which those wars were undertaken to be impious, and their 
morality to be injustice. Still, when looking back on them 
as parts of the history of the world, as links in the mighty 
series of human events, we cannot say that these measures, 
though originating in folly and crime, have been productive 
of unmixed evil; nor do we think that it tends in the least to 
invalidate moral distinctions, if we imagine that the progress 
of mankind in arts and civilization is sometimes produced by 
means which seem to have no connection with that end. Such 
views only shew that the vices and extravagancies of mankind, 
even when expatiating in their widest excess, are controuled 
by some counteracting principle of good; that there is some 
power which, amid the wildest wantoning of human passions, 
still pronounces, Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther ;” 
and that, in the midst of absurdities, follies, and vices, good 
is often, in spite of man, brought out of evil. We conceive 
that the view which Mr. Gibbon has taken of the consequences 
of the Crusades is every way more just; and, while we recall 
to mind the improvements in the arts, the enlargement of 
commerce, the rise of the free states in Italy, the enfranchise- 
ment of serfs, and the establishment of chivalrous orders and 
sentiments as independent of feudal institutions, which the 
Crusades in so conspicuous a manner contributed to effect, 
we feel ourselves bound to urge that those romantic and hair- 
brained expeditions of our ancestors to the Kast were not pro- 
ductive of * unmixed evil’ to Europe. 

The two ample extracts which we have made will satisfy the 
reader that Mr. Mills is sometimes happy in his descriptions, 
but we cannot say that such passages occur with sufficient 
frequency to atone for the general inflation and artificial 
structure of his composition. He is not successful in giving 
individuality to the characters and actors in the Crusades ; 
and we find nothing throughout the work which can be put 
in competition with the characters (for instance) of Peter the 
Hermit, of St. Bernard, of Richard the First of England, of 
Saladin, and of Celestine the Third, as drawn by Gibbon, 
Nothing is sketched with such boldness and effect. ‘To shew, 
however, that Mr. Mills has sufficiently copied Mr. Gibbon’s 
affectations, it is only necessary to mention that the persons, 
whom in one page we find termed Knights ‘Templars, are in 
the next called Templars, or Red Cross Knights, then Cava- 
liers, and so on through the changes; or in like manner 
Knights Hospitallers, Hospitallers, Hospitalians, Military 
Friars, Knights of St.John, Cavaliers of St. John, &c. &c. ; 
—or to quote the following sentences : 


‘ We 
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‘ We dwell with impassioned interest on ‘ the fierce wars and 
faithful loves” which moralized the songs of our early poets, and, 
losing nothing of our veneration for the regular beauties of clas- 
sical lore, we can admire the rich and luxurious ornaments, which 
the creative jmagination of romance has thrown around the disin- 
erestedness and gallantry, the dignity and pathos of chivalry.’— 

‘ The soldiers of the cross had all the heroism, but none of the 
polish, of knight-errantry, and the sword leaped from its scahbard 
not for the generous purpose of avenging the looks which threat- 
ened beauty with insult, but for the vile and rude office of striking 
off a Saracen’s head. In Europe, they fought for Heaven and the 
ladies; in Palestine, for Heaven only’; and the spirit of military 
fanaticism was so much stronger than that of military gallantry, 
that many noble cavaliers, disdaining the soft collar of the gentle 
affections, aspired to high and austere virtyes, and enrolled them- 
selves in those martial fraternities of which celibacy was the key, 
in order that the “ lascivious pleadings of the lute” should be 
drowned in the roarings of the brazen throat of Paynim war,’ 


In the same page, also, with the last paragraph, we learn 
that ‘ potentates and plebeians made consentaneous movements 
and simultaneous exertions.’ 

Passages likewise occur in which we should have been 
better pleased to find that Mr. Mills had availed himself of 
the detailed account given by Knolles of the Crusades in the 
commencement of his admirable History of the Turks, in- 
stead of consulting Thomas Fuller, and interlarding his own 
work with ludicrous extracts from that author, whose general 
character as an historian is not misrepresented by Bishop 
Nicholson, when, speaking of his Church History, he says, 
‘¢ If a pretty story comes in his way that affords scope for 
clinch and droll, off it goes with all the gaiety of the stage, 
without staying to inquire, whether it-have any foundation in 
truth or not; and even the most serious and most authentie 
parts of his works are so interlaced with pun and quibble that 
It looks as if the man had designed to ridicule all annals into 
fable and romance.” 





Art. VII. Transactions of the Society instituted at London for 
the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, &c. 
Vols, XXXVI. and XXXVII. 8vo. 10s. 6d.each. Boards. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


7} E are desirous of occasionally paying our respects to the 
Transactions of a Society which is, perhaps, unequalled 

as to its practical utility: but the numerous demands on us 
sometimes retard our intentions, and the Society itself has 
given such an impulse to the march of improvement in 
arts 
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arts and manufactures, that it can hardly keep pace with the 
velocity which it has communicated. ‘ Good wine needs 
no bush;” and the merit of these volumes may be appre- 
ciated by the character of those which have preceded them. 
No article is admitted which, with its accompaniments of 
models, machinery, drawings, &c., has not already undergone 
the test of a critical and scientific examination, and which 
has not already obtained for its author the honour and the 
reward bestowed by this munificent institution on exertions of 
_ genius, skill, and science. We can specify only some of the 
papers. 

In the AGRicULTURAL department, several premiums are 
adjudged to individuals for extensive plantations on moun- 
tainous, rocky, and intractable soils, where the labours of the 
plough would yield a very precarious profit. To plant the 
British colours on a newly discovered island is deemed suffi- 
cient to appropriate the soil: but how much worthier a claim 
has he who plants the verdant foliage of nature on some use- 
less waste, preparing materials for future navies, and furnish- 
ing the labourer with immediate and profitable employment ? 
A paper by Mr. Espinasse, on the Management of Bees, one 
of those subjects of rural economy which are by no means 
undeserving of attention from the farmer, and are extremely 
interesting to the naturalist, well merited the silver Ceres 
medal. It is a paper which every gardener or cottager can 
understand, and, without bewildering himself with ingenious 
theories, he may profit in the management of his hives by the 
long and successful experience of the author. 

Mr. Young, an eminent surgeon at Edinburgh, received 
the gold Isis medal for his communication of the method 
which he adopts in cultivating the Papaver Somniferum, and 
in preparing from it an opium which Dr. Duncan and Mr. 
Gillespie have certified to be remarkably efficacious, and in no 
degree inferior to the best Turkey opium. The object of 
this communication is to describe a method by which the 
obstacles that have hitherto been deemed insuperable against 
the profitable culture of the poppy are removed; and to shew 
that opium of the finest quality may be raised in Great Bri- 
tain, sufficient not only for home-consumption but for export- 
ation. It is proposed also to cultivate the poppy as well for 
its oil as its opium ; and it appears that early potatoes may be 
raised on the same space of ground and by the same culture ; 
such a crop, in a favourable season, being likely to yield a 
clear profit of from 50/. to 80/. an acre. One acre of pop 
pies, cultivated according to the method of Mr, Youngest 
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yield 1000 pounds of seed; and this quantity of seed will 
give by expression $75 pounds of oil. 

Of the papers in CuEmistRy, one is by Mr. Bowden, who 
received the gold medal for his very simple, cheap, and as far 
as experience has hitherto gone, his effectual remedy or pre- 
ventative against the Dry Rot in Ship-Timber: it is merely 
submerging all the timbers and planks in the sea for a time 
before they are used. Ships already taking injury from that 
disease should be sunken, and it will be found that the fungi 
which attached to them are soon destroyed.— The second 
paper, by Mr. Cook, gives an account of the successful Pre- 
servation of Anatomical Preparations, by means of common 
brine, or solution of muriate of soda: which may be had for 
about ten-pence a gallon, and will answer all the purposes of 
preserving natural and morbid structures which spirit of 18 
or 20 shillings per gallon will effect. The original paper will 
of course be consulted for particulars, by those professional 
gentlemen to whom the information which it communicates is 
especially valuable. | 

Under the head of Potire Arts, we find two premiums 
awarded to Mr. Hullmandel and Mr. Redman, for specimens 
of Lithography ; an art invented some years ago in Germany, 
and but lately introduced or much pursued in England. Its 
great advantage is that of enabling the artist to present the 
public with the original productions of his pencil, without 
having recourse to engravers.— Mr. Einsle also received 
thirty guineas for the communication of his method of making 
Ivory Paper, for the use of artists. 


‘ The properties which render ivory so desirable a substance 
for the miniature-painter and other artists are, the evenness and 
fineness of its grain, its allowing all water-colours laid on its sur- 
face to be washed out with a soft wet brush, and the facility with 
which the artist may scrape off the colour from any particular 
part, by means of the point of a knife or other convenient instru- 
ment, and thus heighten and add brilliancy to the lights in his 
painting more expeditiously and efficaciously than can be done in 
any other way. oe 

‘ The objections to ivory are, its high price, the impossibility of 
obtaining plates exceeding very moderate dimensions, and the 
coarseness of grain in the larger of these ; its liability, when thin, to 
warp by changes of the weather; and its property of turning yel- 
low by long exposure to the light, owing to the oil which it contains. 

‘ The candidate produced before the Committee several spe- 
cimens of his ivory-paper about an eighth of an inch thick, and of 
superficial dimensions much larger than the largest ivory: the 
surface was hard, smooth, and perfectly even. On trial of these 


by some of the artists; members of the Society, it ee 
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colours may be washed off the ivory-paper more completely than 
from ivory itself, and that the process may be repeated three or 
four times on the same surface, without rubbing up the grain of 
the paper. It will also, with proper care, bear to be scraped with 
the edge of a knife without becoming rough.’ 


The process, which is very unexpensive, is explained at 
large. Colours on ivory are liable to be injured by the exu- 
dation of animal oil, a defect from which the ivory-paper is free; 
and the latter is likewise considered as having an advantage 
. over the former in the facility with which it receives colours, 
and in the greater brilliancy of them when laid on, owing to 
the superior whiteness of the ground. — The musical world 
will feel obliged to Mr. Barraud for his Jmproved Violoncello ; 
an intermediate instrument between the common violoncello 
and the double bass, contrived for the purpose of producing 
a more agreeable general effect in performances of chamber- 
music than can be derived from the use of two violencellos, 
or even of a violoncello and double bass in moderately sized 
rooms, 

The papers in MEcuHaANics are very numerous, and cannot 
be understood without reference to the plates: indeed, of 
many we should say that they cannot be perfectly understood 
without a view of the models themselves, which are deposited 
in the Society’s room. We can only select the szdyects of 
a few, not the particulars of any; feeling how very inadequate 
must be any attempt to explain the principles of them, or to 
do justice to their merits, without the aid of the graver. 

Mr. Grant’s Life-Preserver appears to be well worthy of at- 
tention; and the testimonials in its favour by several naval 
officers will relieve us from responsibility in giving such an 
opinion. Numerous life-preservers have been suggested: but 
from some cause, perhaps their complexity, no one of them 
has been brought into general use. Vessels are occasionally 
lost at too great a distance from the shore to be relieved 
by the admirable apparatus of Captain Manby’s mortar; and 
sometimes the sea is so tremendously boisterous that no life- 
boat can get to the sinking vessel in time to save her crew. 
Mr. Grant, after a variety of contrivances to remedy these 
difficulties, at length determined on the conversion of a 
ship’s water-cask into a life-preserver; and this simple 
machine, requiring little or no care, and little or no ap- 
paratus, is always at hand. All the ship’s water-casks now in 
use may be converted into these life-preservers in a few hours. 
A barrel of 36 gallons, with such a bed or cradle lashed to it 
as is here described, will float eight or ten men ashore in a 
stormy sea; those who from cold and fatigue are unable to 
Rev. APRIL, 1822. Dd hold 
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hold on have a seat, and are supported round the back ; and 
from the manner in which the ballast is fixed to the cask, 
— which, moreover, may convey the ship’s papers, and a few 
light articles of value, —.it will always float steadily, and can 
neither roll nor upset. : 

Mr. Prior’s machine to prevent Accidents in descending 
Mines is another attempt to diminish the chance of those fatal 
accidents to which man, in the busy career of life, is exposed. 
The rope may rapidly uncoil or break, by which men and 
coals are let down and brought up at coal-pits: but whenever 
this happens, ‘ two powerful clicks, with centres of motion on 
the side of the moving frame,’ are brought into action by the 
elasticity of the springs which are under them, and the bucket 
is stopped. 

Mr. Park has saved the public some thousands annually by 
his Cast-iron mooring Block, adopted by the Navy-Board at 
Portsmouth harbour ; which, already too shallow, was almost 
in danger of becoming choaked up by the yearly necessity of 
throwing into it many thousand tons of shingle, which is no 
longer requisite. 

Mr. Jones has remedied many of the imperfections of the 
common Pulley-Block, and received the Society’s silver medal 
for his improvements. — The great simplicity, cheapness, 
and usefulness of Mr. Richtie’s Improved Pendulum induced 
the Society to reward that gentleman’s ingenuity with a 
pecuniary compliment, in addition to the gold Isis medal. 
His improvement in ‘Time-keepers, by locking together the 
paleets, crutch, and pendulum, occasions a great saving in the 
motive force, and at the same time promotes an uniformity 
and regularity in the rate of going. 

The most elaborate communication in these volumes, ac- 
companied by an unusual number of plates, is Mr. Clement’s 
description and illustration of a machine which he has in- 
vented for drawing circles, ellipses, parallel, radiating, and 
spiral lines; the teeth of wheels, and the threads of screws; 
and for dividing right lines, circles, and ellipses, both geo- 
metrically and perspectively. ‘The most satisfactory testimony 
in its favour is subjoined by a gentleman particularly com- 
petent to appreciate its high merit ; and it is sufficient praise 
to say that Mr. Lowry, whose own contrivance for the pur- 

ose is universally allowed to be excellent, acknowleges that 
fre never saw a machine so convenient in its application or so 
comprehensive in its powers as that of Mr. Clement. He 
accordingly expressed his desire to have one for his own use. 

Mr. Russel has invented an effectual method of Locking 
the Cocks of Liquor-Casks ; and we mention it because the 
palpable 
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palpable insecurity of those in common use has rendered some 
improvement in their construction extremely necessary. If 
porter-brewers, or wine and liquor merchants, sustain con- 
siderable injury, so likewise has every private family suffered 
from the facility of access to the contents of beer-barrels. All 
liquor-cocks, now in use, from the smallest to the largest, 
may receive this security at a small expence; and the key to 
unlock the largest ever made may be carried at the watch- 


_chain. 


Two officers of the navy, Lieutenants Rodgey and Cook, 
have been very laudably employing themselves in investigat- 
ing the best method of constructing a/f/s for preserving the 
Lives of Seamen, &c., in the event of their ships being lost. 
The rafts in both instances are supported by the buoyancy of 
empty butts; and they may be quickly constructed of such 
materials as every ship carries to sea, namely, butts, slings, 
capstan-bars, gratings, and hand-spikes. That of Mr. 
Rodgers floats very safely with twenty men on it. Captain 
Walker tried it alongside the Northumberland ; and he gives 
it as his opinion that this raft would be’ useful in landing 
troops on a beach when there is too much surf for boats to 
perform that service, and that it may also be applicable in 
landing from a wreck, 


The principle of Mr, Donkin’s Counting Machine, for 
which he was rewarded with the gold Isis medal, is so per- 
spicuously explained by himself, that we cannot. do better 
than give his own words: 


‘ This machine is applicable, wherever it may be desirable, 
to keep an account of the number of revolutions or strokes which 
may be made by the wheels or levers of any other machine in a 
given time or space; as for instance, the number of revolutions 
made by a mill-wheel, or of the strokes of a steam-engine beam in 
a given time, or the number of revolutions made by the wheel of 
a carriage or perambulator on passing over a certain space. In 
the first case, we know, that if the machine to which the counter 
has been applied, has, during any given period, performed a cer- 
tain number of movements, a corresponding quantity of work 
either has been, or ought to have been done. And in the latter 
case, by inspecting the counting machine, we learn that a wheel 
(whether of a carriage or perambulator) of a known diameter has 
made so many revolutions during its passage from one place to 
another, and from thence we easily determine the distance between 
the two places. 

‘ This machine, as well as all others used for a similar purpose, 
depends upon the well-known principle of relative motion, which 
may be familiarly exemplified by the three hands or indices of a 
cleck or watch, in which one is a counter of seconds during a 
minute, another of minutes during an hour, and the third of hours 
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throughout the day. Various mechanical expedients of more or 
less complication have been resorted to for producing the like 
effect, and it is the novelty and simplicity of the mechanical expe- 
dient alone in which it differs from other machines. 

‘ The nature of the expedient and the description of the 
machine will perhaps be more easily understood by first stating, 
without reference to the drawings, that in this machine ratchet 
wheels are employed, and that these wheels are moved one tooth 
at a time, by means of clicks appended to a lever. The number 
of teeth in each of the ratchet wheels, and also the number of 
ratchet wheels, are determined by the extent of the number of 
revolutions ‘or strokes intended to be counted. For example, if 
we wish the machine to count to 100, we might easily make one 
wheel with 100 teeth answer the purpose. But if the counting is 
to be continued to 10,000, or 1,000,000, it becomes almost imprac- 
ticable to make a wheel with such a number of teeth, of any mo- 
derate diameter. Let us suppose two wheels of 100 teeth in each 
to be employed; it is evident that by moving one of the wheels 
one tooth at a time, by every motion of the lever, it will count a 
hundred during one revolution. And if, on completing every 
revolution of the first wheel, the second wheel is made to move 
one tooth, it is also evident that the second wheel will count the 
revolutions of the first, or so many hundreds. So that the two 
wheels would together count to one hundred times 100, or 
10,000. In like manner, if three wheels be employed, the third 
wheel would become the counter of the revolutions of the second, 
and the enumeration would be carried on to 1,000,000, and so on 
by a greater number of wheels to any assignable extent.’ 


Among the instruments which have received some valuable 
improvements in point of accuracy and delicacy, and which 
are referable to astronomical purposes, must be mentioned 
Mr. Fayrer’s Three-wheeled Clock, Mr. Taylor’s Repeating 
Alarum, and the Inverted Spring Pendulum of Mr. Hardy. ‘The 
sensibility of this latter instrument ascertains with the greatest 
precision whether a pendulum, vibrating, communicates mo- 
tion to the place to which it is fixed: a most essential cir- 
_ cumstance to know, because, unless that central point be 
perfectly motionless, the result of any experiments with the 
pendulum must be inconclusive. 

Mr. R. Phillips received the silver medal for his improve- 
ments in the Construction of Carriages, so as to prevent them 
from overturning if the axle-tree or perch-bolt breaks; in 
which case, the carriage may still pursue its journey, and is 
secured from accident by means of a hollow tube through 
which the bolt passes, and answers the same purpose. — A 
machine of the greatest value has been invented by Mr. Monk 
for lessening the effects of Explosions in double Gun-powder 
Mills. The risk of life and limb, to which workmen em- 
ployed 
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ployed in such manufactories are exposed, is so constant and 
so imminent, that every friend to humanity must rejoice at 
the success of any attempt to diminish it. Although the in- 
vention has hitherto been confined to a single manufacturing 
establishment, it appears already to have saved eight mills, 
and in all probability the lives of several workmen. 

The gold medal was adjudged to Mr. Behnes for a Mathe- 
matical Instrument to be employed by Sculptors in ascertaining 
and transferring points on marble, from original models of 
statues, bas-reliefs, busts, &c. Its superiority over the 
machine in common use consists, first, in its having a central 
motion, by which means the point or needle may be extended 
from. one extremity of a statue to another, without moving 
the machine and placing it to a line on a horizontal stone, the 
whole length of the subject; secondly, by means of a qua- 
drant, ‘ the carver is enabled to turn off the point or needle 
out of his way, while cutting off the waste, and thus prevent- 
ing the removal of the machine until the point is finished ; 
and, thirdly, several points may be taken at one time, without 
removing the machine.’ 

We have been obliged to pass over several ingenious me- 
chanical inventions, and are perfectly conscious how very 
insufficient is the notice which we have taken of any, except 
for the purpose that we have alone in view ; namely, to direct 
the attention of those who are interested in these subjects to 
the nature and to those general principles and properties of 
them, which they will find elucidated by the explanations and 
by the beautiful engravings in these volumes, 








Art. IX. Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Luis de Camoens. 
By John Adamson, F.S.A. 12mo. 2 Vols. pp. 702, 11, 45 
Boards. Longman and Co. 


{A7HEN we reflect that the most prominent feature in the 

character of Camoens was a sentiment of high honour 
and unquenchable love for his country, we cannot but unite 
our admiration of his genius with that of the cause of free- 
dom which he so much loved; and which, at length, bids fair 
to render that country worthy of the name of the soldier, the 
poet, and the scholar, to whom it gave birth. ‘These qualities 
seem to have communicated to his poetry the lofty spirit, and 
deep feeling of humanity and love, which every where per- 
vade it, and are expressed in too enthusiastic and sincere 
a tone to be affected. It displays much of that prevailing 
richness and harmony of mind, which, like the poetry of 
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Shakspeare, seems to exclude the admission of all that is 
trifling or contemptible. 

The adventures, which chequered the life of the poet of 
Lusitania with vicissitude and misfortunes, are too generally 
known to require from us now more than a very brief and 
rapid notice. His youth was chiefly spent at the University 
of Coimbra, whence he returned to Lisbon; where he soon 
became distinguished at court by his poetical talents, as well 
as by his personal accomplishments. Unfortunately, however, 
he was not sufficiently skilled in the manners of a courtier to 
avoid offence to those who were higher in authority and 
favour; and on displaying a satirical genius, and aspiring to 
hopes in love that were not approved, he was banished to 
Santarem in Kstremadura. On this occasion he produced the 
fine elegy commencing, 


“ © Stilmoneuse Ovidio desterrado,” 


‘¢ To rugged Pontus, when from cloudless skies 
Sulmonian Ovid, banished, weeping, turned ; 
His household gods, wife, children ; — all the ties 
Of sacred love, in parting grief he mourned.” 


Composed in a passionate strain of amatory sorrow, the con- 
clusion is considered as peculiarly touching ; 


* Ye waves transport the tears which now I weep, 
Ye witids upon your breezes waft my sighs 
To where iny long lost hopes of comfort sleep, 
Wher ye have borrie the soul of her I prize.” 


It appears that this unfortunate attachment was reciprocal; — 
and though the lady, whose name was Donna Catharina, was no 
more than Camoens’s equal in birth, we learn from De Sousa 
that every éXertion was made by her friends to prevent their 
union. Thus to the pains of love were added those of exile. 
Despairing of returning to Lisbon, he resolved to try his for- 
tune in the wars: but, unable to resist the temptation of see- 
ing the object of his love once more before he departed, he 
was again discovered at court renewing his indiscretion, and 
banished for a second time. Soon afterward, he obtained 
perniission td serve in a fleet which was sent on an expedition 
to Africa, and was in many engagements ; in one of which he 
lost an eye, giving proofs of the greatest bravery. After a 
voyage to the Straits of the Red Sea, he was allowed some 
intervals of repose; in which he devoted himself with renewed 
pleasure to poetry and study, and at the same time explored 
many of the surrounding regions of Africa. He was fora 
short period appointed commissary to one of the settlements, 
where 
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where he found leisure to complete his poem of The Lusiad, 
which he had designed during his banishment; and the 
world is indebted to several excursions which he made to 
many of the islands in the Indian Archipelago, for the 
picturesque beauty and local fidelity. of the descriptions with 
which that celebrated composition abounds. 

Having realized a small property, during a five years’ re- 
sidence at Macao, he took ship to return to Goa, but was 
unfortunately wrecked near the mouth of the river Mecon, and 
lost all his little accumulations; with difficulty saving himself by 
swimming to the shore of Cochin China, bearing his poems 
in one hand, and supporting himself with the other. On this 
remote coast, grateful for his escape, he wrote his beautiful 
paraphrase of the psalm which describes the Jews as hanging 
up their harps by the waters of Babylon. Qn arriving, after 
many reverses, at Goa, he was thrown into the public prison, 
on a pretended charge of malyersation in his office at Macao, 
which he honorably repelled, and was at last acquitted. 

Worn with toils and disappointment, he now began to look 
anxiously towards his native land, whence he had first been 
driven by unkindness and despair. Meeting with a fellow- 
countryman who generously assisted him, he at length 
reached Lisbon, in the year 1569, after an absence of six- 
teen years; and there he diligently devoted himself to the re- 
vision and publication of his Lustad, which first appeared in 
1572. It was received with great applause, and went through 
a second edition during the same year: but, while it was 
deemed a work that conferred honour on the age and nation, 
its author was left to comparative indigence and neglect ; and 
a small pension, conferred on him by the young king, Sebas- 
tian, whose exploits he anticipated, and to whom he dedicated 
his poem, was so inadequate to his support, that he was 
frequently obliged to send out his faithful black servant into 
the streets of Lisbon at night, to beg alms for his master and 
himself. Even this wretched pension was withdrawn in the 
succeeding reign; and such were the desertion and neglect to 
which he was consigned, that he felt happy when he could 
obtain the society of a few poor Dominican monks to beguile 
his long and weary evenings in a hospital, where he shortly 
afterward died. 

We are aware, that some of his biographers have en- 
deavoured to prove that this account of the poet’s death has 
originated in error: but its accuracy is NOW placed beyond a 
doubt, by the discovery of an entry to that effect in a copy of 
the first edition of the Lusiad, in the possession of Lord Hol- 
land. This literary curiosity, formerly the property of a 
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friar, Josepe Indio, and left by him in the convent of the 
barefooted Carmelites, contains the following note written by 
Josepe; which would lead us to conclude that he had been 
witness to the poet’s death, and received this volume from 
his hands : 

** What a lamentable thing to see so great a genius so ill 
rewarded ! I saw him die in an hospital in Lisbon, without 
having a sheet (shroud) to cover him, after having triumphed 
in the East Indies, and sailed 5500 leagues.” 

His memory, however, was honoured by numerous eulogies 
from the pens of poets and statesmen, both of Spain and 
Portugal ; and even the dark and relentless spirit of Philip 
the Second, then invading Portugal, seemed for a moment 
touched with pity at the recital of his woes. Observing that 


_he greatly admired the poem, he desired that the author 


— be brought before him; and being informed that the 
unfortunate poet had recently expired, he expressed his regret 
and indignation at the relation. 

With regard to the character of Camoens ; — if we temper 
the partiality shewn by De Sousa with some grains of allow- 
ance for nationality, we must allow his observations to be 
tolerably just. 


‘ The tenderness and sensibility of his heart are evinced in his 
poems, and in the delicate and lively passion which he felt for 
Donna Catharina de Atayde. The love of his country predomin- 
ated over every other feeling; and to match him in that respect, 
we must go back to the heroes of antient Greece and Rome. His 
valour, disinterestedness, heroism, and nobleness were equal to 
any which the days of chivalry could produce. But his con- 
stancy and fortitude in his extreme adversity, in which he neither 
degraded himself by submitting to flatter, nor denounced the 
author of his sufferings, must always distinguish him amongst the 
greatest men of all ages, for qualities which only belong to an 
eminently superior character. Nor is his genius less to be 
admired, of which his epic poem is an immortal testimony ; but 
had he even not written more than his Rimas, he would have 
deserved, from their production, to have been placed by the side 
of Petrarch, and of other poets who have succeeded best in this 
description of poetry. Such was Luis de Camoens ; and the Por- 
tuguese, after his death, to distinguish him, gave him the appel- 
lation of Great ; this praise he certainly deserved better than most 
of those men on whom base flattery prostitutes, during their lives, 
a title so honourable as to be merited by few.’ 


It is not for his 2mas, however, or even for a rich variety 
of other poetical compositions, that the name of Camoens is 
still pronounced with enthusiastic veneration by all the vota- 
ries of Portuguese literature: but the work by which he is 
known 
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known to modern times, and which will secure his future 
fame, is the Lustad. ‘The poets of other countries, as well 
as of Portugal, have bestowed on it the homage which is due 
to its grandeur of conception as well as its masterly com- 
position; and among the most illustrious foreigners who have 
thus done honour to themselves and to him, are Tasso and 
Lope de Vega. ‘The sonnet composed by Tasso, beginning, 


“* Vasco, le cui felici, ardite antenne,” 


is too well known to require any comment from us. In the 

Laurel de Apolo is also found an elegant tribute to Camoens, 

by Lope de Vega, and in numerous other works of his greatest 
contemporaries. ‘The subject of the Lusiad is a noble theme, 

and well adapted to the powers of the poet; and the disco- 
very of the East Indies by the Portuguese, under Vasco de 
Gama, afforded a fine field for the strength of his genius, the 

richness of his fancy, and his powers of description, which he 

has exhausted on a world at that time equally magnificent and 

new. ‘The descriptions are also rendered much more inte- 

resting by the truth and nature with which they are delineated ; 
the author having had a personal acquaintance with the 
scenery of those parts of the world, in which the action of 
the poem is laid. Some of his episodes, too, are extremely 
beautiful, of which we may instance that of Ignez de Castro ; 
while his poetical fictions are conceived in a bold and happy 
manner: and his personification of the terrors of the Cape, in 
the giant Adamastor, the guardian genius of tempests, is an 
effort of the imagination as sublime as any that the inspiration 
of a poet has produced. Certainly, his historical episodes 
have the merit of a deep interest beyond even those of Tasso; 
as the latter, it is notorious, drew his most beautiful tale of 
Olinda from a similar story of equal pathos in Camoens. 
The well known tragic history of Ignez de Castro has afforded 
much * food for love,’’ and for thoughts that * do often lie 
too deep for tears,” in the souls of the Portuguese and Spa- 
nish tragedians. De Sousa observes, in his Essay on the 
Lusiad, that it was the opinion of Voltaire that we cannot find, 
even in Virgil, the most correct and pathetic author of anti- 
quity, an incident more touching or more perfectly described 
than the story of Ignez by Camoens. We must recollect, 
however, that we are to receive the opinions of the Portu- 
guese commentator with certain limitations of faith on this 
subject, since his Essay is written in the spirit of eulogy rather 
than of criticism and impartial views. Among its other claims 
to superiority over the best modern epics, he maintains * that 
in no other poem are so many eulogies on the female sex in 
their 
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their powerful attractions to be found. The sensible heart of 
Camoens delighted to dwell on the variety of beauty and 
charms, and on the vicissitudes of the pleasures and of the 
pains of love, with the feeling of one who had a lively sense 
of their effects.” When he wishes us to admit that the 
poem ought not to be subjected to too severe an ordeal of the 
rules of Aristotle, he quotes the celebrated moralist La 
Bruyére; who observes, “ when the reading of a book elevates 
our minds, and inspires us with noble and valorous sentiments, 
we should not seek for other rules by which to form our 
judgement of it, but should conclude that it is good, and the 
performance of an excellent hand.” We grant that there is 
some truth in these arguments, and that the sentiments of 
love and glory are strewn with a lavish spirit through the poem 
of the Zusiad: but the Essay of De Sousa, so far from being 
written for the exact purposes of criticism, can find only com- 
plete perfection in the work of Camoens, or, if it admits the 
least faults, veils them with the consoling doctrine, 


‘¢ 'That even his foibles lean to virtue’s side.” 


Thus, when De Sousa proceeds to remark, * I think, without 
any boast, that the preference among modern poets may be given 
to Camoens,” we demur to an opinion in which no admirer 
of Dante, of Milton, and of Ariosto, will concur. While we 
allow that the grandeur and beauty of the poetry of Camoens 
intitle it to rank with that of a few of the first geniuses of 
Europe, we dare not presume with its Portuguese commenta- 
tor that it is faultless; or that the diction and poetical style of 
the Jusiad present a character always natural, noble, and 
without affectation. ‘Though the nymphs of the Tagus were 
propitious to a portion of his prayer that they would grant 
hima 

‘¢ Um som alto e sublimado, 

Um estylo grandiloqua, e corrente, 

—— Uma furia grande, e sonorosa ;” 





yet a part of it, after the custom of heathen worship, must 
be allowed to have been dispersed in air. The design and 
conduct of his great work, the skilful distribution of the parts, 
the entireness of action, and the completion of the plan, are 
not equal to the sublimity of the sentiments and language, the 
arrangement of the figures, and the truth and beauty of the 
episodes and descriptions. ‘Though in the delineation of 
eastern scenery Camoens is often grand, and avails himself of 
the powerful and sublime pencil of Michel Angelo equally 
with the more delicate one of Albano or Correggio, he is 
still 
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still wanting in that sustamed and unfailing vigour, fine judg- 
ment, and deep knowlege of human character, which perhaps 
belong only to Homer and to Dante. He is also chargeable 
occasionally with a neglect of the nicer decorums, and with a 
degree of false taste which led him to reconcile the heathen 
with the Christian mythology in the machinery ; thus commit- 
ting an incongruity which, added to a certain prolixity and 
boldness of style, will amply testify that the work, with all its 
excellences, is still a human production. We shall perhaps 
form a correct estimate of its worth, when we observe that it 
exhibits greater powers and more wonderful efforts of genius, 
as well as more imperfections and incongruities, than an 
single epic poem of antient or modern times. For this reason, 
it has excited considerable attention among the first literary 
characters of Europe; and Sir W, Jones, Voltaire, and more 
recently the Schlegels, have vied with each other in doing 
honour or rather justice to the genius of the poet of the 
Tagus. Besides the almost incalculable editions of the ori- 
ginal, it has been translated into all the chief languages of 
Kurope, and illustrated by copious and elaborate commenta- 
ries, ‘i'wo English versions of it have appeared; the first b 
Sir Richard Fanshaw, and another, distinguished rather for 
the beauty of its versification than for its fidelity, by Mr. 
Mickle. We much question, however, whether the liberties 
taken with the original in numerous instances, in adapting it 
to the genius and spirit of the English tongue by large addi- 
tions, alterations, and omissions, have improved the character 
of the work, or given a just representation of the genius of its 
writer. Indeed, Camoens has been considered as rather un- 
fortunate with respect to the translations of his poem, An 
ingenious foreigner observes, principally with a reference to 
those that were executed abroad, that the persons who under- 
took them had generally been ¢raditori instead of iradattori, — 
fraducers instead of translators ; and a critic of our own coun- 
try, alluding to the translation of the Zastad by Mr. Mickle, 
and of some of the Rimas by Lord Strangford, says that’ Mr. 
D’Israeli may chronicle it as one of the ‘* Curiosities of 
Literature,” that two Englishmen of considerable genius have 
employed themselves at different times in interpolating a Por- 
tuguese poet. 

We have to observe, in commendation of the biography 
before us, that, besides the high interest of the subject, it 
presents a collection and judicious arrangement of a copious 
mass of materials, from various editions, annotations, and 
translations; for which we would rather refer our readers to 
the Memoirs, than make a bibliographical and editorial parade 
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of dates and authorities, that would prove more laborious 
than interesting or amusing. With the exception perhaps of 
the translation of the Essay on the Zusiad, which is of an 
inferior style of composition, the Memoirs are well drawn up, 
and are rendered attractive by the manner in which they are 
interspersed with many of the lighter and sweeter effusions of 
the muse of Camoens. These effusions are often exquisitely 
versified by Southey, Sir W. Jones, Leyden, and Lord Strang- 
ford ; to whose names we are somewhat doubtful whether we 
may add those of Hayley, and the author of the present 
work itself. We do not, however, discern any thing very 
superior or striking in the performance, beyond the merit of a 
well-executed compilation ; and its highest claim seems to be 
that of making the poet as much as possible his own biogra- 
pher. In addition to the details of former commentators, it 
is enriched by a diligent research into documents of rare oc- 
currence, and by the insertion of many of his Rimas that were 
almost totally unknown in this country: including also ‘a 
bibliographical account of the several translations of the 
Lusiad, with notices concerning the translators; and as accu- 
rate a list of the editions of the various works of Camoens as 
the author had the means to procure.’ We may subjoin the 
due praise of tasteful distribution, and of a °* Jucidus ordo” of the 
Catalogue ; and, finally, that the volumes are embellished with 
numerous engravings, among which are the portraits of Ignez 
de Castro, and of her immortal poet himself. 





Art. X. A Geographical and Commercial View of Northern 
Central Africa: containing a particular Account of the Course 
and Termination of the great River Niger in the Atlantic 
Ocean. By James M‘Queen. 8vo. pp. 300. 10s. 6d. 
Boards. Edinburgh, Blackwood ; London, Cadell. 1821. 

Art. XI. A Voyage to Africa: including a Narrative of an 
Embassy to one of the interior Kingdoms, in the Year 1820; 
with Remarks on the Course and Termination of the Niger, 
and other principal Rivers in that Country. By William 
Hutton, late acting Consul for Ashantee, and an Officer in the 
African Company’s Service. Illustrated with Maps and Plates. 
8vo. pp. 500. 18s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1821. 

Art. XII. <A Dissertation shewing the Identity of the Rivers 
Niger and Nile; chiefly from the Authority of the Ancients. 
By John Dudley, M. A. Vicar of Humberston and Sileby, in 
the County of Leicester. 8vo. pp.100. 3s. 6d. sewed. 
Longman and Co. 1821. 

W=. have recently heard much of Africa; and it is not the 

least of our national glories, that we are making such 
indefatigable efforts to explore that mysterious continent as 
we 
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we have for some time manifested. Great triumphs are pro- 
bably reserved for humanity and virtue in those regions ; 
and the period, we may hope, is not incalculably distant, 
when the insulted rights of nature will be vindicated, and the 
despised and unhappy race of our African brethren regain the 
violated charter, which a benevolent Providence has conferred 
alike on all his intelligent offspring. 

In this generous project, Great Britain has hitherto stood 
and yet stands alone and unassisted. She not only abolished 
the trade by her own legislative enactments, but influenced by 
her example and her remonstrances the European powers to 
declare through their plenipotentiaries that it was “ the 
degradation of Europe and the scourge of humanity ;’— 
and treaties were subscribed, covenanting that it should 
wholly cease at the expiration of a certain time, during which 
it was deemed expedient that Spain and Portugal should be 
permitted to continue it. Yet the cause of benevolence has 
hitherto obtained little more than a nominal victory; and the 
Roman satirist’s exclamation is, we fear, still applicable to the 
unredressed wrongs of Africa: 


“© At tu, victrix provincia ploras.” 


It is, indeed, notorious that this abominable traffic is not 
only continued with an activity stimulated by the apprehended 
shortness of its tenure, but that the very powers, who have 
thus pledged themselves to a complete abolition, are now 
engaged in it by actual participation as well as by connivance, 
to an extent of which we should have been incredulous, had 
not the most undeniable documents attested it. We trust, 
however, that the experience of the six years, which have 
elapsed since the plenipotentiaries issued the memorable de- 
claration just noticed, will not be thrown away; and that some 
decisive and final negotiations on this interesting topic will 
remove this stain of modern civilization, — this foul and dis- 
gusting blot of an age which has made so rapid an advance- 
ment in civility and refinement. Yet even this will not be 
the consummation of our hopes. ‘Till the interior of Africa 
is improved, and the moral condition of its Moorish and 
Negro population is ameliorated, slavery and kidnapping will 

exist, and philanthropy still sigh in unavailing despondence 
over the ills of that wretched portion of mankind: but we 
are not disposed to consider even this object as unattainable. 
A moral series, we trust, is in progression; and impulses, 
fully adequate to so desirable an end, we have every reason to 
think, have been for some time in movement. 
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Among these aids, the spirit of research of which Africa 
has recently been the theatre is not the least efficient; and 
for this reason we have witnessed with great patience the 
large mass of publications with which the press has furnished 
us, on African expeditions and the course of the Nile and the 
Niger, on Bornou, and Timbuctoo, and the other mysteries 
of those unfrequented countries. As mere logomachies, or 
idle disputes on geographical problems, these endless disqui- 
sitions would have been intolerable: but we view them in 
subservience to the great interests of which we have been 
speaking, and our murmurs are instantly hushed. The sub- 
ject assumes if not an agreeable at least an interesting aspect, 
and we travel to Ashantee with Mr. Bowdich, to Morzouk 
with Capt. Lyon, and to Soudan with Hornemann and 
Browne, without one repining sensation as we follow their 
track across the thirsty and inhospitable desert. 

If Mr. M‘Queen has also excited a similar degree of atten- 
tion, it is in a great measure because his book vibrates on 
the same chord: but it also contains much interesting matter, 
though not always imparted to us with clearness or method ; 
and we cannot withhold our praise from his industry, although 
we dissent from the leading hypothesis on which he has con- 
structed his whole scheme of African geography. _ It is in- 
consistent with the limits of this article to enter into the 
theory which the author has thus ingeniously constructed in 
his closet, without having so much as placed his foot in 
Africa: but, leaving him for the present in the undisturbed 
enjoyment of his favourite position, ‘ that the mighty rivers, 
which send their sluggish waters into the bights of Benin and 
Biafra, are ramifications from one great trunk, the Niger, 
supplied and swelled in its western course by numerous tri- 
butary streams,’ we proceed to notice, as by far the most 
novel and interesting part of his volume, his remarks on the 
beautiful island of l’ernando Po; which he recommends, by 
arguments that have exterted conviction from our minds, as 
the most eligible spot whence future expeditious into northern 
Africa can proceed, and as the most convenient avenue to a 
favourable intercourse with its interior. He has also con- 
vinced us that Fernando Po is the best station for British 
cruizers to watch and disconcert the slave-trade. 

We could have wished that Mr. M‘Queen had been more 
minute in his geographical description of this island, for the 
instruction of those who have not the map of the coast of 
Guinea before them. He thus sums it up: * The island i 
about 40 miles distant from the mouth of Bannee river, — the 
same distance from the estuary of Cross and Elrei rivers, — 
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scarcely farther removed from Cameroons and Malemba 
rivers, and about 200 and 220 miles from the Modhnda and 
Rio de Gaboon, thus commanding the entrance of all these 
rivers, if they proceed from the Niger, or whether they pro- 
ceed from the Niger or not.’ —*It has been successively 
abandoned by the Dutch, Portuguese, and Spaniards, and 
the title to it could thus readily be acquired. The land is 
very high, and therefore healthy. It is 36 miles long and 15 
road. On each side it has fine and safe anchorage: the in- 
habitants are warlike, but their subjugation would be an eas 
task.’ To this confused and imperfect sketch, we shall take 
the liberty of adding one or two particulars. In that part of 
the Gulph of Guinea which is called the bights of Benin and 
Biafra, and into which many considerable African rivers dis- 
charge themselves, are situated four islands, extending in a 
straight line to the south-west, and placed at nearly equal 
distances from each other. Of these Fernando Po is the 
northernmost, and nearest to the coast of Africa. It is in- 
habited by a peculiar and apparently an unmixed race, whose 
manners, features, and language resemble neither those of the 
sister-islands nor those of the Negroes of the continent. It 
was discovered by the Portuguese at the end of the fifteenth 
century, and from its picturesque and striking appearance was 
named by those navigators Ilha de Formosa; which was 
afterward superseded by that of the discoverer Fernando do 
Po. It has been lately visited by the Pheasant sloop of war, 
and her commander, Capt. Kelly, fully confirms the reasonings 
of Mr. M‘Queen in his description of its advantages and 
capabilities; pointing it out as a place eminently calculated 
for the depot of a legitimate trade with Africa, through the 
numerous navigable rivers which fall into the bights of Benin 
and Biafra, and which, according to the map and the hypo- 
thesis of the work now before us, are ramifications merely 
from the Niger. With regard, however, to the practical 
part of the question, it matters little whether they are inde- 
pendent streams or tributary to the Niger. 

In something like a prophetic vision, Mr. M‘Queen thus 
states the results of occupying Fernando Po, according to his 
own views of the subject: 


‘ Fernando Po is, of all places, the best, and, it may be added, 
the only proper station on the African coast, for our cruizers to 
watch and cut up the slave-trade, which is, and while it continues, 
will always be, greatest on the coast opposite. * Our naval officers 
know, and are well convinced of this. Sierra Leone is near 1600 
miles from this island, and from the prevailing winds, vessels from 
the Bights of Benin and Biafra, where the greatest number of cap- 
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tures are made, are forced to beat ail the way to Sierra Leone, 
which renders the passage exceedingly tedious. As the vessels 
now employed in the slave-trade are small, and built to sail fast, 
that they may elude our cruizers, and being thus exceedingly 
crowded, the length of the passage to Sierra Leone proves fatal to 
many of the slaves. Sierra Leone is also the most unhealthy spot 
on the whole western coast of Africa, and, from its situation, must 
remain so. It is a grave for Europeans; and whoever turns his 
eye to the map, will readily perceive that it is the worst chosen 
station on all the coast of Africa for an extensive political or com- 
mercial establishment. From the nature of the country behind 
this settlement, it is obvious that it can have no communication with 
the interior but by iand-carriage, and this, from the mountainous 
nature of the country, is almost impracticable. It has nothing in it 
or about it that ever can give it an ascendancy in Africa, and an 
establishment on the Niger and Fernando Po would soon shew its 
insignificance. 

‘ But, while possession of Fernando Po would, in-time of war, 
completely command all the grand outlet of central Africa, and 
place whatever Eurepean settlements were therein planted com- 
pletely at the mercy of Great Britain, still the possession of that 
island alone would neither give us the monopoly of the trade to 
those parts, nor prevent other European nations from sharing in 
that trade with us in time of peace. A commanding station, 
however, inland on any spot which could controul the united 
stream, would give to this nation the complete monopoly and every 
advantage. Without this, Fernando Po would only become valu- 
able to Great Britain when war occurred betwixt her and an 
European power which had settlements in the interior. Without 
such a controuling settlement also, in the interior, the trade from 
Great Britain to those central parts of Africa, laid open by these 
rivers, had much better, as more convenient and less expensive, 
be carried on direct from any port in Great Britain to Timbuctoo, 
&c. (should the Niger prove navigable for ships.) than to have the 
evoods landed, and afterwards reshipped at Fernando Po. This 
island may be of great use as a depot, till the point for forming a 
settlement in the interior is finally pitched upon, and rendered se- 
cure against any attack. In choosing the position for this settle- 
ment, care must be taken not only to take into consideration the 
security and advantage for the present moment, but those great 
advantages and important results which may be fairly anticipated 
for the future. 

‘ Granting that the navigation of the Niger was interrupted at 
Boussa, by reason of rapids or rocks rising amidst the stream, still 
we know that the river can be navigated in safety from Boussa up- 
wards, and from Boussa downwards. Therefore, on this command- 
ing spot, let the British standard be firmly planted, and no power 
on Africa could tear it up. A trifling land-carriage would then 
give this nation nearly all the advantages of an open navigation, 
and by such a natural barrier place the Niger completely under 


her controul. Firmly planted in central Africa, the British flag 
woul 
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would become the rallying point for all that is honourable, useful, 
beneficial, just, and good. Under the mighty shade thereof, the 
nations would seek security, comfort, and repose. Allies Great 
Britain would find in rere’ alr They would flock to her settle- 
ment, if it had the power and the means to protect them. The re- 
sources of Africa, and the energies of Africa, under a wise and 
vigorous policy, may be made to subdue and controul Africa. Let 
Britain only form such a settlement, and give it that countenance, 
support, and protection, which the wisdom and energy of British 
councils can give, and which the power and resources of the 
British empire can so well maintain, and central Africa to future 
ages will remain a grateful and obedient dependency of this em- 
pire. The latter will become the centre of all the wealth, and the 
focus of all the industry of the former. Then the Niger, like 
the Ganges, would acknowledge Great Britain as its protector — 
our King as its lord. 

‘ The extent of country and population whose improvements, 
labours, and wants would be dependant upon, and stimulated to 
exertions by, a settlement on the Niger, is prodigious, and all to- 
gether unequalled. The extent comprises a country of nearly 
40° of longitude, from W. to E., and through the greater part of 
this extent of 20° latitude, from N. to S., a space almost equal to 
Europe. Where the confluence of the Gir, or the Bahr Kulla, 


with the Niger takes place, is the spot to erect the capital of our 


great African establishments. A city built there, under the pro- 
tecting wings of Great Britain, and extended, enriched, and em- 
bellished by the industry, skill, and spirit of her sons, would ere 
long become the capital of Africa. Fifty millions of people, yea, 
even a greater number, would be dependant on it. 

‘ Whoever turns his eyes to the map, must at one glance per- 
ceive that this is a kingdom —a colony —a trade in which no 
foreign power whatever could come into competition with us, or 
endanger its stability and prosperity. Insurmountable barriers op- 
pose on every side. On the north and on the east deserts inter- 


. vene, across which all attempts at mercantile competition must be 


fruitless, and where no hostile armies in any force can find their 
way. Il'rom the west, south-west, and south-east, impenetrable 
mountains (for I may say these are so for any purposes of trade or 
attempt at invasion) arise insuperable barricrs.. By the majestic 
stream of the Niger an entrance can only be obtained. The mis- 
tress of the ocean may place a barrier there, which she, and she 
only, can shut and open at her pleasure. ‘The rival which can ap- 
proach nearest, must do so by means of the Senegal. But this 
stream ceases to be navigable above Galam. Thence to the Niger 
is nearly 200 miles, across such mountains, and through such 
forests, as may be considered impassable for any army of strength, 
or for any mercantile speculation which could alarm or shake the 
prosperity of the settlements eastward on the Niger.’ 


Something, we fear, must here be deducted from the calcula- 
tions of an ardent and enthusiastic mind : but, making all due 
Rey. Apri, 1822. Ke allowances, 
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allowances, we think that the occypation of this island, which 
is now wholly derelict, might, from its contiguity to the coast 
and the great navigable rivers of the continent, be the means 
of facilitating the progress of religion and refinement among 
the depressed race of Africa. 





There is so redeeming a merit in the ardor and persever- 
ance displayed by the British travellers who have recently 
explored the desolate and perilous tracts of Africa, that it 
would be great injustice to visit their literary defects with 
severity. Mr. Hutton’s bock requires and deserves this indul- 
gence. ‘Though not written with elegance, and scarcely with 
accuracy, it is an useful contribution to our stock of inform- 
ation concerning the interior of that vast continent, and par- 
ticularly to Mr. Bowdich’s interesting account of his mission 
to Ashantee, in 1817: for, among other matter, it contains 
the narrative of another embassy to that kingdom under the 
immediate orders of the British government; a circumstance 
which we consider to be highly auspicious to the interests of 
Africa, inasmuch as it implies the abolition of the African 
Company, under whose direction Mr. Bowdich undertook his 
expedition. Peace to its manes ! 

Mr. Hutton admits the correctness of the information given 
by Mr. Bowdich in his tracts on Africa: but he remarks that 
Mr. B. was not the ‘ frst to unmask the pernicious system of 
a trading government,’ which has unfortunately so long ren- 
dered our settlements on the Geld Coast worse than useless : 
for Mr. H. claims the merit cf having addressed a statement to 
Lord Bathurst in 1818, urging, as measures of the greatest 
expediency, the abandonment of several useless stations, the 
reduction of expensive establishments, and, above all, the abo- 
lition of the African Company; measures which were soon 
afterward carried into effect. 

The present writer recommends with much earnestness the 
occupation of the islands Anna Bona, St. Thomas, Prince’s 
and Fernando Po, (of the advantages of which we have just 
been speaking, *) which lie within a few days’ sail of each other 
in the Gulf of Guinea. He argues their importance not merely 
in a commercial point of view, but as the most effectual means 
of checking the slave-trade, which is pursued with increased 
activity in those latitudes by the Portuguese and the Spaniards. 
Fernando Po commands the entrance of all the rivers which 
flow into the Gulf, and which are supposed to have a com- 
munication with the Niger. By means of these rivers, 








* They are also fully stated in the papers printed last year by 
order of the House of Commons, 
Mr. Hut- 
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Mr. Hutton thinks that we might carry on a trade into the 


very heart of Africa, and to a greater extent in one month 
than on the Gold Coast, which has no great rivers, i a year. 


‘ It is indeed surprising, with ali the anxious curiosity which has 
so long been manifested respecting the Niger, that these rivers 
have never attracted the attention of the African Company, though 
they are situated only a few days’ sail from our settlements on the 
Gold Coast. How far this has been owing to the contracted means 
ofthe African Committee, or to a want of cnergy and zeal for the 
public service among the chief directors of their affairs in Africa*, 
I will not now stop to enquire ; but certain it is, net one of those 
rivers has ever been explored by the Company’s servants, although 
it is well known, from their short distance from our settlements in 
that quarter, small expeditions for this purpose might easily have 
been fitted out at Cape Coast, where there are not wanting men of 
enterprising spirit, who would willingly have hazarded their lives in 
such an undertaking, had they been encouraged to do so. It is 
therefore to be hoped, as his Majesty’s government have taken the 
forts from the African Company, that the Governor, who may be 
appointed at Cape Coast, will be vested with full powers to send 
exploratory missions up the Volta, Lagos, Formosa, Calabar, and 
Del Rey ; for even though such undertakings fail in ascertaming 
the termination of the Niger, they will not fail in acquiring much 
valuable and interesting information of the countries on the banks 
of those rivers. The Rio Del Rey is eight miles broad at its 
mouth, and is very likely to prove an arm of the Niger, althoug 
Mr. M‘Queen draws a different conclusion from the cataracts and 
rapids which he states this river to be full of ; and hence will arise 
the greatest difficulties in exploring it. The death of Mr. Nichols, 
who was employed by the African Association to explore it, is to 
be lamented, as we have no accounts of its source, although Mr. 
M‘Queen supposes it to be on the south side of the Mount Thala 
of Ptolemy; but Mr. Nichols’s reports to the African Association 
give no account of this, and his information is altogether very un- 
satisfactory. From frequent conversations upon this subject with 
Mr. Robertson, (author of Notes on Africa,) that gentleman ap- 
peared to be better acquainted with the Del Rey and the other 
rivers which flow into the bights of Benin and Biafra than any per- 
son I have ever conversed with, or any author I have read, except- 
ing only Bosman, whose work certainly contains the best account 
of the Rio Formoso: it was written by a Dutch captain (Nyan- 
dale) in 1702, who had been twice trading in this river, and is to 
the following effect: “ That sixty Dutch miles (or two hundred 
and ten English) above its mouth, ships may be navigated with 
safety, sailing by hundreds of branches, some of which are so 
wide that they well deserve the name of rivers; its length and 


——___. 








‘ * The only exploratory missions which have been undertaken 
by the Company’s servants, were suggested during the government 
of Mr. Dawson and Mr. Smith, within the last four years.’ 
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source, he adds, he was not able to discover, no Negro being able 
to give him an exact account of it.” 

‘ Granting, however, that the Formoso may not enable us to get 
to the Niger, still a trial, with steam-boats, ought to be made to 
ascertain how far it will take us into the interior ; and then, moor- 
ing a vessel well manned and provisioned, at the highest navigable 
point of the river, small parties could be sent out daily to make 
incursions, and after becoming in some measure acquainted with 
the natives, and obtaining information as to the best means of pur- 
suing the journey, a strong detachment, with men of science, 
might easily be fitted out from the vessel, which should remain 
moored as already mentioned ; so that the party, which may be 
detached, will have an opportunity of comntunicating to the com- 
mander, from week to week, the success of the undertaking, and 
hence we should be able to get in England the earliest accounts 
of their progress. Upon this subject, I agree with Mr. M‘Queen, 
that the bights of Benin and Biafra are the most desirable points 
to set out from to ascertain the course and termination of the 


Niger.’ ) 


The Niger might, according to Mr. H., be easily reached 
by an overland-journey through Ashantee. His computation 
is, that it is not distant more than 700 miles from Cape 
Coast, of which 200 have been repeatedly traversed ; and that, 
with the king of Ashantee’s protection, the remaining 500 
might be accomplished in ten weeks. 

t seems that Mr. Hutton, who was then in the service of 
the African Company, set out with Major Peddie on the ill- 
fated expedition in which he perished; and the causes of its 
failure are thus stated : 


‘ The number of horses purchased by Major Peddie amounted 
nearly to fifty, and the asses to a hundred, besides several camels : 
the officers and men exceeded a hundred ; and the property pur- 
chased for the use of the expedition, the presents, and all ex- 
pences, could not have cost less than 50,000/. ; so that the little 
good (if any) which has resulted from this expedition, must plainly 
show the bad policy of fitting out such large and expensive mis- 
sions to explore Africa; for what chief would let such a formi- 
dable expedition pass through his territory ? The king of Ashantee, 
and all the African chiefs that I have ever been acquainted with, 
would object to it from the fear alone of such a strong party join- 
ing their enemies. It was, therefore, not at all to be wondered at 
that the king of the Foulahs would not allow the expedition to 
pass through his territory. Besides, Major Peddie did a very im- 
politic thing at Senegal, in trying in public how the horses would 
carry the two field-pieces, which were intended for the boats after 
getting to the Niger, as the Moors who were at Senegal must have 
noticed it, and, it was most probable, would send word of the fact to 
the king of Sego and other chiefs in the interior. But as the fate 


and particulars of this expedition were long ago known, [I shall pe 
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add that Major Peddie lost his life at Kakundy, in the Rio Nunez; 
and Captain Campbell, who succeeded him in the command, ad- 
vanced into the Foulah country, where his haughty conduct 
obstructed his further progress, and constrained him, amidst a 
thousand difficulties, to retrace his steps to Kakundy, where the 
fever prevented the execution of a plot formed by his soldiers to 
assassinate him. Lieutenant Stokoe, of the Inconstant frigate, 
then succeeded to the command ; and there was a gentleman of 
the name of Dochard, a surgeon, who was the next officer to 
Stokoe, and who, I believe, is now in England ; but. what became 
of Lieutenant Stokoe I have never heard. Upon the subject of 
this expedition, experience has convinced me that such formidable 
missions will never succeed in exploring Africa, as the natives are 
too jealous and too much alarmed at such a force. My humble 
opinion is, that we must either have no appearance of force at all, 
or else such a force as will surmount every obstacle.’ 


It was not without surprize that we found Mr. H. referring 
more than once to M. Mollien’s authority, respecting the 
proximity of the sources of the Senegal, the Gambia, and 
the Rio Grande. We conceive that Mr. Bowdich has satis- 
factorily refuted this gentleman’s pretensions to the magnifi- 
cent discovery of those sources*, and we are by no means 
inclined to renew the discussion. Mr. H. also bears testi- 
mony to the correctness of Mr. Robertson’s description of the 
coast+, and concurs with him on the importance of the har- 
bour of Succondee, and of a settlement either at Cape Lahou 
or Cape Palmas: but he inclines in favour of the former, 
which is 140 miles farther to the eastward, for reasons that 
are in our opinion cogent and sensible. 

We shall not enter into those disgusting and discreditable 
disputes respecting the mission between the Governor and 
Council, and the Conductor of the embassy, which counter- 
acted its progress in every stage, and in a great measure de- 
feated its objects. By the shortness of his visit at Coomassie, 
Mr. H. was prevented from collecting much information rela- 
tive to the Ashantees, beyond that which has been recently 
detailed by Mr. Bowdich. It seems that the Fantees and the 
Ashantees, though distinct and hostile tribes, are branches of 
the same nation.» The population of Ashantee is estimated by 
Mr. Bowdich at a million, but Mr. Hutton thinks that this 
is greatly over-rated. ‘The natives of all these countries on 
the western coast are idolaters of the lowest description, their 
worship being literally an adoration of the principle of evil, 
under the most appropriate symbols. At Dixcove, in Ahanta, 
the crocodile is worshipped; 





* See the last Appendix to M.R., p. 537, 
+ Notes on Africa, &c. ° 
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_ § Any person going ashore here, may see one of these animals 
at the,expense of a fowl and a boitle of liquor, which is given to 
the fetish man, (Tanilo Cudjoe,) who obliged me with a sight of it 
in the following manner, This fetish man, or priest, took a white 
fowl, (which colour, it appears, the fowl! must be, as the natives 
have most faith in it,) and on arriving at the pond near the fort, it 
was placed on the ground, Tando Cudjoe making a little noise 
with his mouth, when the crocodile instantly made its appearance: 
on the opposite side of the pond, and, plunging through the water, 
came very near the spot where we were standing ; but as the fowl 
made its escape into the bush, or forest, the crocodile, instead of 
following it, pursued me and my companion, Captain Leavens, so 
closely for a shart distance, that had not a small deg been behind 
me, which it laid hold of, and was thus satisfied, the animal would, 
in another minute, most probably have taken a fancy to one of my 
legs! The path being aarrow, and Captain Leavens before me, I 
could neither run.so fast as I wished, nor turn to the right hand 
ef to the left, on account of the thick underwood which prevailed 
on both sides of the path.’ 


The horrible practie¢e of sacrificing human victims, on the 
death of a person of distinction, is sometimes accompanied 
with ageravated barbarity ; 


‘ At Ashantee hundreds, sometimes thousands, are sacrificed 
on the death of a person of distinction, or on the commencement 
of the yam-season; at Dahomey, in like manner, at the beginning 
af the harvest, sixty-five human beings have been known to be 
butchered ! And these horrid customs are repeated annually, and 
sometimes oftener. Similar barbarous customs also prevail at 
other parts of the coast. In Appollonia, (if we may believe Bos- 
man,) the tenth child is always buried alive ; inthe Benin country, 
if twins are born, not only the mother but the children also are 
destroyed ; and, if the father should happen to be a priest, he must 
destroy his own children. 

‘ Inithe same country, “ A vestal female is frequently impaled, 
as a sacrifice to improve the navigation of the river and extend the 
trade, The ceremony is performed with the most barbarous bru- 
tality, by pressing the body on a sharp stake, the extremities being 
fastened to two adjoining posts ; in this state the victim ts left to 
expire. The bustards, which are very numerous here, sometimes 
attack the body before life is extinct.” ’ 


The improvement of geographical knowlege, and the open- 
ing of new markets for commercial enterprize, are results 
which we may rationally expect from increased intercourses 
with Africa: but there are higher objects, for which religion, 
humanity, and virtue equally excite our solicitude ; and these, 
we think, will one day be effected, if they are effected, by a 
class of persons to whose efficiency Mr. Hutton does not ap- 
pear ready to do justice. We turn, however, with = 
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from the paltry disputes, the idle negotiations, the mismanage- 
ment, the rapacity, and the almost total inéfficiency of colonial 
settlements, to the good which has been done already by the 
missionaries alone for Western Africa, with inadequate means 
and little encouragement ; and it is to them that we confident! 
look for the solution of the great problems with regard to the 
interior of Africa, which still remain undecided. It would 
have been well if the Mohammedan or Pagan savage had 
first become acquainted with the English name through the 
intervention of these unwearied philanthropists. 

Mr. Hutton does not seem inclined to dispute the supposéd 
union of the Niger and the Nile; an hypothesis which is sup- 
ported by M. Dupuis and Mr. Bowdich, and corroborated by 
the uniform assertions of the Moors: but he appéars to think 
that they are notwithstanding distinct rivers, connected by the 
Gir; and that the Niger throws off a great body of its water 
into some yet undiscovered branch, to the east of the Leasa, 
and flowing into the bights of Benan and Biafra. This 
idea leads us to the subject of the third work before us, the 
hypothesis of the Vicar of Humberston as to the identity of 
the Nile and the Niger. 





The reasonings of Mr. Dudley’s little tract, which is a 
learned spicilegium of antient testimonies, accord so closel 
with the information collected by Captain Lyon from the 
African traders respecting the course of the Niger, that we 
cannot refrain from taking a rapid survey of them. The con- 
clusions of the Arabian geographers in the seventh and eighth 
centuries respecting these two rivers were very erroneous. 
They affirmed that the Nile and the Niger, to which they 
gave the same common name, issued from the same lake, but 
that the Nile of the Negroes flowed westward into the Atlan- 
tic: while the antient poets and historians are at direct vari- 
ance with such statements, and concur in establishizig the 
identity of the two. To this opinion, which he corroborates 
by ample testimony derived from the antient writers, Mr. 
Dudley zealously inclines, confidently anticipating its con- 
firmation from future discoveries in Africa. He begins with 
Homer, who makes mention of oxexvos in the country of the 
ZEthiopians ; and oxzavos, he contends, means only a large 
river. The Althiopians thus commemorated by the father of 
poesy were the Negro inhabitants of Western Africa, where 
recent discoveries have traced the sources of the Niger. ‘The 
Egyptians personified Ocean under the name of Osiris, and, 
according to Diodorus, the Nile in antient times was called 


Oceanus. 
Ee 4 Mr. Dud 
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Mr. Dudley next establishes the antient geographical posi- 
tion of Athiopia, and deals profusely in authorities which 
shew that, in the time of Homer, the river Ocean (now the 
Nile, ) flowed through Lybia, the country of the Ethiopians, 
the Western Negroes of Africa. He also cites Atschylus ; 
who, in the Prometheus, represents the sage, while chained to 
the rock, describing prophetically to the unhappy Io the wide 
extent of her wanderings, tracing her way over the African 
continent, and speaking of the river thiops, by the banks 
of which she is directed to keep, 


‘¢ until thou comest 
To that descent, where, from Byblinian heights, 
The Nile pours down its sacred stream.” 





Hence he infers the continuity of the Niger and the Nile; for 
the course of the AEthiops not being traced farther than its 
falls from the Byblinian heights, which (as the scholiast re- 
marks) are so called because the Nile and the Niger both 
abound in the papyrus, those heights must be those cataracts 
of the Nile of which the antients never fail to speak, though 
they are almost unknown to modern travellers. ‘The Aithiops 
of Aeschylus, therefore, is the Lybian Niger. 

The reverend dissertator next passes to Herodotus; who, 
though professing to be ignorant of the sources of the Nile, 
correctly describes the course of the Niger, which he says 
passes through and intersects the whole of Lybia. Park’s ~ 
discoveries have clearly shewn that the Niger is the only 
river which can be said to intersect Lybia; and hence the 
Niger was considered by Herodotus to be the upper stream 
of the Nile. Dionysius Periergetes, a poet of the Augustan 
period, gives a detailed account of the sources of the Nile, 
which he places in the country of the Blemyz, a tribe of 
‘Ethiopians near the western shores of Africa : 


‘ The Ethiopians, the last of men, 
Pasture the continent’s remotest lands 
On ocean’s verge in Cernes dells extreme, 
’Fore these up towers the sun burnt Blemyan’s height, 
Whence fall the waters of all fertile Nile, 
Who while he eastward winds his Libyan course 
Is Siris named. But they of far Syene 
Change, when his stream is turned, the name to Nile. 
From thence, as northward spreads his varying way, 
Through seven mouths rolled he glides into the sea, 
Egypt’s fat plain enriching as he flows. 


‘ In a subsequent passage, the conductor-geographer leads his 
readers to the lake J'ritonzs, of which, in accordance with other 
writers, he thus speaks ; 
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¢ They who abide around Tritonis lake 
Which spreads a broad sea ’mid the Libyan sands. 


‘ Whoever may compare this short but complete testimony of 
the ancient geographer with the modern reports of the traveller, 
Park, concerning the Joliba, or Niger, will be surprised at their 
perfect agreement. As far as the discoveries of Park extend, they 
afford a full confirmation of the statements of Dionysius, and 
entitle him to our implicit belief concerning that part of the course 
of the river which has not been visited by any European of our 
times. The testimony of Park in sum is this: The Niger rises 
among the mountains of the Mandingoes and Fooladoos (the 


‘Blemyz as it should seem of the ancients). The western scarpe 


of these mountains pours down into the Atlantic Ocean the rivers 
Senegal, Gambia, and R76 Grande ; but the eastern descents pro- 
duce the streams which, uniting into one, compose the modern 
Niger. This our adventurous traveller traced along its course 
eastward for about three hundred miles. He learned that lower 
down it passed not far from the Negro city Tombuctoo, beyond 
which he could gain no intelligence of its course. He formed 
indeed his conjectures, but the information collected by him 
affords no serious opposition to the opinion that the Niger is the 
upper stream of the Nile.’ 


Having noticed the testimonies of Pliny and Pausanias, 
Mr. Dudley concludes, from the uniform concurrence of the 
antient opinions concerning the Niger, that there is even a 
superfluity of proof that these rivers are one; and the most 
ingenious part of his tract is that in which he labours to re- 
move the objections to his theory, arising from the obscurity 
of some terms used by the authors whom he cites, and to re- 
concile their discrepancies. He thus combats the opinion 
that the Niger flows westward into the Atlantic, the hypo- 
thesis of El Edrisi, the Nubian geographer, and adopted by 
Bruce; and that the Nile of the Negroes runs westward into 
the Atlantic, and takes its rise from the same lakes in Abys- 
sinia with the Nile of Egypt: 


‘ Now in this it is to be remarked that the Nile of the Negroes 
is not said to flow from or through Libya, but from Abyssinia, 
which country being to the south of Libya, it follows that this 
Nile, were it the Niger, must flow northward for at least some part 
of its course, before it reaches Libya. But such a supposition is 
utterly destitute of any support whatsoever, and is known to be 
untrue. Again, the Niger, it is well known, does not rise in Abys- 
sinia, but in Western Africa: the Nile therefore of the Negroes 
cannot be the Niger or Nile of Libya, but some other river wholly 
distinct from that celebrated river, and wholly unknown to the 
ancients. Such a stream, corresponding in many respects with 
the river of the Nubian, is now known in the river Zaire, or Congo 
river, which rises, as may be presumed, in regions at least in the 
vicinity 
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vicinity of Abyssinia, but south of the Equator, and discharges an 
immense volume of water into the Atlantic, in latitude six degrees 
south. This river, it should seem, is called the Nile of the Negroes, 
to distinguish it from the Nile of Egypt, and as is here contended, 
from the Nile of Libya also, one and the same with the Egyptian 
Nile. The reason also why the Nubian should have adopted this 
term of distinction is equally obvious. A Nile flowing from 
Abyssinia westward, particularly if it took a southerly direction, . 
must pass through countries now ascertained to be inhabited by 
Negroes only ; a circumstance which renders the term the Nile of 
the Negroes peculiarly applicable to the Zaire. If it be asked, 
Why should such a river be called the Nile? it may be answered, 
That the general hue of waters flowing from the mountain-rocks of 
Abyssinia deep and clear may, and in all probability do, appear of 
a dark hue, and may therefore be aptly denominated by the name 
of the Nile, or Black Stream, as that name signifies. But it is 
more probable that the river in question would be called the Nile 
by the Nubian, from the great resemblance it bears to the Nile of 
Egypt, in the annual inundations which take place with great 
regularity, are of great extent, and, as modern travellers who have 
observed the Congo river affirm, are occasioned by rains not 
falling in the vicinity of the stream, but on distant mountains from 
whence they flow and inundate other coutttries like Egypt. These 
circumstances, now well known, are sufficient to have obtained for 
the Zaire the name of the Nile, and these will serve to remove the 
perplexities arising from accounts affirming that the Niger, or in 
other terms, the Nile, flows westward into the Atlantic Ocean.’ 


Mr. D. thus sums up the practical tendencies of his 
hypothesis ; 

‘ To escape from error is the surest and readiest way to the 
attainment of truth. The expéctation of the existence of two 
distinct rivers, the Libyan Niger and the Nile of the Negroes, will 
serve to guide aright the endeavours of ingenious research to the 
full discovery of both. It will suggest to the explorer of Libyan 
Africa the propriety of taking his course from the neighbourhood 
of the ancient Syrtis, or modern Gulph of Sidra, perhaps from 
Tripoli, in his search of the lower course of the Niger or Libyan 
Nile. In this he will follow the track of the Argonauts of Apol- 
lonius, the Nasamones of Herodetus, and the caravans which now 
pass occasionally from Tripoli to Tombuctoo, In his travels to 
discover the Nile, or Niger, of the Negroes, the daring explorer 
will probably endeavour to avail himself of the advice and protec- 
tion, if savages can afford either, of the newly known monarch of 
the Ashantee Negroes, whose empire or influence may be reason- 
ably supposed to extend to the banks of the Zaire, though not 
very likely to reach the Niger of Libya. To pass directly to dif- 
ferent points or parts of the Niger and the Zaire will be more 
likely to enable Europeans to obtain full accounts of them, than 
unscientific and almost impracticable attempts to ascend or descend 


the streams of either the one or the other river. To ascend the 
Zaire 
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Zaire was lately a work of waste to the health, strength, and lives, 
of the adventurers who engaged in the enterprize. The attempt 
to descend the Niger, or Joliba, proved fatal to Park, who in all 
probability was lost in one of the rapids of that river. At all 
events, whatever may be the truth of the evidences adduced in this 
essay, and whatever may be the solidity of the preceding infer- 
ences drawn from the testimony of the ancients, thus mitch, at 
least, is certain, that it cannot but be very honourable to our 
national character, to avail ourselves, on all occasions, of the wis- 
dom and information of other times; nor can there be a better 
application of learning than that whereby the experience of past 
ages is rendered subservient to purposes of useful knowledge.’ 


We have given but an imperfect analysis of Mr. Dudley’s 
argument. For ourselves, we are perfectly neutral. In a 
critical journal, the speculations of learned and ingenious mett 
on scientific or literary subjects must not be altogether over- 
looked, although they contribute but little to the real interest 
of literature or science. Considered, however, in relation to 
the history of the human mind, they illustrate at once the 
strength and the weakness of its powers ;— their strength in 
the compact and coherent structures of reasoning which are 
built on imperfect and uncertain data; — their weakness in 
being at last compelled to leave the subjects, on which so 
much learned toil has been expended, as obscure and pro- 
blematical as they found them. 








Art. XIII. The Third Report of the Committee of the Society for 
the Improvement of Prison-Discipline, and for the Reformation 
of Juvenile Offenders. 1821. With an Appendix. 8vo, 
pp. 67., and Appendix 227. 3s. sewed. Arch. 


T= whole community must feel interested in the exertions 
of a Society whose object is the diminution of crime; and 
whose time is laboriously and gratuitously employed in pro- 
moting the measures, which the talents of its members suggest 
to them as likely to be most efficacious in producing that de- 
sirable end. Such an improvement in prison-discipline as 
will render gaols the schools of an amendment of life, as well 
as the receptacles for the punishment of crime, (for they must 
both be connected,) is the point to which their efforts are di- 
rected; and, if their intent can be accomplished, they will 
deserve a far greater reward than we can offer. ‘Lo our 
notices of the former publications of this Society, we may 
refer for our favourable opinion of the tendency of their en- 
deavours ; by their preceding Reports we have seen that theit 
arguments were gradually producing the most favourable im- 
pression ; 
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pression; and ip the work before us we are rejoiced to find 
that the most palpable advantages have resulted, where the 
principles which they wish to inculcate have been adopted. 
Objections to the system proposed have been urged by in- 
dividuals, who are fearful of the slightest alteration in any 
established practice ; and who have misrepresented the views of 
its promoters, or have mistaken the real object of their labours. 
By the latter description of persons, ‘the efficacy of prison-dis- 
cipline in reforming the offender has not only been disputed, 
but the measures recommended for this purpose have been 
objected to, as having a tendency to render prisons habitations 
of comfort, and confinement an object rather of desire than 
of dread.’ Some of the principal observations in this Report 
are properly directed to counteract these notions, and the 
are in our opinion successful. Let them speak for themselves : 


‘ The Committee, in reply, would observe, that the practica- 
bility of reclaiming the criminal is proved, not by fanciful theories, 
founded, as is alleged, on mistaken notions of benevolence, but by 
the powerful and irresistible evidence of facts. Whether, indeed, 
the mind of the offender be really impressed with the turpitude of 
his guilt ; whether he avoid the further perpetration of crime, from 
hatred of vice, or from dread of punishment, the Committee pre- 
tend not to determine ; but one thing is perfectly clear, and admits 
of demonstrative proof, that, in a great number of instances, 
offenders, even the most hardened, who have for a reasonable 
time been subjected to a well-regulated system of discipline, do 
abstain from the further violation of the law, and have, in a variety 
of cases, been known to abandon their criminal pursuits. To this 
important truth, the testimony of the most experienced magis- 
trates affords abundant evidence. Numbers who, on entering con- 
finement, were debased by nearly every vice that can degrade 
human nature, whose repeated offences had formerly occasioned 
their frequent committal to the same gaol, have not, since the 
establishment of a strict and improved discipline, been found 
again within its walls ; and, on inquiry, it has been ascertained that 


‘they have applied themselves to habits of honest industry. That 


such indeed is the natural result of a beneficial system of prison- 
management, will, upon consideration, appear obvious. - A good 
prison is a school of moral discipline, where incentives to vicious 
propensity are removed — where drunkenness, gambling, and dissi- 
pation, are superseded by abstinence, order, and restraint — where, 
by personal seclusion and judicious classification, the evils re- 
sulting from contamination are prevented — where the refractory 
are subdued by punishment, and the idle compelled to labour 
until industry becomes a habit. These are the leading features 
of a salutary system of gaol-management; and it seems wisely 
ordered, that this discipline should form at once the medium of 
reformation, and the instrument of punishment. . 

¢ That 
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‘ That a well-regulated system of prison-discipline represses 
crime, is proved by the best possible evidence. ‘To what descrip- 
tion of prison does the offender more commonly return? Is it to 
a gaol, where hard labour, spare diet, and vigilant restraint, are 
steadily enforced; or to a prison, where no effort is made to in- 
struct, employ, or reclaim? It is absurd to suppose, because a 
prison no longer affords the means of vicious gratification, that 
therefore it is more congenial to the inclinations of the depraved. 
To what but to the dread of prison-discipline ean we justly at- 
tribute the fact, that few prisoners, after theif discharge from a 
good gaol, return to it, while the number of re-committals to a 
bad prison is generally considerable? This number invariably di- 
minishes in proportion to the good management of the prison.’ 

As a proof of the truth of these arguments, the following 
facts are then adduced : 

‘ The re-committals to inferior gaols vary from fifteen to fifty per 
cent., while the following is the average of re-committals to prisons 
distinguished for their good management: — Preston, four per 
cent.; Wakefield, four per cent. ; Bury, five per cent.; Devizes, the 
general average about three per cent., and for felons only one per 
cent. ; Knutsford, two per cent. ; Bodmin, three per cent. ; Ipswich, 
three per cent.; Lewes, six per cent.; and evén at Gloucester, 
where the prison is particularly crowded, only seven per cent. 
Worcester contains two prisons—the county-gaol is admirabl 
conducted, and here the return of prisoners, of all descriptions, is 
averaged at two per cent., of felons only one and a half per cent. ; 
while the number re-committed to the city-prison, which is ex- 
tremely deficient in its system of management, is no less than 
twenty per cent. At Leicester, also, there are two prisons, the 
House of Correction, and the prison belonging to the borough. 
At the former, which is well managed, the recommittals amount 
to three per cent. ; and at the latter, which is defective, forty per 
cent.’ 

We do not altogether agree in thinking that the compa- 
rative returns of the county and city prisons in Worcester, or 
of those in Leicester, are such decisive proofs of the efficacy 
of the system as they are represented to afford. ‘The re-com- 
mitments to town-prisons must necessarily be more numerous 
than to county-gaols ; since the offenders released from the 
one, being probably residents within the walls, have a more 
confined sphere of action than those who, when discharged 
from the other, not being connected with any particular place, 
are likely to extend their predatory rambles into other dis- 
tricts, and thus become inmates of different places of confine- 
ment. Still the above Report is very satisfactory, as proving 
that the system is effective in deterring persons once confined 
from returning to those prisons in which thenew plan is adopted ; 
—and consequently as a testimony in favour of the opinion that, 

were 
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were all gaols regulated according to it, the dread of confine- 
ment would become universal, and crime be thus palpably 
diminished. 

The following extract contains so convincing a proof of the 
benefit of labour on the moral conduct of prisoners, that we 
cannot refrain from presenting it to our readers; especially as 
it is not a mere theoretic declamation, but a description of the 
real effects produced by the use of the Treading-mill in Hert- 
ford House of Cerrection, communicated by a magistrate of 
that county: 


‘ “T feel the greatest satisfaction in being abie to assure you, 
from my own observation, that very considerable improvement has 
already taken place. Formerly, persons of all descriptions, and of 
all ages, were indiscriminately mixed together, there being but 
one yard, and one day-room. Not having labour of any kind, the 
time of the prisoners was by necessity spent in idleness, no re- 
source being left them but the miserable one of forming plans for 
future mischief, and instructing the less depraved, though un- 
happily willing learners, in the ways of wickedness and vice. 
Quarrels also among them were very frequent. Allis now changed. 
The prisoners are divided into four classes. Each class works by 
itself, nor can any communication between the classes take place. 
The men, instead of being riotous and noisy, are (generally speak- 
ing) well-behaved, orderly, and quiet. That they go to their daily 
labour with reluctance must be confessed, for they have a horror 
of the mill, and would sooner undergo, as they all declare, any 
fatigue, or suffer any deprivation, than return to the House of Cor- 
rection when once released. As a proof of the truth of this, I 
have known only one instance of a re-commitment since the first 
of August, 1820, when the mill was set to work. Previous to this, 
the re-commitment of vagrants, as well as of others, was a com- 
mon thing. Hard labour has however effected the cure; and I 
shall be grievously mistaken if more than a very few ever return, 
after one month’s trial in our present Bridewell.’ 


We must, however, take notice of the allusion to the in- 
creasing number of committals which is made in page 45., as 
seeming in some measure to counteract the diminishing 
number of 7e-committals so frequently urged; and we would 
recommend the following as useful subjects of inquiry : — Ist, 
the comparative difference in the number of re-committals to 
any prison before, and since, the improved system was adopted, 
as manifesting the effect of the discipline of that prison in pre- 
venting the offenders from breaking the laws within its district ; 
2dly, the extension of the inquiry that has been already made 
into the number of persons re-committed to a prison where 
they have been before confined, to the numbers in that prison 
in each year who have been confined in other prisons for 
former 
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former offences ;— by which the real diminution or increase 
of crime might be rendered more easily apparent. 

The Appendix contains extensive extracts from the corre- 
spondence with the Committee with every county and almost 
every town in England, Scotland, and Ireland, where a gaol 
is situated ; and it affords not only an honourable testimony 
to the industry of the Committee, but a gratifying exhibition 
of the increased interest that is every where excited among 
those who are best able both to appreciate their suggestions, 
and to introduce them when approved. The ‘ Foreign Cor- 
respondence’ is very interesting ; 2nd the miscellaneous depart- 
ment, amid much useful matter, gives hints for improving 
female prisoners, suggests employments which may be adopted 
by both sexes, and describes so many cases of youths who 
have been preserved from vice by means of this institution in 
its * ‘Temporary Refuge,’ that we cannot close the Third Re- 
port of this excellent Society without feeling anxious for its 
success, and recommending it to the support of our readers. 
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POETRY. 


Art. 14. Christina’s Revenge; or, The Fate of Monaldeschi: 
with other Poems. By J.M. Moffatt. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Boards. Jennings. 1821. 

We must allow that this is a well-chosen subject for a short 
poem. It is horrible to reflect that, at a period so late as 1657, 
in the very palace of Fontainebleau, such an assassination should 
have been dared by a stranger, a female, and a guest, as that of 
Monaldeschi. Christina, the ex-queen of Sweden, as it is well 
known, was the chief actress in this bloody tragedy; and, cer- 
tainly, she is so far a tragic character. Whether Mr. Moffatt has 
fully availed himself of the striking and most extraordinary events 
of his story, is another question; and we are reluctantly obliged 
(for Mr. M. is a scholar) to answer it in the negative. 

Our readers shall judge. The priest who attended Monaldeschi 
during the dreadful scene of his murder, in the gallery of the 
palace, is supposed to relate to an inquiring stranger, perhaps the 
poet, the circumstances of the sad event ; and he is now pleading 
with the queen for Monaldeschi : 


‘¢ « To this fallacious reasoning J 
Unhesitating made reply. 
‘ Madam, I humbly beg to say 
Whilst you assume the judge’s sway, 
You 
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You also act th’ accuser’s part : 

Your wrongs ’gainst mercy steel your heart. 

Besides, although we should admit 

You on the judgment-seat might sit 

In that, to us, far foreign land, 

Where once you held supreme command ; 

Yet now on Gallic ground we stand, 

And here presides a sceptred chief, . | 

Who to the injured grants relief: 

At his tribunal might you plead 

“Gainst Monaldeschi, for the deed 

Which gave your majesty offence: 

That proved by proper evidence, 

His punishment you might intrust 

To our great monarch, wise and just. 

His sentence, candour must confess, 

Would best afford your wrongs redress. 

Then if a traitor’s dreadful fate 

Should Monaldeschi’s crime await, 

Your conduct no man could arraign, 

Or think your foe unfairly slain.’ 

I mark’d her visage, whence there broke 

Flashes of anger as I spoke; 

And no impression could I make 

On her hard heart. As the last stake 

To hazard in thy friend’s defence, 

Ere closed my mournful audience, 

I said, her majesty, a guest 

In France, her anger thus express’d 

Would want of due respect evince 

Both to our government and prince : 

And from this action might arise 

P’rhaps dangers and perplexities ; 

Into which rather than to run, 

’Twere better leave the deed undone. 

But, as I glanced this topic thro’ 

More guardedly than now I do, 

Yet more at length, she, rising, cried, — 

¢ I will not hear thy prince belied ! 

Think not that Sweden’s queen can fear 

To be detain’d a pris’ner here. 

No — such an outrage from your king, 

To him, not me, disgrace would bring. 

My sire was brave, his daughter's soul 

No danger ever shall control : 

A traitor if my household yield, 

Who from my wrath the wretch shall shield ?” 
‘ « Our conference o’er, I left the room, 

To fit the pris’ner for his doom. 

Believe me, stranger, when I say, 

The task which now upon me lay, 
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Tho’ ’twas a duty done before, 
Yet here it harsher features wore. 
Thou knowest not, and canst not know 
What ’tis to see a mortal kneel, 
Who must, in apprehension, feel, 
If sense exist, the headsman’s blow. 
What tho’ the lips rehearse the utter’d pray’, 
Still thoughts profane will occupy the mind: 
In vain devotion seeks his breast to share, 
Whose ev’ry earthly hope must be resign’d, 
But, for the hapless object of my tale, 
Peculiar horrors seem’d to shrowd his fate : 
Changing his unsuspecting bliss for bale, 
For bonds and death his former happy state. 
The strange, mysterious nature of his crime 
Intenser interest on the scene imprest ; 
Which, rather heighten’d than impair'd by time, 
Maintains its mournful influence o’er my breast. 
Thou canst not guess the feelings of my heart, — 
Conceive the sorrow it to me must give, 
That I to Monaldeschi must impart 
The queen’s fix’d doom, that he should cease to live. 
And to the gall’ry, where the pris’ner mourn’d 
The impending mis’ry of his fate, 
I, scarcely conscious of my steps, return’d, 
The failure of my pray’rs to state.” ’ 


Is not this much more than enough to prove the inability of the 
author to write poetically ? 

In the minor poems, Mr. Moffatt displays, perhaps rather am- 
bitiously, his powers of translation ; and we have versions from the 
Greek, the Latin, the Italian — all, we think, rather moderate ; 
and some rather savouring of plagiarism. 

For example, 


‘ Haste, let the liquid ruby flow,’ 
an indifferent version of Anacreon, commences with an enfeedle- 


ment of Sir William Jones. 
The next ode is Sappho’s famous effusion, beginning thus, 


‘ Could envy touch th’ immortal gods’ 
Jt sure must reach their blest abodes.’ 


We have then the celebrated Song of Callistratus : 


‘ With myrtle-boughs my sword I'll braid ; 
lor thus was wreath’d Harmodius’ blade, 
When with Aristogeiton he, 
In patriotic union bound, 
Dealt the stern tyrant’s mortal wound, 
And bade th’ Athenians equal be. 


* Beloved Harmodius! shall thy lot 
Be placed with those in death forgot ? 
Rev. APRIL, 1822. Ff No ; 
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No; for, as ancient poets tell, 
Thou dost with all the mighty dead, 
With Peleus’ son and Diomed, 

In th’ islands of Elysium dwell. 


‘ With myrtle-boughs my sword I’ll braid ; 
For thus was wreath’d Harmodius’ blade, 
When with Aristogeiton he 
Gave at Minerva’s fane the blow, 
Which laid in death Hipparchus low, 
A sacrifice to liberty. 


‘ The friends who thus for freedom dared, 
Who thus the glorious exploit shared, 
Their spotless fame no end shall see ; 
Who, both in patriot union bound, 
Dealt the stern tyrant’s mortal wound, 
And bade th’ Athenians equal be.’ 


‘ It sure’ might be enough to have quoted this from Mr. Moffatt. 
He attempts things beyond his strength. 
For instance, again ; 


‘ Some Rhodes admire, some Mitylene ;’ 
and the rest of the limping and maimed translation of 
‘6 Laudabunt alii claram Rhodon,” &c. 
Where was Mr. Moffatt’s ear when he wrote, 
‘ As the sweet stream whose murmurs make, 


Lessons on ‘ Discord,” with examples, abound most involun- 
tarily in our modern poetry. : 

Once more. Let us try Mr. M.’s version of the wel! known 
lines ** Somne levis,” &c. 


‘ Soft sleep, tho’ thou death’s very form dost wear, 
Still may’st thou be companion of my bed: 
Oh, sacred rest! let me thy blessings share ; 
’Tis so sweet thus to live, without life’s care, — 
Thus, without death, to life’s care to be dead.’ 


Art. 15. Sir Marmaduke Maxwell, a Dramatic Poem; the Mer- 
maid of Galloway, the Legend of Richard Faulder, and Twenty 
Scottish Songs. By Allan Cunningham. 12mo. 7s. Boards. 
‘Taylor and Hessey. 1822. 

In saying that, if our limits were more extensive, we should be 
glad to run a short parallel between Mr. Cunningham and his great 
predecessors Allan Ramsay and Burns, we are perhaps paying him 
the highest compliment in our power; for, though it may be ad- 
mitted that, in the comparison, either of the latter poets would be 
found facil princeps, yet even an approach to excellence like 
theirs implies a high degree of merit. The author of this inter- 
esting volume is, we understand, another instance that the Muse is 
no respecter of persons, but that her influence descends alike on 
the rich and the poor. Some of his compositions have occasion- 


ally appeared in one of our Magazines ; and it is remarkable a 
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the late Mr. Cromek, in his Collection of Nithsdale and Galloway 
Songs, has inserted several pieces written by Mr. Cunningham, as 
real specimens of the antient minstrelsy of Scotland ; so ably and 
closely has he imitated the beauty and simplicity of the elder 
poetry of his country. 

A large portion of the present volume is filled by a dramatic 
poem, partly traditionary and partly imaginary, and which dis- 
plays very high poetical powers, with somewhat of an uncurbed 
fancy. It contains the usual proportion of weird-women, wraiths, 
ane SA hey and spectres, with which our northern neighbours 
are so fond of shattering the sober nerves of us unfortunate 
Southrons: but at the same time it abounds in fine description, 
and is by no means deficient in true dramatic feeling. The Le- 
gend of Richard Faulder is exceedingly wild, but perhaps as 
eminently poetical as any thing in the volume, — The Twenty Songs 
are all excellent. We cannot refrain from transcribing the fol- 
lowing, on account of its peculiar national character, and that 
singular blending of love and devotion for which some of the 
Scotish ballads and songs are so remarkable. 


‘ Thou hast vow'd by thy Faith, my Jeanie. 


‘ Thou hast vow’d by thy faith, my Jeanie, 

By that pretty white hand of thine, 

And by all the lowing stars in heaven, 
That thou wad aye be mine: 

And I have sworn by my faith, my Jeanie, 
And by that kind heart of thine, 

By all the stars sown thick o’er heaven, 
That thou shalt aye be mine. 


‘ Foul fa’ the hands wad loose sic bands, 

And the heart wad part sic love ; 

But there’s nae hand can loose the band 
But the finger of Him above. 

Though the wee wee cot maun be my bield, 
And my clothing e’en sae mean, 

I should lap up rich ia the faulds of love, 
Heaven’s armfu’ of my Jean. 


‘ Thy white arm wad be a pillow to me, 

Far softer than the down, 

And love wad winnow o’er us his kind kind wings, 
And sweetly we'd sleep and sown. 

Come here to me, thou lass whom [ love, 
Come here and kneel wi’ me, 

The morning is full of the presence of God, 
And I cannot pray but wi’ thee. 


‘ The wind is sweet amang the new flowers, 
The wee birds sing soft on the tree, 
Our good-man sits in the bonny sunshine, 


And a blythe auld bodie is he ; 
Ff 2 The 
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The beuk maun be ta’en when he comes hame, 
Wi’ the holy psalmodie, 

And I will wink of thee when I pray, 
And thou maun speak of me.’ 


In perusing these poems, many inaccuracies of metre and a 
profusion of bad rhymes may be observed. It is a frequent error 
among men who are conscious of possessing poetical genius, to 
neglect the minor parts of the art: but we would suggest to Mr. 
Cunningham that it is not imagination and feeling alone which 
form the poet, — skill and learning are necessary to complete the 
character. ‘“ Invenire etiam barbari solent, disponere et ornare 
non nist eruditus.” Pliny. 


Art. 16. Edgar and Ella; a Legendary Tale of the Sixteenth 
Century: in Three Cantos; ‘and other Poems. By J. F. 
Rattenbury, Esq. 8vo. 8s. Boards. Baldwyn. 1822. 

A “mewling and puking” Walter-Scottish production. Indeed, 
that great novelist, and very considerable poet, furnishes one half 
of the models by which our rhymesters work ; and Lord Byron 
(as we are eternally forced to remark) supplies the other half. 
They are the Gog and Magog of contemporary verse; and the 
dwarfs of the day swell themselves out to look like these giants. 

The present tale is dedicated as follows : 


‘ To Hans Busk, Esa. &c. &c. &c. 


‘ To whose liberal taste the public is indebted for the splendour 
of the “ Banquet,” the classic elegance of the “ Desert,” and 
the delightful irony of the ‘ Opera,” which, tempering the 
severity of satire with suavity of language, has conveyed its 
correcting influence without violating dignity of expression, 

‘ The following poems are inscribed 
‘ By his sincere friend, 
‘ London, Dec. 1. 1821. ‘ Tue AUTHOR.’ 


We really think that the brother-poet here addressed has 
shewn, in his trifling productions, sense enough to blush at the 
extravagant praise bestowed on them : but, however this may be, 
we are sure that no considerate author would repay such pane- 
gyric in kind; especially if he chanced to remember the cele- 
brated interchange of compliments between the great Doodle and 
the godlike Noodle, in the play. 

Now for a specimen of the merits of ‘ Edgar and Ella:’ 


‘ The rosy fingers of Aurora bright 
Draw back the dusky curtains of the night, 
All nature wooes, with smiles, the morning light.’ P. 13. 


In other words : 


‘¢ AJjl nature smiles, and seems for to say, 
Haste to the wedding, haste away !’ Anon. 


Both these coins would seem to have been struck at the same 


mint ; yet we recollect the latter as long as we recollect any 
thing 





























thing in verse; and the former we have not seen perhaps above 
five hundred times in the course of the last twenty years. 

To be serious. Out of these everlasting lays of last minstrels, 
is there one from which we could select, with care and candor 
unwearied, a single passage of original thought, forcibly and 
elegantly expressed? On the contrary, are they not all about as 
happy in novelty of idea, or peculiar combination of phrase, as the 
subjoined fair specimen of the present cargo ? 


‘ Unbless’d the wretch who never knew 
The sigh to suffering virtue due ; 
And chill and cold that tearless eye 
That never wept in sympathy. 
To such insensates ne’er ’tis given, 
To know the kindest gifts of heaven : 
Friendship, the charm of life’s short hour, 
And gentle love, sweet soothing power ! 
That o’er the scene delusive spread 
Their cheering rays, tho’ hope be fled ; 
When misery’s cup with bitter ills, 
Relentless fate unceasing fills.’ 


This monotonous chime of eight bells has been rin ing in our 
ears, ever since the tune and time were imported from Edinburgh 
at the beginning of this century. Would. that Miss Mitford's 
happy satire, 


‘** And now the sons and now the daughters, 
With tears the tender father waters,” &c. &c. 


had washed away the belfry and the ringers together. 
We discern a maniier strain in the following passage, although 
far from faultless ; and we quote it with pleasure : 


‘ Immortal liberty ! divinely bright, 
With ardent eyes and footsteps fairy light, 
With sparkling zone, unbound thy sunny hair, 
In floating robe of downy gossamer,’ 
Whether I rove on Afric’s burning coast, 
Or Zembla’s regions, triply bound in frost. 
Or where the giant Cordeleira reigns, 
Turban’d with clouds, o’er vast Columbia's plains, 
Where’er thou art, delighted will I roam, 
Thy smiling presence makes that country home. 


Better to live secluded and alone, 

Amid the horrors of the frozen zone, 

Or on those shores, where, tho’ bright Phoebus showers 
Eternal summer — ever-blooming flowers, — 

Yet wretched man, on nature’s smiling vest, 

Toils thro’ the sultry day with fever’d breast, — 

Than live in courts, and bow, a suppliant, down, 
Cheer’d by a smile, or humbled by a frown. 

Vile is the wretch, who thus will basely live, 

And eat the gilded crumbs which princes give. 


Ff 3 * Farewell, 
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¢ Farewell, dark Fulda! from thy banks I turn, 
Thy name I honor, and thy glory mourn. 
But ah, alas! still stern mysterious fate 
Pursues thy country with relentless hate. 
Presumptuous Hapsburg ! wilt thou dare to draw 
Thy tuthless sword upon a nation’s law, 
And send thy eagles o’er the foaming Po, — 
Ensigns of death, and harbingers of woe ? ~ 
On, madly on, thy destin’d course pursue, 
Thy sons shall mourn it, and thy daughters rue: 
Avenging Heaven hereafter shall demand 
Severe atonement at thy impious hand.’ 


Would to Heaven that we could deem it likely ! 
What earthly meaning, or use humah or divine, is there in 
printing such things as that which fills p. 155. ? 


* Now, hush thee, Baby. 


‘ Now, hush thee, baby, cease complaining, 
Thy mother 0’er thy cradle bends, 
With cares oppress’d; her heart is straining, 
Of joy bereft, denied of friends. 
Then, hush thee, baby. 


‘ Thy father’s to the battle going, 
To seek ’mid death thy future way ; 
His life, his honor, all bestowing, 
To gild his infant’s dawning day. 
Then, hush thee, baby. 
‘ Yet, rest thee, babe! and slumber sweetly, 
While my quick throbbing breast shall sigh ; 
And when thou wak’st, with smiles I'll greet thee, 


And gently wipe thy tearful eye. 
“ Then, hush thee; baby. 


‘¢ And when in manhood thou shalt measure ; 
Thy mother’s pride, her boy shal! prove ; 
Thy father hail his other treasure, 
And closer draw the bonds of love. 
Then, hush thee, baby.’ 


And this, according to the modern trick, with a title in capitals! 


EDUCATION. 


Art.17. Twilight Hours improved; or, The Visit to Grand- 
mamma. By the Author of “ Affection’s Gift.” Small 12mo. 
Qs. half-bound, Baldwin and Co. 1821. 
The writer’s evident desire to inculcate principles of humanity 

makes us unwilling to object to this little work : but we must ob- 

serve that the style is too flowery and romantic; and that the ex- 
travagant praise, which parents and guardians are here made to 
bestow on any right action or amiable speech, may occasion juve- 
nile readers to entertain too exalted ideas of youthful merit, and 

to form undue expectations of similar adiniration elsewhere. a 
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Art. 18. Harry Beaufoy; ot, The Pupil of Nature. By Maria 
Hack. Small 12mo. 2s. 6d. half-bound. Harvey and 
Darton. 1821. 

These didlogues convey several clear and important lessons in 
natural history, and may be safely recommended to young people. 


Art. 19. Retrospection; a Tale. By Mrs. Taylor of Ongar, 
Author of “ Maternal Solicitude,” &c. 12mo. 6s. Boards. 
Taylor and Hessey. 1821. 

Though not equal in point of interest and composition to some 
‘other productions of Mrs. Taylor and her family, the tale of Re- 
trospection merits regard, since it exhibits in natural colours the 
evils of an ill-regulated temper ; and it is the more valuable as a 
warning, because, though the consequences are shéwn to be 
n serious, yet the “ temper-flaws unsightly” which occasion them 
are not so extravagant as to elude general application: a circut- 
stance not always sufficiently regarded in books of an admonitoty 
tendency. Some parts of the story, however, are lame; the en- 
wn | between Miss Burrows and Peter Patterson is not explained ; 
and the dispute between Lucy and her brother, on his desiting lier 
to ‘measure nine drops of rum into a glass of watet,’ is too 

puerile to be made the occasion of his death. 


Art. 20. The Flatterer; or, False Friendship; a Tale. By Mary 
Atin Hedge, Author of “ Affection’s Gift;’ &c. 12mo. 4s. 
Boatds. Baldwin and Co. 1822. 

Not only the motto but the plot of this tale is borrowed frum 
| Madame de Genlis’s “ Spoiled Child;” and those who are ac- 
quaitited with the drama of that ingenious French writer may 
easily imagine the scope and tendency of the present work. We 
do not approve of such literary freedoms, and would have no tres- 
passes committed on their neighbour’s Hedges by the wanderers on 
Parnassus: though, as Pistol might say, 


“ Convey, the wise it call — Steal! Pho! 
A fico for the phrase !” 


Art. 21. Advice to Young Ladies on the Improvement of the 
Mind, and the Conduct of Life. By the Rev. Thoinas Broad- 
hurst. Third Edition. 8vo. 6s. Boards. Nunn. 1822. 
This writer may be supposed to offer the results of experietice 

in female education, since we learn from his introduction that 

Mrs. Broadhurst conducts a female seminary in Bath. Yet his 

observations and advice are couched in very general terms; and 

A. in the second lecture, when recommending a course of reading, 

he forbears to specify any works which might be useful in the 

proposed studies. The remarks on female epistolary correspond- 











ty ence, p. 136., appear to us judicious. 

- LAW. 

7” . 

to Art. 22. The Elements of the Art of Packing, as applied to 
e- Special Juries, particularly in Cases of Libel-Law. By Jeremy 
nd Bentham, Esq., Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn. 8vo. pp. 269. 


10s. 6d. Boards. Wilson. 1821. 
Ff 4 The 
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The origin of special juries seems to be involved in considerable 
obscurity: but the probability is that they were first introduced 
in causes by consent, where both parties were anxious to have the 
point in litigation decided by a jury possessed of character and 
information above the ordinary level. This course must have 
been frequently desirable, particularly in mercantile cases. The 
first act of parliament recognizing their existence, the 3d George II. 
chap. 25., authorizes the judges, in trials of issues at Westminster, 
to order a special jury at the desire of either party, and deter- 
mines the qualifications of such special juries; and the same au- 
thority is, by the 6th George IT.. chap. 37., given to the justices of 
assize in the counties palatine. By the act of 3d George II. 
chap. 25., and by 4th George II. chap. 7., it is provided that no per- 
son shall be summoned to serve a second time on any jury in the 
county of Middlesex, who has been returned within two terms 
preceding ; in the county of Rutland, who has served within one 
year; in the county of York, within four years ; and in any of the 
other counties, within two years. By 24th George II. chap. 18., 
after a statement that ‘“ complaints had been made of the great 
and extravagant fees paid to special juries,” it was enacted that 
no special juryman should be allowed to take a greater sum than 
the judge should deem necessary, not exceeding 1/. 1s. for each 
cause. 

In the year 1808, Sir Richard Phillips, being one of the sheriffs 
for London and Middlesex, wrote this letter to Sir Archibald 
Macdonald, who was then Chief Baron of the Exchequer : 

‘ « My Lord,— In obtruding upon your Lordship, on a ques- 
tion which has arisen in the exercise of the high office which I 
have the honour to fill, and which appertains, in an important de- 
gree, to the practice of the court over which your Lordship so 
honourably presides, I am emboldened by that urbanity and 
liberality, which I have discovered to be the leading and actu- 
ating traits of your personal character. 

‘« Your Lordship is doubtless aware, that the public have 
viewed with peculiar interest, for many years past, the manner in 
which special juries are brought together, and particularly the 
circumstance that they have consisted, with little variation, of 
nearly the same individuals in every cause, for terms and years 
together. 

‘“¢ Jn causes between individuals, this is 2 matter of minor 
consequence, but in causes between the crown and the subject, 
your Lordship will readily conceive that it is a practice viewed 
with jealousy, and does not accord with those other features of 
jurisprudence which are so much admired at home and abroad. 

‘<¢ The evil. is not attributable to the connivance or direction of 
the judges, nor to any defect in the law, but it arises solely, as I 
am told, from the negligence or indifference with which the juries 
are struck by the proper officers, and from the interference, in cer- 
tain cases, of the solicitors for the crown. The freeholders’ list is 
full and tolerably perfect, but in calling over the names, the solicitor 


is permitted to interpose, and to say who will and will not attend ; 
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so that, instead of the names being indifferently taken and dictated 
by the officer of the court, and the attendance of those persons 
being compelled by the exaction of severe penalties, the juries 
are chiefly composed of those who, it is loosely stated, will attend ; 
and these are frequently the same persons, jury after jury, and 
term after term. 


¢« Your Lordship will perceive, from the enclosed letter of 


Mr. * * *, that the sheriffs have had some difficulty in their 
minds on the subject of summoning persons thus returned; con- 
sidering as they do, that the clause of the 4th George II. applies 
equally to special and common juries. Yet as the correction of the 
evil is their object as public officers, rather than any contention 
with the officer of the court, I have felt it more respectful at once 
frankly to submit the whole matter to your Lordship, in the hope 
that it may tend to place every thing on its proper footing in th 

pleasantest manner. 


e 


‘« T beg at the same time to have it distinctly understood by 


your Lordship, that in making this statement, and in writing the 


observations contained in this note, I have had no design to im- 


plicate the conduct of any individual ; and that in stating the 


general facts, my only object has been to justify the application 
which I have in this manner felt it my duty to make. 


‘ « J entreat of your Lordship to believe me, 
‘ « With every sentiment of respect, 
‘ « Yours, &c. &c. &c. 
‘« Bridge-street, April 4. 1808. ¢« R, Purivrps.” 


The followmg answer was sent by the Chief Baron: 

‘ «¢ Sir, — Permit me to thank you for the very flattering man- 
ner in which you were pleased to make the communication 
I received, with respect to the summoning of special juries. 
Mr. ’s observations were perfectly just ; I cannot but ob- 
serve, however, that he uses the expression, ‘if you think it 
worth your while’ to make any reform: this, as far as respects the 
Court of Exchequer, I have not found from the experience of 
above twenty-four years, in the character of his Majesty’s law 
officer, or as Chief Baron, to be worth while; as I have never 
seen the least inconvenience arise from the manner of striking and 
summoning special juries, during that time. A great inconve- 
nience to the special jurors must arise from summoning those 
from a distance. 

‘ « The causes in the Court of Exchequer are of a nature quite 
peculiar to themselves in many respects, and the duration of any 
cause is particularly uncertain. In order to obtain their attend- 
ance, it has been found expedient to summon such as live near to 
London, otherwise there would be little expectation of having any 
thing like full special juries, and almost all causes in revenue-mat- 
ters are tried by special juries. 

‘ « Within the last half year, I have had complaints in court, 
by gentlemen summoned on the special jury, of being brought 
fifteen miles from their homes, whereas the persons living in the 
immediately adjacent parts of the county could attend without 
any 
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any inconvenience. I may add, too, that some experieiice in serv: 
ing upon Exchequer special juries is far from being detrimental to 
the public or defendants; in as much as the instructing jury after 
jury; in the conduct of many species of manufactures, and the 
Jaws on the subject, exposes both parties to the hazard of the 
points being ill understood, and hastily determined by them. 

‘ « During the long time that I have been cthployed ih the Court 
of Exchequer, I have known few verdicts from which I should have 
dissented, had I been one of their inestimable body, and they 
have beeh cases wherein the determination has been favourable to 
the defendants. 

‘ « Having hithetto seen no reason to complain, as far as iy 
experience goes, it must be left to your own discretion; whethet 
you will risk the making us better than well. 

‘fam, Sir, with great respect, 
‘ « Your obedient, humble servant, 
*« A, MACDONALD.” ’ 


Mt. Bentham was vety inuch dissatisfied with this reply, as it 
seemed to hit to admit the existence of an illegal usage, and to 
justify the continuance of it on priticiples that would give to the 
cots of law ah authority parattiount to the legislature. Soon 
after the abové correspondence took placé, therefore, he wrote 


and printed the volume now before us ; which animadverts, in very 


strong language; on the mischiefs of permanency, as it is termed 
by hith, in special juties: being entirely subversive of the consti- 
tutional ehardctet of a jury, who are a body of men intended to be 
a check on the arbitrary will of the judge. Much sound re- 
flection is evinced in the maxims and general principles inter- 
spersed through the volume: but we were pained to find these 
valuable materials mixed up with, and almost buried under, loads 
of personal allusions and political invective; rather Calculated to 
exasperate the objects of Mr. Bentham’s indignation, than to in- 
form or enlighten any studious inquirer; The work, when first 
printed, was suppressed, and now is published, in both instances 
without the desire of the author. 


TRAVELS. 


Art. 238: Travels in North America, from Modern Writers. 
With Remarks and Observations, exhibiting a connected View 
of the Geography and present State of that Quarter of the 
Globe. By the Rev. William Bingley, M. A. F.L.S.; late of 
Peterhouse; Cambridge, and Author of “ Animal Biography.” 
12mo. 6s. 6d. Boards: Harvey and Darton. 1821. 

Mr. Bingley has here selected those portions of general inform- 
ation which are most instructive and characteristic in the travels 
of Fearon, Birkbeck, and others ; and he has greatly increased the 
value of his book by adding judicious extracts from the late &e- 
counts of our British Voyages of Discovery to the Nerth Pole. 


Art. 24. Travels in South abs pre Modern Writers. With 
Remarks and Observations. xhibiting a connected View - 
the 
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the Geography and present State of that Division of the Globe. 

By the Rev. William Bingley, M.A. 12mo. 6s. Boards. 

Harvey and Darton. 1821. 

As the authority of Colonel Pinkney, whose travels in France 
are here quoted, has been publicly and essentially impeached, he 
should not have been copied by Mr. Bingley, who does not seem to 
have known this circumstance. In other respects, the present com- 
pilation will be found useful and entertaining; the works of 
Eustace; Southey, and Scott having furnished its principal ma- 
terials, We may remark that several French words are incorrectly 
printed, such as, p.27., ‘ Restorateur’ for Restaurateur ; p. 98., 
‘ Cafe Montansier, for Montausier, &c. 


NOVELS. 


Art. 25. Maid Marian, by the Authot of “ Headlorig Hall.” 
12mo. 7s. Boards. Hookham. 1829. 

Although we do not in general admire the taste of those modern 
novelists, who, to use the words of the author of Hudibras, * pull 
down old histories to build them up finer again, after a new model 
of their own designing,” yet are we compelled, perforce, to com- 
mend the lively little tale before us ; so much sprightly wit, good- 
humoured satire, and clever writing does it contain, It has not 
been our fault, if our readers have omitted to peruse the former 
productions of the author of Maid Marian ; and we can now assure 
them that the present volume is worthy of its predeeessors. The 
title of the tale will of coursé give indication of the period to which 
it relates, and the characters which it is intended to describe ; and 
had it not been for the decided disclaimer which the advertisement 
contains, stating that all the work, with the exception of the last 
three chapters; was written in the autumn of 1818, we should cer- 
tainly have imagined that the author had taken the hint of his 
story from “ Ivanhoe,” where we find the same personages inci- 
dentally introduced who here enact the principal parts. 

It is evident, however, that the author ef Maid Marian was in- 
duced to take the adventures of that “bold yeman” Robin Hood 
for the subject of his story, by the perusal of the collection of 
ballads and other poetical remains relating te that celebrated 
greenwood hero, made by thé noted antiquary Joseph Ritson, and 
published by him in two small 8vo. volumes, in 1795. This 
curious book, which, when Maid Marian was written, was extremely 
scatce, has since been reprinted with a few alterations. On look- 
ing into that pleasant volume, we find that most of the incidents 
and many good ideas in Maid Marian have been borrowed from it : 
but the skill and ability with which they have been worked into 
the narrative are the author’s own. The characters of the — 
foresters are very well painted, and after the true old model, 
Perhaps, however, Marian might have begn represented somewhat 
less masculine and warlike in her taste, though we acknowlege 
the historical correctness of the picture. Indeed, the old ballad 
tells us that 
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“ ‘With quiver and bow, sword, buckler, and all, 
Thus armed was Marian most bold ;” 


and that, meeting her liege lord Robin in disguise, a combat en- 
sued, in which the outlaw was forced to cry craven. In the more 
modern version of these adventures, the woodland Amazon is made 
to attack Prince John ‘She raised her sword in the air, and 
lowered it on his head with an impetus that would have gone nigh 
to fathom even that extraordinary depth of brain which always by 
Divine grace furnishes the interior of a head-royal, if he had not 
very dexterously parried the blow.’ 

The most defective picture in the groupe is that of Robin Hood 
himself, of whom the author has not succeeded in giving us a 
strong and characteristic likeness. Father Michael, alias Friar 
Tuck, is admirably hit off; and the many jovial songs with which 
he entertains us are excellent imitations of the style of the old 
ballads, without any of their lame versification. The following 
few lines are a fair specimen of the author’s powers in this kind of 
writing : 

‘ A staff, a staff, of a young oak graff, 

That is both stoure and stiff, 

Is all a good friar can needs desire 
To shrive a proud sheriffe — 

And thou, fine fellowe, who has tasted so 
Of the forester’s greenwood game, 

Wilt be in no haste thy time to waste 
In seeking more taste of the same: 

Of this I can read thee, and riddle thee well, 

Thou hadst better by far be the Devil in hell, 
Than the Sheriff of Nottinghame. —’ 


Art. 26. Agnes; or, The Triumph of Principle. 12mo. 6s. 
Boards. Holdsworth. 1822. 

Our respect for the religious feelings, which appear to actuate 
this writer, must not deter us from objecting to the examples 
which her tale presents. It is doubtless right to defend the re- 
ligion which we profess, and to “be ready to give every man 
that asketh areason of the hope that is in us:” but we are now 
called to admire a plain but pious young lady, who in a ball-room 
and at a card-party delivers long religious lectures, and in one in- 
stance passes nearly an hour in bestowing serious exhortations on 
a gentleman who is an utter stranger to her. Any female, who 
should thus violate propriety, would not only fail to obtain the re- 
ward assigned to Agnes, namely, a converted and titled lover, but 
would probably injure the sacred cause which she intended to 
serve. We may add that the general conversation, which is here 
supposed to take place among young people of fashion, is far too 
strained, affected, and flowery, to be ever tolerated in real life; 
and in page 117., a hint appears to have been taken from Mrs. 
Slip Slop, when Janet exclaims, ‘ “Tis a pity that such a Pytho 
should remain in shade.’ Query, was Pythza intended ? 


Art. 
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Art. 27. The Village Coquette, by the Author of “ Such is the 
World.” 12mo. 3 Vols. 18s. sewed. Whittakers. 1822. 
Though a moral may be gleaned from these volumes, yet the 

scenes and characters being all taken from humble life, the time 

of those persons to whom the lessons are addressed might certainly 

be employed to better purpose than in seeking instruction from a 

novel. The general reader will find some tolerably affecting situ- 

ations and natural dialogues: but the latter are not recommended 
by either humour or pathos, and a degree of coarseness pervades 
the whole work which prevents it from being attractive. 


ASTRONOMY. 


Art. 28. Star Tables, No. I., for the Year 1822; for the more 
readily ascertaining the Latitude and Longitude at Sea, during 
the Night. Also the Horary Angles or Distance of Six of the 
principal Stars from the Meridian at certain Degrees of Alti- 
tude, &c. &c. By Thomas ‘Lynn, late Commander in the 
Service of the Honourable East India Company. Sold by 
Messrs. Black and Co. 

Of the various applications of mathematics to the arts and the 
several purposes of life, that which relates to navigation is of the 
highest importance. In no other science are those principles so 
constantly employed, or is the consequence of error or misappli- 
cation so fatal and destructive; thousands of valuable ‘lives, and 
millions of mercantile property, being hourly exposed in the midst 
of pathless oceans, without any other guide than that which is de- 
rived from astronomical observation, aided by the principles of 
mathematical calculation. 

By the persevering industry and ingenuity of theorists, these 
principles have been reduced to great degrees of accuracy, and 
increasing facilities are yearly offered to the practical navigator. 
The “ Nautical Almanac,” and the “ Requisite Tables,” both of 
which owe their birth to the late Astronomer Royal, are now al- 
most as essential to a navigator as his compass or rudder; and, 
although the tables at present under review are certainly of less 
importance than those works, yet we must consider them as a 
highly useful acquisition to the nautical profession, since they tend 
to diminish the chances of error, and serve to facilitate the process 
of calculation. — 

It is a painful reflection, (but we fear that it is too well founded, ) 
that a very large portion of the navigators of this country are en- 
tirely ignorant of the principles of the computation which they 
are daily and almost hourly employing: long habit has made them 
familiar with and even dexterous in the calculation, but they know 
nothing more; and, consequently, if any obstacle prevents them 
from making those observations to which they have been accus- 
tomed, and to which their rules are adapted, they are according 
to their own phraseology taken aback, and must wait another op- 
portunity ; which may not occur for several days together, during 


the whole of which time they are left in doubt and uncertainty. 
Yet 
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Yet how frequently have we star-light nights after cloudy and 
misty days, and in those cases how important it is to be able to 
employ the stars for determining our latitude and the apparent 
time at the ship? Here it is that these tables become so highly 
useful. It is true, that the calculation might be made without 
them: but they throw great facilities in the way, and will enable 
many cf the less informed of our ship-commanders to avail them- 
selves of this mode of determining the place of the-ship, who 
would not feel themselves competent to attempt it without some 
such aid. 

‘ The first table contains a catalogue of the right ascension and 
declination of 60 of the principal fixed stars, for the beginning of 
the year 1822; and the second exhibits the time of transit at 
Greenwich, of the 61 stars of Dr. Maskelyne, in apparent time, 
for every day in the year. The third and fourth tables relate to 
the acceleration of the stars; the refraction, and the dip of the 
horizon. ‘Tables five and six exhibit the true meridional altitudes 
of certain stars in the northern and southern hemisphere, for 
every degree of latitude from 0° to 60°; which latter is also fol- 
lowed by another, containing the altitude of the same stars when 
on the meridian, in certain parallels of latitude answering to situ- 
ations in the neighbourhood of the British isles.’ 

Capt. Lynn remarks that his ‘ tables contain the horary angles 
of the stars No. 11. and 42. of Dr. Maskelyne’s catalogue, from 60° 
of north latitude, to the equator, and also the stars No. 25. 31. 52. 
and 59. in the vicinity of the British Channel, answering to certain 
altitudes expressed in the margin; which, therefore, the observer 
has simply to put on his quadrant, and the times corresponding to 
such altitudes are given to him at sight, leaving the operation to 
consist almost entirely in the observation.’ 

From some practice in calculations of this kind, we can form an 
idea of the immense labor which the author must have had in the 
construction of these tables ; and we sincerely wish that the value 
of them may be duly appreciated by the nautical profession, so 
as to enable him to continue the series which he has projected. 
In order to give some idea of the advantages of the transit-table, 
we may imagine the following example; viz. Suppose it were 
required to determine the apparent time of transit of a certain 
star over any proposed meridian. According to the usual method, 
we must first, from the most recent tables, compute the star’s right 
ascension, by correcting for its annual variation; and hence by 
means of the sun’s right ascension, corrected for its change in the 
interval between the transit of the sun and star, we have the appa- 
rent time of transit at Greenwich. ‘The whole of these operations 
is saved by the tables; for we have only to refer to the proper 
page, where the actual time of transit is found by inspection : — 
beyond this, the computations are the same in both methods. It is 
true that the calculations described above involve no difficulty, 
but they furnish so many sources of probable error, and the more 
these are diminished the better. 

Again ; 
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Again ; let us suppose that the apparent time at the ship is to 
be determined by the altitude of a given star, Here it is requi- 
site to correct both the right ascension and the declination of the 
star by means of the annual variation, and the right ascension of 
the sun for the time since the last transit at Greenwich. We have 
then to compute the star’s meridian altitude, the horary angle, 
and the right ascension of the mid heaven ; and hence the time 
sought :— whereas, by means of the table, the whole operation 
consists in adding two quantities together, each found by inspec- 
tion, and in making the requisite correction for the change in the 
sun’s right ascension. 

We-might have given various other examples : but the practical 
navigator will see at once, from the description of the tables, the 
purposes which they are intended to answer, and the nature of the 
computations which they are meant to supply. In private observ- 
ations, the transit-table will also be found an useful auxiliary. 

We know not how far the Board of Longitude may be disposed 
to assist the author in his laborious undertaking: but we conceive 
this work to be precisely of the kind contemplated by the Act, and 
that it is deserving of public encouragement and support. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 29. Life in London ; or the Day and Night Scenes of Jerry 
Hawthorn, Esq., and his elegant Friend, Corinthian Tom, accom- 
panied by Bob Logic, the Oxonian, in their Rambles and Sprees 
through the Metropolis. By Pierce Egan, Author of Walks 
through Bath, Sporting Anecdotes, &c. Royal 8vo. with many 
Plates. 1/. 16s. Boards. Sherwood andCo. 1821. 

The personages and events comprized in this picture of life in 
our metropolis having been dramatized, and made to form a ver 
popular exhibition at one of our minor theatres, the public has 
become so well acquainted with them, that we should be perform- 
ing an act of supererogation if we were to offer a detailed account 
of this volume. Other reasons, however, forbid this attempt. 
First; the task would be difficult, even if it were desirable. Next, 
what are we reviewers to know of these scenes of high and low 
folly, vice, and nonsense ? — Credit will perhaps not be given to 
us, nor do we ask it, for an acquaintance with the former, and as 
to the Jatter we sturdily protest our ignorance. Finally, what 
could we do without the aid of the ‘ thirty-six scenes from real 
life, designed and etched by Messrs. Cruikshank, and the nume- 
rous other original designs on wood by the same artists,’ with which 
the volume is illustrated and enriched ? In truth, these engravings 
have the very highest merit of their kind ; and without depreciat- 
ing the instruction and amusement, in its kind also, which the book 
affords, we must consider the graphic part of it as claiming paramount 
approbation. The subject, indeed, which Mr. Egan has chosen, 
is certainly peculiar; and if the exhibition will gratify many 
persons, especially the young and gay, it will have few charms for 
others, who are old and grave: while, in the opinion of the fasti- 
dious, some of the scenes intrude a little on decorum, and bring 
too much of low and vicious company before the eye. afi 
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A singular effect seems to have been produced by the dramatic 


representation of Tom, Jerry, and Bob: it has excited many 
thoughtless young men to imitate their follies ; and the Magistrates 
of Bow-Street, Marlborough-Street, &c. have had an unusual 
increase of business in taking due cognizance of midnight irregu- 
larities, assaults on lamps, watchmen, bells, &c. So prone is man 
to suffer from allurement when he should profit by a warning ! 


Art. 30. The Hand of Providence ! manifested in a faithful Nar- 
rative of rea! Facts; illustrative of its Punishment of Vice, and 
Reward of Virtue: interspersed with genuine Anecdotes and 
suitable Reflections. 12mo. 6s. Boards. Darton. 1821. 
As it is gravely asserted, both in the title and at the commence- 

ment of this tale, that it is a narrative of real facts, the names only 


being disguised, we can make no remark on it, as a composition, 


on the score of probability or skill in combination. Its attraction 
for perusal and its moral are alone to be considered, and on both 
these points we can speak favorably: but it may be doubted how 
far the writer is borne out in the general and positive inference 
which he draws from the detail at the conclusion ; viz. 

‘ Our young readers may hence learn, that the watchful eye and 
hand of Providence never forsake the truly virtuous ; while hypocrisy, 


treachery, and fraud bring in the end inevitable destruction on those. 


who continue to be guilty of them; this, by order of the Governor 
of the world, to convince it of his interposition in all its affairs.’ 

‘ In the end,’ not speaking with reference to this world, ‘ the 
watchful eye and hand of ‘Providence’ will doubtless make an 
apportionment of justice to the virtuous and the. vicious : .but with 
regard to the present life, how often do we see the former suffering 
and the latter prospering ? 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


When we have occasionally seen a Gridiron at Dolly’s chop- 
house, or perchance in our own little dwellings, we have always 
observed that it was very black; and we could never doubt that, 
when it had been some time on the fire, it would also be very. hot. 
We beg to be excused, therefore, from either soiling or burning 
our fingers with the Gridiron which has been sent to us by a cor- 
respondent, though we may perhaps consign it to the cook. 





¢ A Constant Reader’ perhaps dreads too much from the pur- 
suits to which he refers, and certainly expects too much from us 
in desiring us to interfere in the mode proposed. 





A. B. C. apparently makes himself very merry: but, if he 
knows his alphabet well, which we rather doubt, we may certainly 
recommend to him a more intimate acquaintance with his Spelling- 
book and Dictionary. 





*,* The Appenbix to this Volume will be published with the 
Number for May, on the Ist of June. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Art. I. Mes Voyages aux Environs de Paris, &c.; i.e. My 
Travels in the Neighbourhood of Paris. “ Je DeLort. 8vo. 
2 Vols. Paris. 1821. Imported by Treuttel and Co. Price 17. 


[ BEE excursions in the environs of Paris extend from 
Meaux in the east to Maullé westward, and from the 
forest of Montmorenci northward to Montlhery southward ; 
and in the course of them the writer gives not only a lively 
description of the towns, villages, and palaces within his cir- 
cuit, but adds accounts of all the mansions of distinction, and 
notices of the celebrated men who have at any time lived within 
that circle, with fac-simile representations of the hand-writing 
of some, and unpublished literary relics of others. He has 
divided his work into six parts, each being occupied with an 
excursion into a portion of the limited district which he sur- 
veyed ; and each being introduced by some lines in verse which 
we cannot but regard as in general below mediocrity. Verses, 
like those of M. Detort, written in an easy ambling manner, 
with sounds adequate to satisfy the ear, and meaning just 
sufficient to keep the rhymes together, are of all others the 
most tiresome to read. Yet he has rather a favourable 
opinion of his own muse; and, besides these occasional pre- 
ludes, he indulges himself in a flight whenever any thing very 
remarkable catches his fancy: petty incidents, being some- 
times contrived to introduce a poetical vagary, of which the 
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reader is likely to become heartily tired before he gets half 
way through it. _ 

he book is not deficient in its descriptions of palaces and 
public buildings: but such subjects do not here, as in many 
French productions of the same nature, exclude all other in- 
formation; and we have been agreeably surprized to find 
something more and better than the ten times repeated tales 


about the Louvre, and St. Cloud, and Versailles. If 


M. Detorr is reminded by the sight of the little Trianon 
of the unfortunate Marie Antoinetic, he is not drawn into a 
‘ long descant on her beauty and the splendor of the court, 
but mentions her patronage wf the athiable and écientific 
Jussieu ; and Malmaison revives the recollection of Mirbel as 
well as of Josephine. He seems to be an ultra-royalist, with 
something of the extravagance and of the bigotry of that 
class: but the effusions of party-prejudice escape only at 
times in the shape of notes; and the text bears the general 
impression of feelings natural to a Frenchman, when visiting 
scenes which have been hallowed by the footsteps of his 
country’s greatest heroes or most virtuous citizens, and which 
retall the recollections of prouder titnes, when France was as 
formidable in arms as she.was prominent in literature and 
science. 

At Fontenay-aux-Roses, the author visited the house in 
which Scarron lived, and the following is his account of it: 


‘ One of the prettiest houses in this little town, which is now 
occupied by the mayer, belonged formerly to Scarron, the first 
master of his day in burlesque. Although an invalid, and a martyr 
to pai from a very early period of his life, he néver lost his 
gaiety, and to this spot his wit and humour attracted the most 
considerable charactets of the court. My desite to see the inside 
- Of this house made me introduce myself to the owner, who is an 
eminent admirer of the fine arts, and who was so obliging as to 
ro Pome pleasure in gratifying my curiosity. He took me into the 
bed-room of this original writer: where the first thing that struck 
me was his portrait engraved in the form of a medallion, with this 
inscription, 

« J'ai vaincu le douleur par les ris et les jeux.” 

‘ Beside it, I recognized a painting of Mignard by himself, which 
he presented to Madame Maintenon, at that time Scarron’s widow. 
From the bed-room, I passed into a gallery, where I found two 
geographical charts drawn by Scarron, the singularity of which it 
would be difficult to describe, as it would be to give a notion of 
oe Sey and labor which must have been devoted to the execution 
of them.’ 


_ At Iésy, the house still remains in which Cardinal Fleury 
lived and died. An anecdote which is related by M. Dexorr, 
as 
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as connected with the last illness of that minister, is scarcely 
credible : 


‘ The health of the Cardinal was declining from day te day. 
With childish flattery, his adulators filled the news-papers with all 
the instances of extraordinary longevity, atid pretended that they 
had discovered strange elixirs for prolonging life. The minister, 
however, became so extremely ill; that his physicians prohibited 
all exertion whatever: notwithstanding which the secretaries of 
state regularly visited Issy to receive his directions: One motn- 
ing, Breteuil, the minister of war, after idving been engaged some 
hours with his Eminence, was so ill at his departure that he 
seemed on the point of expiring: but the attendants of the 
Cardinal, fearing lest the event might make too severe an impres- 
sion on their master, refrained from offering any relief to Breteuil, 
placed him in his carriage as well as they could; and in hi8 cats 
riage he breathed his last before he reached Paris. This act of 
barbarity did not help to prolong the lifé of the Cardinal; who 
died very shortly afterward, at the age of 90.’ 


The subsequent letters are curious, as shewing the restless- 
ness and unsettled temperament of Richelieu, fifteen yeats be« 
fore he became the premier. Every page of history acquaints 
us with the extraordinary talents of that wily minister; who 
connected his own interest so strongly with that of the 
sovereignty as to guide the helm of France for tearly twenty 
years: tflumphant in the midst of cabals and cofivulsions ; 
equally eminent for his sagadity and gravity at the council- 
board and for his intrepidity at the head of armies; a 
Cardinal, the scourge of Protestants; a General, the terror 
of his enemies; and a premier, whose frown could banish 
from the court the kinsmen of his sovereign. ‘These letters 
shew the petty cravings of his mind whet engaged in 4 more 
contracted ners, and before the grand career of empire had 
been opened to his ambition. They give also sonie slight iti- 
dication of the disguises ander which an insatiable spirit tries 
to veil from others, as it sometimes conceals from itself, the 
true nature of its own endless hankerings and incessant weari- 
ness. The first six letters are addressed to Madame de 
Bourges, and the seventh to his brother Monsieur de Rechelieu, 
who was killed some. years afterward in a duel.. 


‘ Letter I. 


_ € Madam, — Having given permission to Corbonnor to take a 
journey to Paris about some business, I am very glad to have this 
opportunity of assuring you that, if I have been remiss in writing 
to you, it was not that I had forgetten my obligations to you, but 
because I have few opportunities of writing to you as I should 
wish: for, although we have daily posts, the mistake of only ai 
hour destroys the opportunity of sending letters, Ide not excusé 
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myself so entirely as not to admit a little laziness into the account: 
but this does not prevent me from acknowleging the obligations 
which I owe to you, or from making me wish for the power of re- 
turning them. Upon my word, I resolve every day to marry 
Magdelene : but neither gentlemen nor any body besides have either 
money or clothing. We are all beggars in this country, and I am 
myself the greatest, for which I am very sorry: but we must find 
a remedy if we can. Whatever I may be, I remain your servant, 
but so useless that I dare not take advantage of the title, if it were 
not for the desire of preserving myself ever, 
‘ « Madam, your humble servant, 
‘« ARMAND, Bishop of Lugon.” ’ 


‘ Letter I. 


¢« Madam, —I have received the hoods which you sent me, 
and which arrived very opportunely : they are really beautiful, and 
have been received as such by the persons for whom I wanted 
them. Iowe youa thousand obligations, not for this kindness only, 
as you may believe, but for so many good offices that my paper 
would not contain them. I am beloved in my district, and they 
wish me to believe in the whole world: but 1 know not what to 
say about it yet ; for all beginnings are prosperous, as you know. 
I am not in want of occupation, I assure you: for every thing here 
is so ruinous, that. some exertion is necessary to restore it. I am 
extremely ill lodged, for I have no place in which I can have a 
fire, on account of the smoke: so that you may imagine that I 
am in no great anxiety for severe weather: but there is no other 
remedy than patience. I can ore you that I have the most 
villanous, dirty, and disagreeable bishopric in France: but I leave 
you to judge of the merits of its bishop. There is no place in 
which I can walk, no garden, or path of any kind, so that my 
house is my prison. I quit this subject to tell you that we have 
not found among my clothes a tunic and dalmatic of white taf- 
feta, which should have accompanied the ornaments of white 
damask that you bespoke for me ; and this makes me fear that they 
have been forgotten. My late almoner said, that they were sent 
to you from Noysean to have the epaulettes mended, and that per- 
haps they might be overlooked by the ornament-maker. I beg you 
to ascertain the truth, that I may know whether the dress be lost 
or not; it is a part of the effects of the late bishop, for I have 
found no other ornaments that belonged to him. It has been 
requisite to bespeak others for the festival, as without them I can- 
not officiate. But, in the hope that nothing will be lost, I have 
chosen another colour, so that, if you recover the one that is mis- 
laid, I may have one of each colour. 

‘ «¢ T must tell you that I have bought the velvet-bed of Madame 
de Marconnet, which I have had repaired, so that it is worth 300 
livres. I have bespoken several other articles of furniture, but am 
in want of some hangings : if there were any means of exchanging 
the valances of the late bishop’s bed, which are of silk and gold, 
for tent-hangings, similar to those that you have already purchased 
for me, it would be a great accommodation to me. There are still 
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at Richelieu some pieces of the tester of that same bed, which I 
will send to you. You see how I write to you of my household, 
which is not at present well arranged, but time will effect every 
thing. 

‘« T have engaged a gentleman as maitre d’hétel, who serves 
me extremely well and in your fashion ; and without him we should 
go on very badly. But I have occasion only to look over the 
accounts, for whatever company I have to visit me, he knows very 
well what is his duty. He is young Labrosse, who was gentleman 
to M.de Montpensier. ‘The truth will be seen in the end ; though 
nobody thought at first that he could do what he does, I assure 
you that he triumphs. All our proceedings succeed famously ; 
for they think in this country that I am a great personage. I 
could converse with you all day, but it is growing late, which 
obliges me to conclude, and to tell you that I am your very 
humble servant, 


‘« ARMAND, Bishop of Lugon. 


‘ «¢ T entreat you, Madam, to bespeak for me a muff made of 
half a martin’s skin, from M. le Commandeur, covered with smooth 
black velvet, for it is cold in these parts. You may write me word, 
if you please, how much I shall owe him for the half of a skin. 

‘« Madame Magdelene will here perceive that [kiss her hands ; 
I fancy that she must be married by this time,” ’ 


‘ Letter III. 


¢« Madam, — This letter will assure you of my remembrance, 
and of the service which I would willingly have it in my power to 
render you; and without mOfe ceremony let me entreat you to 
give me again your assistance in my little purchases, about which 
I am anxious, although I am meditating a journey to Paris. I beg 
you to ascertain whether there be any means of finding a small 
bed-hanging, similar to the one which you took the trouble of 
buying for me when I was ill; that is to say, of the same price; 
for I must not anticipate severe weather, my purse being very 
low: if you find one, you will oblige me by purchasing it, if you 
please, and I will send what is necessary to pay for it if it be pro- 
cured before my arrival. As for the silver table-service, M. de 
Bourges knows my intention, which is to have one in case that I 
can regain the money which is due to me at Paris: but without 
that I can say nothing. As for a lodging, I know not what to do, 
having no furniture at Paris, and lodgings being so dear; if I 
could find a reasonable one, I would take it. The inconvenience 
of furnished apartments being great, I look forwards every year 
with hope, but I must provide for present necessity. Write me 
word what you advise, for I must confess that I am a gainer by 
your counsel. I beg you also to send me the price of wine in 
Paris, by the hogshead ; and the rather because to bring it here 
would cost me seventeen crowns a pipe, when stowed in the cel- 
lar ; and in case you find that I ought to have it brought, write me 
word, if you please, whether they can find a place to deposit it. If 
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you give me good advice, you will oblige me much, for I am very 
undecided, especially about a lodging, from the apprehension of 
the quantity of furniture that may be necessary; and on the other 
hand, following my inclination, that is to say, being a little osten- 
tatious, I should like not only to be more comfortable, but to make 
® better appearance in having a lodging to myself. What a sad 
thing is poor nobility, but there is no remedy ; contre fortune bon 
ewur, I give you much trouble, for which I beg your pardon, and 
entreat you to believe that I am, Madam, your very humble 
servant, : 
‘<¢ ARMAND, Bishop of Lucon.” ’ 


‘ Letter IV. 


* Madam, — Taking up my pen to write to you, I send you 
from time to time what remains due to you for the expences that 
ou have incurred for me ; here are forty pistoles and twenty sols 
in cash, which make the hundred and forty-five livres that I owed 
ou. I have been spending these last few days at Mezeray, where 

I learnt from my uncle the reverses that you have had in your 
affairs, and I sympathized in the anxiety which they must have 
occasioned you. Nevertheless, your contract having before been 
acknowledged by each party, I should hope that you would soon 
be rid of the uneasiness. I wish that I had power to assist in 
releasing you from it ; most willingly would I make use of it ; and, 
although my purse is not se well stecked as it ought to be, yet in 
offering it to you with the little that it contains, I beg you to 
dispose of every thing which i to me, as being, Madam, 


your very humble servant, 
: 6 ¢é 


MAND, Bishop of Lugon.”’ 


¢ Letter V. 


‘ «¢ Madam, — In sending a servant to Paris, I have desired him 
to learn some news of you, which I hope will be such as I should 
desire. I am rejoiced at your journey from Ardiliers, and hope 
before long to see you at my hermitage at Coussay, where you 
may command. I return you a thousand thanks for the trouble 
which you took in selling my hangings; you may judge from that 
circumstance of the misery of a poor monk, who is reduced to the 
necessity of selling his furniture, and of living a rustic life, Al- 
though I may not soon be able to quit this abode for one in town, 

et, wherever Iam, you may be sure that I wish you as much 
happiness as any one in the world, and remain truly, Madam, your 


very humble servant, 
‘« ARMAND, Bishop of Zugon.”’ 


‘ Letter VI. 


‘4 Madam, — Although my letters are only sources of impor- 
tunity to you, I suffer no opportunity of writing to pass without as- 
suring you of the grateful remembrance which I have of you, 
and to remind you of one wha esteems you as I do, 

‘« ] amfsorry that I can prove to yeu by words only how much 


Jam your servant; but upon my word I find myself so — a 
eing, 
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being, that my good wishes are but of little value to those whom I 
desire to serve. On this account, I have to complain of my unfor- 
tunate circumstances, and I pray God to make me more happy in 
future ; when that happens, my actions shall prove what my words 
only can now express. I beg you, however, to send me twe dozen 
of silver dishes, of as large a size ag they make. I wish that they 
could be procured for five hundred crowns, for my means are not 
very great: but I know that for the sake of a hundred crowns 
you would not have me have any thing mean. I am a beggar as 
you know, so that I cannot make a show of opulence: but, when 
I have silver dishes, my grandeur will be much increased. When 
I have learnt their cost, I will send you five hundred crowns, if 
that sym will suffice, and I beg you to do me the favour to com- 
plete my household, as you have begun. I am very troublesome, 
ut ] know that you will excuse jt, which makes me take the 
liberty, and which obliges me to remain, Madam, your very 
humble servant, 
| ¢<¢ ARMAND, Bishop of Lugon. 
‘ “ T embrace Madame Magdelene, whom ¥ now esteem in her 
household.” ’ | 


‘ Letter VII.— To M. de Richelieu. 
‘ « My Brother, — The bearer of this is going to practise his 


profession at Paris, and I cannot suffer him to go without carrying 
a few words from me, to tell you that I am anxious to hear of ‘your 
reception in Paris; having heard no news of you since the arrival 
of M. @’ Auriac, jun. I have been informed by this means ‘of your 
health, for which { thank Heaven, praying that it may be con- 
tinued to you. I wish you te send me a pony, a thoroughly hand- 
some one if it can be. J wish likewise that you would send me two 
little pieces of jewellery, for a hundred crowns the two, to add to 
those watches and some ofher little ornaments that I wish to pre- 
sent in the quarter of whigh you are aware. 

‘ « To explain ta you what I wish is impossible; I can only say 
that it should be something suitable to my situation in life. I beg 
you will send me word whether you can extricate yourself from 
the business without a law-suit, and belieye me, my brother, your 
very humble brother and gervaat, 

‘ & Arnmanp, Bishop of Lugon. 

‘ «] have desired M. de la Cochere to-remit you the money 
which you will want for the purchases I have begged you to make, 
in as much as it will be better to give nothing than to offer a 
shabby present. The present which I wish to make needs not be 
very magnificent, but it should be at least consistent in its several 
articles.” ’ 


The name of Richelieu cannot but remind our readers of 
his eminent successor Mazarin ; and the present author gives 
us a droll epitaph, which was current at the time of his death: 


“ Cy gist 0 Eminence deuri¢me, 
Dieu nous garde de la troisiéme ;” 
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which may be thus parodied : 


‘© Low midst the dust and the dead bones are reckon’d 
Cardinal the first, and Cardinal the second; 
Should but a third Holy Premier arrive, 


Heaven have mercy on those who survive.” 


M. Detorr assures us that Louis XIV. sent to this great 
minister, when on his death-bed, a deed of gift conferring on him 
all the extraordinary emoluments which he had appropriated 
during his ministry, in order that he might be enabled to pro- 
cure absolution before he expired; and he says that there 
are still in existence the minutes which the Cardinal kept in 
French and Italian, of the principal events of his own life. 
We are sorry that the author gives us no other account of 
the repository of such a document, than the vague description 
of ‘* un de nos établissemens littéraires. Another literary 
curiosity, which M. DeLorr mentions as still in existence, is 
a history of Louis XI. by Tillemont ; and it is much to be 
wished that the public may not be aepered of the result of 
any of the labors of so judicious and indefatigable an in- 
quirer as that writer. 

Among the monumental inscriptions contained in these 
volumes, the most impressive is the following, placed on a 
marble slab beneath a cross, sacred to the memory of the 
wise and venerable Chancellor D’ Aguesseau and his lady: 


‘ LA NATURE 
NE FAIT QUE PRETER 
LES GRANDS HOMMES 
A LA TERRE. 
ILS S ELEVENT, BRILLENT, 
DISPARAISSENT. LEUR EXEMPLE 
ET LEURS OUVRAGES RESTENT. 





‘ CHRISTO SERVATORI 
SPEI CREDENTIUM 
IN QUO CREDIDERUNT ET SPERAVERUNT 
HENRICUS FRANCISCUS D’AGUESSEAU, 
GALLIARUM CANCELLARIUS, 
ET ANNA LE FEVRE D’ORMESSON, 
EJUS CONJUX. 
EORUM LIBERI, 
JUXTA UTRIUSQUE PARENTIS EXUVIAS, 
HANC CRUCEM 
DEDICAVERE 
ANNO REPARATZE SALUTIS 
MDCCLIII. 


We read with some feelings of indignation the author’s 
statement that not one half of the inscription on the tomb “a 
' the 
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the unfortunate Mrs. Jordan, near Boulogne, is now legible, 
these words only remaining : 


‘ M.S. 
DOROTHEZX JORDAN 


° . - . = + ao . + . ARTEM. 
UT RES EGENORUM 


ADVERSAS SUBLEVARET 
NEMO PROMPTIOR. 
E VITA EXIIT 
3 NONAS JULII 1816, 
ANNOS NATA 50 
MEMENTOTE, 
LUGETE. 


The author is surprized at the effect of the atmosphere in so 
short a space of time: but we cannot help suspecting some 
wilful erasure, and fear that the defacement has been effected 
by bigotry and monkish prejudice. 

On the whole, these volumes contain a considerable portion 
of agreeable anecdote, introduced in a pleasing manner. 
Some things, indeed, we cannot help marking as out of their 
place in this ‘work, though they might be valued in produc- 
tions of a graver cast; and others occupy a considerable 
space here which do not merit preservation any where. Of 
the first sort are the wills of the celebrated Budaus and Jsa- 
bella of Bavaria, the last of which fills two-and-twenty pages 
(vol. ii. from p. 233—255.); and a long account of Turenne’s 
funereal procession. (Vol. ii. p. 7—18.) These materials may 
be serviceable to biographers or historians, but in such a com- 
pilation as the present are vexatiously tedious. Of the second 
sort are four pedantic letters by Chapelain, (vol. ii. p. 186— 
196.) and three by La Harpe. (Vol.i. p.167—173. and p.292 
—295.) ‘Twoletters from Mezeray are given as having never 
before been published: but, unless we mistake very greatly, 
they are old acquaintances of ours; and one or two letters 
from Rousseau to Madame d@’ Houdetot are laid before us with 
the same pretensions to novelty, although they have not only 
been printed before but have been regularly translated into 
English. Our neighbours on the Continent may deem us 
very particular and precise for marking such petty inaccu- 
racies and imperfections in a production of a popular cast: 
but we have an English antipathy to all artifice, and, even 
when noticing continental publications, we cannot divest our- 
selves of old habits. 


ART, 
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Arr. II]. Mémoires Historiques, Politiques, et Littéraires, &¢. 
Count OrLorr’s Memoirs relative to the Kingdom of Naples. 


[Article concluded from the Appendix to Vol. xcv. p. 542.] 


Has followed Count Ortorr through those portions of 
his work which are strictly historical, we propose now to 
enter into the remaining divisions of it; namely, the policy 
and jurisprudence of the kingdom of Naples, and the rise 
and progress of its literature. The field, however, is too ex- 
tensive to allow of our giving more than a slight sketch and 
imperfect outline of this part of his distribution ; and therefore 
we must not detain our readers with the government and 
jurisprudence of this part of Italy, under its Roman and 
Lombard conquerors. ‘The feydal maxims were the neces- 
sary result of the invasion of the northern nations. Fefs 
were indefinitely myltiplied; every province or seignory was 
subject to its petty tyrant ; and thus to the iron sway of the 
Romans succeeded a new despotism, still more rapacious and 
more oppressive. ‘The people were considered to be only the 
property of the barons; slavery was reduced into a system ; 
and from this chaos and confusion of minor sovereignties, re- 
sulted a state of the most hideous anarchy, 

In these times of disorder and licentiousness, the ecclesi- 
astics alone preserved in Europe some approximation ta 
sepedas polity. The councils which were held after the reign 

Charlemagne deliberated concerning the means of effecting a 
reformation of manners, and of putting an end to the calamities 
which desolated Europe, — exhorted the princes to concerd 
—and hurled their anathemas against those who fomented 
the disorders. About the eleventh century, the celebrated 
“« Truce of God” was established ; a suspension of hostility on 
eertain days, during which the husbandman could till the 
earth, and pilgrims might travel from one place ta another, 
without peril or molestation: — but it was not till the firm 
and vigorous pontificate of Gregory VII. that the turbulent 
excesses of the times began to be expressed: — excesses to 
which the Emperor Henry IV,, by his tyranny and the ge- 
neral violence and rapacity of his character, had greatly con- 
tributed. ‘The Pope, proceeding from remonstrances to 
menaces, at length excommunicated that refractory sovereign, 
and deposed him from the throne of his ancestors ; — the first 
oceasion on which this extreme act of papal power had ever 
been exercised, From this era, the subordination of the 
temporal to the ecclesiastical power may be dated; and the 
whole political aspect of Europe was changed, Jn the ele- 
venth century, Rome was the arbiter and mistress of the 


western 
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western world, and disposed of its destinies by a domination 
more stern and imperious than that of her antient greatness. 
Yet the papal sovereignty, though so exorbitant and over- 
whelming, was by no means unproductive of great and signal 
advantages ; and Leibnitz remarks that their usurpation rescued 
Christendom from many and severe calamities. The Popes 
corrected the barbarous notions of jurisprudence, which so 
generally prevailed; the laws which protected life and pro- 
perty were more rigorously enforced; justice was more im- 
partially administered ; legal proof was substituted for judicial 
combat; and, with jurisprudence, civility and refinement also 
advanced, | 

In 1140, the Norman dynasty received, as it were, its finish- 
ing strokes from the genius of Roger; who abolished through 
the Neapolitan territory all subordinate sovereignties, and 
established as a fundamental law the inalienability of the | 
royal prerogatives, and the exclusive right of the crown to 
grant or create fiefs. The constitution, which he abrogated, 
was a mixture of monarchy with feudal aristocracy : —~ a state 
of public warfare and private insecurity. He dismantled the 
baronial fortresses, put an end to seignorial jurisdictions, 
and, borrowing from the wisest institutions of Normandy, 
erected cameravi, justicers, and other public functionaries, to 
render the administration of law impartial, and its execution 
prompt and decisive, In a government essentially feudal, 
commerce and agriculture were held in no estimation ; but 
this able prince did not overlook many of the most usefyl 
maxims of political economy. Apulia rose into prosperity 
during his reign: Amalfi carried on a thriving commerce; 
and the first elements of maritime jurisprudence are derived 
from the code which regulated her a 

Still, though the founder of the Norman government 
effected much, the spirit of the times was adverse to any ex- 
tensive reformation; and his institutions, founded on feudal 
maxims, nourished the germ of anarchy and disorder. Count 
Or.orr proceeds to sketch the state of the Neapolitan pro- 
vinces under the Suabian princes, and the gradual changes of 
Neapolitan jurisprudence that took place during their dynasty. 
Frederic of Suabia, intent on humbling the feodal aristocracy, 
admitted deputies from towns and cities into the national as- 
semblies, which by the Norman constitutions had been open 
only to barons temporal and ecclesiastical. An important 
revolution in the frame of the government was the necessary 
result of this measure. If he did not abolish, he mitigated 
vassalage : he protected agriculture ; and among the admirable 
constitutions of this prince is a maxim which we might be 
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led to think was taken from some of our modern works on 
political economy, “ that the wealth of the subject was that of 
the state.” Property was respected, and the advantages of 
a regular government began to be felt and appreciated. His 
chancellor, the celebrated Peter de Vineis, collected and 
systematized his laws, together with those of Roger and the 
two Williams, into a code, which was promulgated in 1231. 
Before this able and enterprizing monarch, the poor had 
no protection except under the banners of some powerful 
baron: but Frederic re-organized the public judicatures, and 
taught them to appeal for protection to a common and equal 
law. We should not do justice to this part of the subject, if we 
did not insert the author’s summary of the benefits imparted 
by this prince to the polity and jurisprudence of the times. 


‘ It is chiefly worthy of admiration in the laws of Frederic, that 
they displayed a spirit of providence and wisdom, a firm determin- 
ation to reform abuses of every description ; and the more we re- 
flect on the manners and passions of the age, the more clearly 
shall we discern how difficult was the task of governing and of 
civilizing the people whom he had to rule. The provinces re- 
quired considerable reforms in their administration, and Frederic 
began by awakening in the hearts of his subjects the love of 
liberty and order. The barbarous invaders of Italy had rendered 
that country a warlike nation ; their successors had enslaved it: 
but the aim of Frederic was to exalt it by virtue, to bestow on it 
just laws and a temperate liberty, — in one word, to render it 
active and industrious. Influenced by this grand principle, he 
established it as a fundamental law that, twice in every year, a 
general court or parliament should assemble in certain places for 
eight days ; or, if the public business required, for fifteen. That 
the laws may be carried into prompt execution, and be beneficial 
to the people, they must in some sort express the general will; 
and every just government will feel it to be its duty to collect this 
will. Ina later age, the great Henry IV. said to the members of 
the national assembly held at Rouen, ‘ That he had called them 
together not, as in past times, to oblige them to ratify his will, 
but to receive from them counsel and assistance, and to place 
himself under their protection.” Frederic seemed to have been 
animated by the same sentiments. 

¢ While he was thus opening to his subjects the dawn of civil 
liberty, he endeavoured to cherish among them the seeds of talents 
and of virtues, which render nations great and powerful, and 
which had heretofore been extinguished under the weight of feo- 
dal oppression. Having tried to soften their manners by the 
spirit of liberal institutions, he was solicitous to enlighten their 
minds, and to dissipate the darkness and barbarity of the age. 
He caused the works of Aristotle to be translated into Latin, and 
invited the most intelligent men to teach the Roman law, and 
other useful sciences. 

* Discharging 
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‘ Discharging in all their branches the various functions of the 
legislator, he did not overlook the arts of industry and commerce. 
He established an uniformity of weights and measures, introduced 
the cultivation of the sugar-cane into Sicily, and opened new ports 
in Calabria.’ 

Under the Anjou dynasty, the national assemblies were dis- 
continued. ‘The princes of this house had chosen Naples for 
the seat of government; —a circumstance which occasioned 
great changes in the administration of the kingdom, and which 
was the origin of the disproportionate size of the capital, as 
well as one of the causes of the desolation and ruin of the 
provinces. Charles I. favoured the nobility, and was pro- 
digal: of privileges and exemptions. Intent only on consoli- 
dating and strengthening his usurpation, he neglected the first 
duties of his station, and oppressed agriculture and trade with 
vexatious imposts and tyrannical exactions; while his religion 
consisted in persecuting heretics and building convents. Such, 
however, was his profusion, that the people were ground down 
by imposts, and goaded to habits of rapine by extreme indi- 
gence. ‘To repress the disorders which were the natural 
fruit of his policy, he had recourse to sanguinary laws: a 
theft was punished, if small in amount, with the mutilation of 
limbs; if of a considerable sum, with death: justice was 
openly sold; and tyranny in every shape and of every kind 
desolated the country. 

Queen Joan II. augmented the political disorders and civil 
confusions of this beautiful country. ‘ It was not enough for 
the misery of the people,’ observes Count Or.orr, ‘ to have 
received their laws from barbarians and popes. A new scourge 
fell on them during the reign of the house of Anjou; viz. the 
code of Justinian, which was introduced into their juris- 
prudence under the cloke of the canon law.’ The indiscri- 
minate adoption of a system, framed for times and societies so 
differently constituted from those of Naples, rendered the 
whole bedy of its laws a chaos, and overturned the wise and 
politic system which had been established by the Emperor 
Frederic. ‘The heterogeneous amalgamaticn of the Roman 
and the canon law with the old customaries of the country, the 
anarchy necessarily resulting from so many revolutions, the 
partial exemptions and privileges, and the numerous courts 
and jurisdictions, had already introduced into the science of 
law the uncertainties and perplexities, which have so long 
rendered Neapolitan jurisprudence a proverb for all that is 
anomalous and contradictory in that study. 

Disputes with Rome and civil dissensions continued under 
the house of Arragon : but the nation respired awhile from its 
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troubles under Alphonso. He protected literature and scienée : 
«= but in the famous parliament of 1442, in order to pro- 
cure from the barons a confirmation of his son’s succession to 
the crown, he accorded to that powerful body the privileges 
and rights of their particular jurisdictions ; — a fatal blow to 
the public justice of the kingdom. Ferdinand I. had con- 
siderable talents and information: he reformed the public tri- 
bunals, simplified the modes of procedure, subjected the party 
who fhiled in his suit to the payment of costs, and introduced 
other regulations equally consonant to justice. He conferred 
also on the vassals the liberty, of which they had hitherto 
been deprived, of disposing of their own property ; —a valu 
able privilege, in as much as it had been an established custom 
to oblige them to sell the fruits of their own industry at a 
low price, and to purchase articles of necessity from their 
feudatories at their own valuation. These abuses pressed with 
intolerable weight on the cultivator, and were in the highest 
degree pernicious to agriculture. This prince would have 
proved himself in every respect a successor worthy of the illus- 
trious Frederic, had he not been thwarted by the opposition 
of the Pope and the a of his barons. 

The Spanish dynasty by no means ameliorated the con- 
dition of this unhappy kingdom: but we cannot follow Count 
Ortorr into the melancholy period of her civil history, when 
Naples was a province of Spain. Of the viceroys who suc- 
cessively scourged this devoted country, Peter of Toledo, whose 
administration commencing in 1532 lasted twenty-one years, 
is the only minister who is commemorated with any thing like 
eulogy. The form of government, which has existed even to 
the present time, was the work of this viceroy. To curb the 
power of the nobility, he extended that of the tribunals; — a 
remedy which produced a greater evil than that to which it 
was applied, by introducing into the kingdom what Count O. 
calls ‘ des habitudes querelleuses et chicanieres.” Such was the 
multiplicity of laws on every subject, and so various and con- 
flicting were the judicial determinations, that the simplest ques- 
tions of jurisprudence became ee of solution, and 
the viceroys were under the necessity of consulting the magis- 
trates both on private and public affairs. It was this which 
irivested that class of persons with the most extended authority, 
and tiiade the profesion of the law the only road to preferment 
and power. It may be supposed that its members profited by 
circumstances so favourable to their interests. 


. © Legislation (says Count O.) having no fixed principles, the 
decisions of the tribunals became arbitrary; all classes were in- 
fluenced 
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fluenced by a spirit of chicane, and the mind of man was employed 
only m devising means to retard or evade justice, and to rendet 
the laws impotent and unavailing. A new logic, invented for the 
exclusive use of lawyers, raised innumerable questions, and threw 
uncertainty over the meaning and the sense of the plainest con- 
tracts between man and man: law-suits multiplied without end; 
and the faith of agreements being thus broken, property became 
perplexed and uncertain, so that scarcely a family could with any 
certainty calculate the amount of the duration of its wealth. This 
state of things still existed at Naples, at the time when the recent 
revolution of that country broke out.’ — 

* Thus the learning of the bar became, like the scholastic phi- 
lesophy, the science of quirks and quibbles; and advocates were 
merely sophists, whose business it was to insure the triumph of 
fraud and injustice. Nothing was studied at the bar but the art 
of defending every proposition; and there was no right which 
could not be controverted, no property which could not be under- 
mined, no title in which some fatal defect could not be discovered. 
Logic, morality, and decency, became useless and rare qualities 
in a profession of which the only instruments were adulation, im- 
posture, and cunning; and more skill and intrigue were employed 


by & lawyer to gain a cause than were required by a General to 
gain a battle.’ — 


‘ A bar so constituted (a work worthy of the government of 
viceroys) had at the same time the greatest influence over the 
public mind. Every where else, commerce and civilization united 
the various classes of society: but at Naples they were split inte 
the most odious rivalships and divisions.’ 


It was the policy of these ministers to aggrandize the me- 
tropolis at the expence of the provinces; and that city en- 
joyed, therefore, the most vexatious monopolies. _ In the vice- 
royalty of Count Olivares, (1598) it was prohibited, under 
pain of death, to sell two pounds of bread without the special 
warrant of the city. Naples contained an immense popu- 
lation, turbulent and seditious ; and one of the chief anxieties 
of the government was to preserve tranquillity among 40,000 
inhabitants, daily threatened with famine. All dealings in 
corn, within thirty miles of the capital, were forbidden ; and 
in 1679, a maximum, the most hateful expedient of folly and 
oppression, was fixed on all the necessaries of life through- 
out the provinces. ‘Thus, while the population of Naples in- 
creased to redundancy, the provincial towns of the kingdom 
were depopulated and ruined. 

The elevation of Don Carlos (Charles III.) to the throne 
of the two Sicilies produced an important and happy revo- 
lution in public affairs. In spite of the long series of af- 
flictions which had scourged this beautiful region, they were 
soon forgotten under the reign of a prince who — 
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resided among the people; and who brought with him peace, a 
brilliant court, great talents, and, above all, an earnest 
anxiety to heal the wounds of his adopted country. In 
1738, an attempt was made to reform the tribunals, and to 
revise and amalgamate into an uniform and regular system 
the laws of the kingdom: but the maladies of the political 
body are not always susceptible of instantaneous remedy ; and 
the time that should have been devoted to this arduous object 
was lost in idle debates whether the code should be compiled 
in Italian or Latin. Many important modifications of Nea- 
politan jurisprudence, however, were effected; and we refer 
our readers for minuter details to the elaborate work be- 
fore us. 

Count O. brings down the political and civil history of 
Naples to the epoch of the French invasion: but we must de- 
cline to pursue him into this wide field of disquisition, and 
hasten to a rapid and imperfect sketch of the remaining 
division of the subject, — the rise and advancement of Nea- 
politan literature. : 

We have our own idea of what a literary history ought to 
be, and we conceive that it is not exactly in unison with the 
theory of Count OrLorr. As correct and adequate a view of 
the literary taste and habitudes of a country will be derived 
from a minute and chronological catalogue of authors, as of 
its military spirit and energies from the list of the rank and 
file ofits army. A nation’s intellectual advancement is better 
appreciated by a few great works than by many little writers ; 
and the ‘ ignobile vulgus’” of literature, the herd of obscure 
chroniclers, of sonnetteers and canzoni poets, have so little to 
distinguish them from each other, 


“° Fortemque Gyan, furtemque Cloanthum,” 


that they are scarcely worthy of a formal enumeration. We 
are not disposed, moreover, to concur in the arbitrary rule of 
classification, by virtue of which the Count claims, in behalf 
of Neapolitan literature, those illustrious individuals who 
happened merely to be born at Naples, or within her pro- 
vinces ; — and on the strength of which, he has swelled his 
~ work with detailed notices of orators, philosophers, and poets, 
who, during their whole lives, embellished the philosophy, 
letters, and poesy of other countries. Men of letters and 
genius must, in strict justice, belong not to the places where 
they first sprang into existence, but to those in which they 
expanded and blossomed, and received, as it were, into their 
stem and fibre the-raciness of the soil that nursed and ripened 


them. ‘Thus Count O. has deemed it quite enough that 
Horace 
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Horace was born in Apulia, to throw his drag-net over the 
Venusian bard, and to assign him a conspicuous rank in his 
catalogue of Neapolitan poets. It is in vain that Horace has 
told him that he was sent almost in infancy to school at 
Rome; whence, having been. duly chastised by Orbilius, he 
migrated to study philosophy and polite letters at Athens. 
Still, he was an Apulian or Lucanian by birth; and Count 
Ortorr asks no farther questions, but proceeds to serve up 
the meagre materials of his biography for the hundredth time, 
and renews the threadbare criticisms on his odes and satires, 
with which every school-boy, who has reached the fourth 
form, is familiar. It would have been surprizing, therefore, 
that Ovid, who was born within the limits of the Neapolitan 
territory, should escape : — but Ovid received nearly the same 
species of education as Horace, having been sent at an early 
age to Rome, and having removed thence to Athens, for a 
similar purpose. It is obvious that the literary history of a 
nation, compiled on such a principle, must be endlessly volu- 
minous; and, if Count OrLorr proposed merely to make 
a book, he could not have adopted a more efficacious expe- 
dient to supply himself with materials. 

Having made these observations, we shall proceed to ex- 
tract a few of the author’s notices and criticisms, disclaiming 
all intention of exhibiting even the most imperfect analysis of 
his labours. We must not, at the same time, forget to inti- 
mate that the Count’s disquisitions, by reason of the vast ex- 
tent of his plan, are frequently curtailed in many respects to 
a degree wholly disproportioned to the importance of his sub- 
jects; and that his defects are supplied with considerable 
judgment by his editor, M. Duval. 

Statius was emphatically the poet of Naples. Its beauteous 
landscape, its coast, its Vesuvius, and the awful vicissitudes of 
its external aspect, occasioned by the convulsions of nature to 
which that region has for so many ages been subject ; —these 
are the unfailing topics of a poet who has been, we think, un- 
duly estimated by scholars and critics. Our grave Russian 
treads in the beaten path, and repeats the common-place ob- 
servations on Statius which have been handed down from 
one commentator to another, till it has become the fashion to 
doubt whether he deserves the name of a poet, because he 
was not so elegant as Virgil or so tender as Ovid. It is with 
considerable satisfaction, therefore, that we insert a part of 
M. Duval’s criticism. 

¢ The Silve of Statius have not been fairly appreciated. There 
is not a piece in this collection which does not exhibit the utmost 
purity of taste, as well as the sweetest gentleness and sensibility 
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of heart ; and I willingly subscribe to the opinion of his last French 
translator, M. Delatour, who makes the following remark in his 
preliminary discourse: ‘ Let the reader peruse the Silve with at- 
tention, the critic with severity, and then say whether, in spite of 
the celerity, the momentary enthusiasm, and the poetic fury with 
which they were composed, these pieces, instead of being merely 
imperfect or unsuccessful attempts, do not present unity of sub- 
ject, interesting details, and felicitous diction. What writer could 
give the epithalamium more voluptuous graces, elegy more plain- 
= saree more elegance to the epistle, more grandeur to the 
ode ?” 

¢ What peculiarly pleases me in Statius (continues M. Duval) 
is the love which he feels for his country, to which he consecrates 
the greater part of his poetry. He, was only fourteen years of age 
when the dreadful eruption of Vesuvius took place which swal- 
lowed up Herculaneum and Pompeii; and this awful catastrophe 
seems to have left the deepest impression on his mind. 


‘“ Hec ego Chalcidicis ad te, Marcelle, sonabam 
Littoribus, fractas ubt Vesbius tras,” &c. &c. &c. 


‘In a passage of one of his tenderest poems, addressed to his 
wife Claudia, inyiting her to Naples, is an exquisite picture of 
this interesting country : 


‘« Non adeo Vesuvinus apex, et flammea divi 
Montis trepidas exhausit civibus urbes : 
Stant populisque vigent. * * * * 
Has ego te sedes, nam nec mihi barbara Thrace, 
Nec Lybie natale solum, transferre laboro : 
Quas et mollis hyems, et frigida temperat estas : 
Quas imbelle fretum torpentibus alluit undis.” ’ 


After having enumerated the great ornaments of Neapolitan 
literature, philosophy, and poesy, during the period of the 
Roman power, (among whom Cicero, a native of Arpinum, 
occupies a distinguished rank,) the author exhibits the state 
of letters under the Goths, the Lombards, the Normans, and 
the Suabians. Peter de Vineis, the celebrated chancellor of 
the Emperor Frederic, is ably commemorated. 


‘ A prince like Frederic would naturally give a powerful impulse 
to the genius of Italy; and in this great enterprize he was con- 
siderably aided by Peter de Vineis, a man of extensive erudition, 
well versed in business, a philosopher, lawyer, orator, and poet. 
Born at Capua, of an humble family, he betook himself to Bo- 
logna, to cultivate the sciences in that city ; and Fortune threw 
him in the way of Frederic, who honoured him with his esteem 
and friendship. Admitted to court, he soon rose to the highest 
distinctions, and rendered himself every day more worthy of the 
confidence which was reposed in him. He negociated more than 
once with the Roman pontifis, and always won them over to the 
interests of his master: but at length Fortune grew weary of her 
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kindness ; and, having been deputed to the council at Lyons, he 
was unsuccessful in diverting the thunders which Innocent IV. 
hurled against Frederic and his throne, 

‘ Ona sudden, the chancellor was despoiled of his dignities 
and his employments, and cruelly deprived of his eyes by the 
hands of an executioner. In the dungeon where he was left to 
languish, he afterward put a voluntary end to his aecumulated 
sufferings, and expired without breathing a murmur against the 
barbarity and ingratitude of his unfeeling master. The letters 
which he wrote, in the name of Frederic, are historic monuments 
of the thirteenth century, equally precious and interesting. Some 
authors have attributed to him a treatise on the Imperial Power, 
and a book intitled De Consolatione, in imitation of Boethius. 
He was alsoa poet; and Allacct and Crescimbeni have preserved 
some of his poetical productions. They prove, atleast, the flexi- 
bility of his genius, and are specimens of some of the earliest at- 
tempts at poetry in Italy, One of his compositions deserves at- 
tention for its form and contexture: it exhibits the mechanism 
of the sonnet;—a mechanism of which the Provencal poets 
seem at that time to have been ignorant.’ 


Among the great men who adorned the succeeding seras of 
the Anjou and Arragon dynasties, are Barlaam, Leontius 
Pilatus, Panormita, Pontanus, SannaZarius, &c. &c. We 
need not observe that the resurrection of letters in Italy has 
conferred immortality on their names: yet it is remarkable 
that Guinguéné, in his literary history, makes scarcely any 
mention of Sannazarius. We extract, therefore, one or two 
of the present author’s remarks on this poet. 


‘ The writer who first presents himself to our notice is the ce- 
lebrated Sannazarius, descended from an illustrious Neapolitan 
family, and born in 1458, His first poetic efforts obtained the ad- 
miration of Pontanus, who esteemed and loved him; and this con- 
nection was the means of his being introduced at court, where he 
was well received by Ferdinand I., and his two sons, who suc- 
ceeded him on the throne. Sannazarius attached himself parti- 
cularly to Frederic the younger ; and, having been associated with 
his good fortune, he did not desert him in his adversity, but dis- 
posed of a part of his property to assist him. He cultivated at 
once Latin and Italian poetry, and excelled in each, both in 
beauty of imagery and purity of style. His Arcadia is a model 
of that taste of which Virgil was the sole inheritor from the Greeks, 
and which he had never till now imparted to others. Sannazarius 
was not the first who mingled verse and prose in the same com- 
position, — a species of writing called by the Italians Sdruccioli : 
but no author of that time infused so much sentiment and imagery 
into his verses. It is not, then, surprizing that the Arcadia has 
appeared in more than sixty successive editions, and has been 
closely imitated by Garcilasso de Vega, the most brilliant poet of 
the Castilian language. 
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‘ Rising from pastoral to epic poesy, Sannazarius treated the 
mysteries of the Incarnation with the pomp and splendor of 
Virgil; and his poem De Parti Virginis is considered as the finest 
work of an age which was so distinguished for its literary tri- 
umphs, and so much embellished by the Latin muses. It is true 
that the dreams of paganism are in this poem associated with 
Christian mysteries: but, when Sannazarius flourished, no one 
deemed it possible to compose a poem without the aid of my- 
thology. At a later period, this mixture of sacred and ‘profane 
was properly decried: but at that time the defect was not felt, 
and two succeeding Popes officially expressed their approbation 
of the De Parti Virginis.’ 


Count Or.orr devotes a Jong chapter to the literature of 
the sixteenth century ; and, if we were permitted in the vast 
range of disquisition to make any more selections, we should 
extract the notice of Torquato Tasso. We are, however, 
admonished that any farther citation is impracticable; and, 
even if we could find space, the recent works of Guinguéné 
and Szsmondi, in which the Count has been so fully and ably 
anticipated, would release us from the duty. 


We have already «intimated with sufficient plainness our 
opinion as to the plan of Count Ortorr’s literary history ; 
and, concerning the general merits of the work, we shall only 
remark that we prefer the historical to the other divisions. 
We have observed also on the literary part of it, that, embrac- 
ing so wide a space, it must be necessarily filled up with a bar- 
ren enumeration of names, and catalogues of authors; and 
this statement will apply also to the juridical distribution, 
into which the author has crowded all the canonists and jurists 
of the Neapolitan annals. We are not quite satisfied with 
this plan of writing history ; and even the learning and cor- 


rectness of Dr. Henry were unable to vanquish the incon- 


veniences of so defective, and, if we may use the phrase, so 
unnatural an arrangement. Civil and political history cannot 
be severed from the order of human events: but a distinct re- 
capitulation may, indeed, after the example of Hume, and 
under the sanction of his authority, be reserved for the litera- 
ture of a nation ; because literature is not the common busi- 
ness of mankind, and no interruption takes place in the 
regular march and progression of affairs, in consequence of 
its being made the subject of a separate disquisition. 
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Art. III. Journal Militaire de Henri IV., &c.; ze. The Military 
Journal of Henry IV., after his Departure from Navarre, from 
the Original MSS. Introduced by an Essay on the Military 
Art of that Period. With Plates and a Fac-simile. By the 
Count pe VALorI. 8vo. pp. 412. Paris, 1821. London, 
Treuttel and Co. 9s. 


\ ELL may the name of Henri Quatre be dear to every 

"Frenchman in whom one spark of national glory burns, 
since he presents the most sagacious and tolerant, the most 
heroic and amiable prince that adorns the page of modern 
history. As his illustrious cotemporary monarch, Elizabeth 
of England, sacrificed or subdued her own predilections in 
favor of the Catholic religion to the Protestant feelings of her 
subjects, so did Henry — the Protestant King of Navarre — 
when he had ascended the throne of France, and acquired the 
greatest military reputation by his successes against the Ca- 
tholic League; after having defeated his enemies in a pitched 
battle under the walls of Yvrée, and increased his advantages 
over them in successive campaigns ; — so did Henry renounce 
his own religious creed, and embrace the Catholic tenets, 
which were generally and pertinaciously cherished among his 
subjects. Every thing was in his mind subordinate to the 
public good ; and, whatever theologians or moralists may think 
concerning the sincerity of Henry’s conversion, the politician, 
at least, will acknowlege its effects in healing the wounds of 
civil war and assuaging the animosities of his kingdom. 

The work before us, as the title-page expresses, is merely a 
journal of the campaigns of Henry; and.the preliminary dis- 
course on the state of the military art in his time is a dry 
narrative of the changes of discipline introduced into the 
army by him; of the state of the cavalry, infantry, and artil- 
lery, and the style of fortification ; of the varieties of wea- 
pons used by the regular and the irregular corps; and of the 
various modes of attack, defence, advance, and retreat. 

Henry had studied the military tactics of the antients 
in the Commentaries of Cesar, and in Plutarch’s Lives ; and 
he revived, says the Comte pE Vatori, the Carthaginian 

ractice of introducing and preparing for a general action by 
skirmishes and affairs of outposts, in which he fatigued and 
harassed the enemy, pushed him back, or decoyed him to 
advance, till he had drawn him into the position most advan- 
tageous to his own purpose. His custom was to absent him- 
self at a short distance from those petty actions, till the day 
intended for the great conflict: when, being informed by his 
couriers of the bursting storm, he entered the field of battle 
with the flower of his nobility and his most devoted adherents, 
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and, infusing into them by his presence additional courage, 
gave new vigour to their arms. On the eve of battle, also, 
when thus concealed from the spot, he would spread a report 
in order to deceive the enemy, that he was engaged in some 
insignificant affair, several leagues off; and then on a sudden, 
to use the Count’s poetic imagery, he would make his appear- 
ance ‘like the god of war just sprung from the arms of 
Venus,’ terrible in onset, and with a presence of mind that 
often disconcerted his astonished enemy. Surely, however, 
this playing at bo-peep must have been a very hazardous 
game, and rarely to be adopted. Dim-sighted must the scouts 
be who could twice be deceived by such petty manceuvres ; 
and if the Duke of Mayenne, governor of the League, could 
be thus tricked, the consummate skill and vigilance of the 
Duke of Parma, the greatest General of his time, was not so 
easily lulled asleep. — Yet the poetic language of the Comte 
bE Vatort is reducible to very sober and faithful prose: for 
it was from the arms of a Venus that this god of war did 
often rise, and plunge into the field of battle; and in her 
arms too did he rest, and sometimes slumber, after the perils 
of an engagement. ‘The beautiful Corizande, Diane d’ Au- 
douins, had already twined her silken threads round the heart 
of the hero while yet only King of Navarre; and after the 
battle of Coutras, where he defeated the army of Henry III, 
under the two Joyeuses, instead of marching straight to Paris, 
he lost the fruits of his victory by leaving his army in order 
to etijoy the raptures of her society. ‘These secret visits to 
his mistress, however, had sometimes their advantages. The 
Duke de Mayenne, while in Gascony, having been informed 
that the enamoured king was in the frequent practice of 
stealing to the retreat of his Diana, thought that it would not 
be difficult to surprize the royal lover, and accordingly distri- 
buted parties of cavalry to occupy all those places through 
which he conceived the Prince must pass: — but, whether 
Henry received information of the project, or the snares were 
unskilfully laid, the result was that Mayenne lost more than 
two months in this fruitless attempt, and enabled several 
towns, which had not before thought of their defence, to gain 
time and opportunity for effecting it. If this was a double 
ruse of the warlike and amorous monarch, a ruse de guerre and 
a ruse d’amour, it must be acknowleged that Mars and Venus 
could not have intrusted the management of their affairs to 
more willing hands, or hands more consummately dexterous 
in the execution of them. It was said that Henry bccame so 
much attached tu Diane d’ Audouins, as to have promised her 
marriage: but that he recalled his pledge at the pressing 
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intreaty of D’ Aubigné ; —as the Duke de Sully twice interfered 
on similar occasions with respect to the Duchess of Beaufort 
and the Marchioness of Verneuil. 

Henry IV., however, says M. pE Vatorz, knew how to sacri- 
fice his inclinations to the happiness of France, as he exposed 
his person a hundred times for the safety of the state. Diane 
@’ Audouins, Gabrielle d@ Estrées, and Henriette d’ Entraigues, suc- 
cessively seduced his noble heart, which was so much inclined 
to gallantry: but their impassioned sighs could not stifle the 
voice of a more imperious mistress, — France herself. Of all 
the objects of his affection, the beautiful Diana contributed 
most to the advancement of the King’s affairs; she supplied him 
with succours of men and money, and was made the confi- 
dante of his military measures. At the end of the ‘ Journal’ 
is a collection of letters from Henry, the first series of which is 
addressed to this favorite mistress, and relates the military 
operations which he was pursuing from the year 1588 to the 
death of Henry III. They are brief, sprightly, full of love 
and war; generally written at night, informing her of the 
events of the day and the projects for the morrow; and blowe 
ing a thousand kisses, with assurances of untainted and unal- 
terable fidelity !— ‘The second series is composed of letters 
to private friends: they are very easy, unaffected, and 
familiar even to playfulness. Several scraps also occur, ad- 
dressed to Monsieur Harambure, who was blind in one eye, 
having lost it at the taking of Niort. Henry generally begins 
his letters to him, ** Borgne,” and at the close of one announc- 
ing his expectation of an engagement, he says, ‘* Mind your 
eye; you will be quite blind if you do not.” At another time, 
he exclaims, ‘* Harambure, go and hang yourself, because you 
were not by my side in an engagement which we have just had 
with the enemy, &c......1 will give you all the particulars 
when we meet, and come as soon as possible, for I am anxious 
to see you.— Adieu, Borgne.” * 'To Monsieur La Gode, he 
says, “ They tell me that you do not love me, La Gode, and 
Le Sieur Emery, the bearer of this, confirms me in the story ; 

* Precisely in thé same terms, as our historical readers will re- 
collect, Henry wrote to Louis de Crillon, on the capitulation of 
Amiens : 

“ Brave Crillon, pendez vous de n’avoir point été ict prés mot 
Lundi dernier, a la plus belle occasion gue se sois jamais vue, et qui 
peut-étre se verra jamais. L’ennemi nous vint fort furieusement, 
mais il s’en est retourné fort honteusement. J espére Lundi prochain 
étre dans Amiens, ov je ne sGournerat guéres, pour entreprendre 


guelque chose, Adieu. Au camp d’ Amiens, le 20 Septembre, 1597. 
‘© HENRI.” 
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if that is the case, I disown you, and will cut your throat the 
first time I see you. Adieu, La Gode, ma mie. 

We find also a very beautiful and touching letter from the 
Marquise de Verneuil to Henry on his marriage, dated Janu- 
ary, 1601, which we should translate if its “length did not 
forbid. ‘The sighs of the Marchioness, however, were not 
inaudible to the royal ear; and several letters, breathing the 
warmest vows, were many years afterward transmitted to her 
by the too susceptible monarch. — In this second series, are a 
number of letters written in a style which do great credit to 
the parental feelings of Henry, addressed to Madame de 
Moniglat, who was the governess of his children. In one 
of these he says, “ I am half angry that you did not let me 
know you had whipped my son; for I wish and command you 
to whip him as often as he is obstinate, or does any thing that 
is wrong; well aware from experience that nothing in the 
world will do him half so much good, for I know that it was 
of the greatest use to me. When I was his age, I was often 
flogged, and smartly too; and for that reason T request you 
to do the same by him, and make him understand that it is 
my wish.” Henry, who was fond of his children, and never 
suffered them to call him by any other designation than * mon 
pere,” or * papa,’ was sensible of his obligation to Madame 
de Montglat for her assiduous care and instruction ; and in this 
collection is a letter addressed to her on the death of her hus- 
band, in which the monarch observes; ‘I sincerely participate 
in your affliction for his loss : but we must bow with submission 
to the will of Providence. Console yourself with the assurance 
that if God has withdrawn from you one good husband, he 
has also given you another, and moreover has left you a good 
king and a good master. My son will in future be your hus- 
band, and I your good king ie good master,” &c. &c. 

It remains to say a few words as to the genuineness of these 
memoirs. ‘lhe manuscript-letters and journal are stated to 
be in the Bibliotheque du Roi, and it is singular that such ma- 
terials should have been overlooked by the inquisitive eye of 
historians: but these historians, it must be presumed, did not 
believe that the MS. was the actual journal of Henry IV., 
although it is so called in the oldest catalogue. It has, how- 
ever, all the internal evidence which great minuteness of detail 
can give, not only as to the incidents of the battles described, 
but as to the preliminary manceuvres of the army and the par- 
ticular movements of different officers. ‘There is indeed a 
vraisemblance about the journal; a fullness of anecdote which 
makes it evident that it was written on the spot. The Comte 
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able to fix on the person to whom was intrusted the task 
of compression; viz. a “ sergent de batailles,’ named Guy 
d Hermay, afterward secretary to Henry IV.: to which indie 
vidual the King, in his leisure moments, is supposed to have 
dictated the recital of those petty preliminary actions which se 
generally led to the most important victories. 





Art. IV. Campagne des Autrichiens contre Murat, &c.; i.e. The 
Campaign of the Austrians against Murat in 1815. By V** 
C** pe Br., an Eye-witness. 8vo. 2 Vols. Brussels, 1821, 
Imported by Treuttel and Co. Price 1/. Is. 


HIS is not an uninteresting book, though one half of it is 

made up of shreds and patches, odds and ends, which 
have no more to do with the campaign of the Austrians than 
with the retreat of the 10,000, or the march of Hannibal 
across the Alps. An exact description of the physical fea- 
tures of a country which is the scene of military operations, 
its hills and passes, rivers, fastnesses, and ravines, doubtless 
facilitates an understanding of the movements of the armies 
engaged: but it is curious that such descriptions are here 
given subsequently to the narrative of the campaign itself; 
the latter being detailed in the first volume, and the former 
being allotted to the second. Not satisfied with these parti- 
culars, the author, inspired by the classic air of Italy, carries 
us into the catacombs of Naples, the grotto of Pausillippo, 
the tomb of Virgil, and the temples of Augustus, Serapis, 
Diana, Neptune, and Apollo: he even ventures fearless] 
across the Acheron, and safely lands us in the Elysian fields. 
— Besides a description of the theatre of war, we are indulged 
with an account of Herculaneum and Pompeii; and, as an 
appropriate appendix to the irruption of the Austrians into 
Italy, and the fall of Murat, we have a description of Vesu- 
vius pouring over the desolated plains her fiery lava. Even 
the modern palaces, museums, theatres, churches, galleries, 
&c. are not omitted: in short, the author has taken great 
pains to please the taste of some among the multitude of 
readers; and it would be hard indeed to have altogether failed 
in so laudable an effort. 

Joachim Murat, first Grand Duke of Berg and afterward 
King of Naples, was born at La Bastide Fortuniére, March 25., 
1768. His family, who were cultivators of the soil, lived in 
easy circumstances ; and he was destined from his infancy to the 
church, in order that he might succeed one of his uncles, who 
enjoyed a benefice. ‘The impetuosity of his character, how- 
ever, soon displayed itself: he spurned the restraints of 
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scholastic discipline, joined the gayest of his comrades in 
every party of pleasure, and testified an invincible opposition 
to the views of his friends. Having left the College of Cahors, 
he was sent to graduate at the University of Toulouse: but, 
feeling himself more free than ever from restraint, he yielded to 
the effervescence of his passions; and, when he found his 
money exhausted, he inlisted as a soldier with a quarter-master, 
named La Rocheblin, of the regiment of Ardennes. His 
family, grieved at the circumstance, released him from the en- 
eogemient but he did not enjoy his liberty; and the military 
ardor rekindling within him, he soon returned to La Rocheblin, 
engaged himself a second time, and joined the regiment. In 
the year 1791, Murat and Bessiéres, afterward Duke of Istria, 
were elected into the Garde du Roi, which was dissolved on the 
30th of May in the year following. He immediately obtained 
a sub-lieutenancy in a regiment of chasseurs; and on various 
occasions he displayed such bravery and talent, that, when 
Bonaparte assumed the command of the Army of Italy in 
1796, he took Murat with him as chef-de-brigade and his first 
aide-de-camp. ‘The campaigns of this and the following year 
developed those military talents for which he afterward be- 
came so remarkably distinguished. Pursuing the enemy at the 
battle of Roverido, he crossed the Adige with a detachment 
of chasseurs, each man taking a foot-soldier behind him; 
at the battles of Bassano, Rivoli, and at the passage of 
the 'Tagliamento, he successively increased his reputation 
as a warrior; and, having been sent on various diploma- 
tic missions to the courts of Genoa and Turin, he exe- 
cuted these also—backed by a conquering army — with 
great energy and success. He had now acquired the entire 
confidence of Bonaparte, whom he accompanied in his exe 
pedition to Egypt in 1798. The French became masters 
of Alexandria on the 2d of July, and defeated the Mame- 
lukes at the battle of the Pyramids, which opened to them 
the gates of Cairo. Greedy of plunder, the soldiers furiously, 
and without control, precipitated themselves wherever it was 
to be obtained. Murat had just entered the house of a rich 
Mameluke, when a party of saldiers burst into the harem and 
scattered terror among the females: but they all made their 
escape, except one unfortunate victim, who was on the point 
of being sacrificed by these savages. At the sight cf a lovely 
female, only sixteen years of age, throwing herself at his feet, 
in terror and in tears imploring his protection, the heart of 
the General melted within him, and he ordered the soldiers to 
retire: but they despised his commands; their passions were 
on fire, and riot was let loose ; he used force; they resisted ; 
and one of them, with uplifted arm, threatened to murder 
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his General if he persisted. Murat struck the soldier with 
iis sabre, and prepared to attack the others: who were in- 
timidated, fled, and left the lovely Egyptian fainting in the 
arms of her deliverer. Desperately smitten, Murat did not 
separate from her till the expedition into Syria: at that time 
she remained at Cairo: but, during his absence, a captain of 
artillery saw her, became enamoured of the widowed beauty, 
—and carried her away. * L’amour fait passer le temps,” 
says the French proverb, “ mais le temps, aussi, fait passer 
Pamour !” . 

When Bonaparte left his army in Egypt, Murat came with 
him to Paris, and contributed not a little by his presence of 
mind to the success of the revolution of the 10th November, 
1799; when, for the moment, being startled at the danger of 
his own situation, Bonaparte was rallied and restored to con- 
fidence by the courage of his friend, who entered the Hall of 
Deputies at the head of 60 armed grenadiers, and with a firm 
voice exclaimed, ‘ Let all good citizetis retire: the Council 
of Five Hundred is dissolved !” The First Consul rewarded 
the fidelity of his brother-warrior by bestowing on him in 
marriage his youngest sister, Marie-Annonciade-Caroline 
Bonaparte, and creating him Commander of the Consular 
Guard. In May, 1800, hostilities recommenced in Italy be- 
tween France and Austria. ‘The capture of Milan by Murat, 
and the passage of the Po, were preliminary to the decisive 
battle of Maretigo, where that General commanded the French 
cavalry, and, aided by the bravery and skill of Dessaiz, es- 
sentially contributed to snatch the victory from the Austrians ; 
who had considered themselves as conquerors till the evenin 
of the day, and who lost the battle by their confidence of wit 
ing it. Murat was intrusted with the provisional govern- 
ment of the Cisalpirie Republic in 1801. He returned to 
Fratice in 1803, was named President of the Electoral Col- 
lege of the department of Lot, where he was born, became a 
member of the Legislative Body, and was appointed Governor 
of Paris in 1804, with the full rank and honours of General 
in Chief and Marshal of France. 

Soon after the victory at Austerlitz, where his skill and in- 
trepidity were again eminently conspicuous, the Emperor 
Bonaparte conferred on this officer, whom he had before raised 
to the rank of Prince, the entire property of the duchy of 
Cléves and Berg; and he took possession of his territory with 
the title of Grand Duke, which was immediately recognized 
by all the powers of the Continent! The battles of Eylau and 
Friedland were followed by the treaty of Tilsit: but Napo- 
leon had cast his eager eye on Spain; and Murat, being ap- 
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ointed Commander in Chief of the Army of Invasion, 
entered Madrid at the head of his troops, March 23. 1808. 
The insurrection of the 2d and 3d of May was punished by 
a dreadful slaughter: 30 rounds of cannon among a crowd of 
20,000 people, together with repeated charges of cavalry, 
sword in hand, soon cleared the streets of living insurgents, 
and choked them up with dead! Murat enjoyed the plenitude 
of royal authority at Madrid as Lieutenant of Charles IV. ; 
and, on the advancement of Joseph Bonaparte to the throne of 
Spain, he was elevated by the gratitude of his Imperial mas- 
ter to that of Naples, where he arrived in September, 1808, 
and was received with the customary demonstrations of loyalty 
and devotion. 

Here we shall leave him, for a time, apparently in secure 
if not quiet possession of his throne. So secure, indeed, he 
felt, as not only to furnish Bonaparte with a contingent of 
12,000 men and a part of his guard, on the Emperor’s march 
to Moscow, but as to determine also on accompanying him 
in that disastrous expedition. As at Waterloo, so was it at 
Moscow, — Sauve qui peut :’ Bonaparte abandoned his army 
in both these emergencies, and fled to Paris. Murat, fore- 
seeing the changes which must take place in Europe from the 
utter failure of the Russian war, prudently returned to his 
own dominions, that he might be on the spot if it were neces- 
sary to open negotiations with England and Austria. Perhaps 
Napoleon suspected that the fidelity of his royal brother-in- 
law was not impregnable, from some unguarded expressions 
or movements of the latter; certain it is that he gave the 
command of the army to Eugene Beauharnois, and no longer 
concealed from Murat the disgrace into which he had fallen. 
This rupture excited in other cabinets the hope of de- 
taching Murat altogether from the French alliance: but, 
when Bonaparte re-appeared at the head of another army on 
the plains of Saxony, Joachim could not remain a passive 
spectator, and, forgetting all his injuries, rendered new services 
to his Imperial friend in this bloody campaign. The battle 
of Leipzic in October, 1813, having again changed the face of 
affairs, he returned to Italy almost alone, bought a miserable 
voiture at Milan, and with this humble equipage proceeded to 
Naples. 

Anticipating the fall of Bonaparte, who had grievously of- 
fended him; and who, he well knew, had taken a resolution to 
dethrone him whenever such a measure might be deemed es- 
sential to his own interest or security; Murat entered into a 
treaty of alliance offensive and defensive with the court of 
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the Comte de Neipperg, who had been sent to Naples for that 
purpose. England acceded to this treaty, by which not 
merely the integrity of his states was guaranteed to the King 
of Naples, but an addition of territory in the march of An- 
cona and in Romagna; he engaging, on his part, to furnish 
the allies with 30,000 troops. The British Minister did not 
yield his written concurrence to this treaty, but Lord William 
Bentinck gave in a note, stating that, if the Neapolitan govern- 
ment would rely on the word of a British Minister, he assured 
them that he was authorized to accede to the treaty on the part 
of his government. At the conferences of Chatillon, too, when 
some arrangements were proposed by Talleyrand on the 
part of France, in relation to Italy, it was distinctly stated by 
all the four Ministers of the Allies, “ that Italy then formed 
no part of the question ; the coalition having already resolved 
to re-establish the antient governments of Italy, except at 
Naples, where the title of King Joachim had been recognized, 
by virtue of a treaty which Austria had concluded, and to 
which England had acceded.” To “ make assurance doubly 
sure,” Lord W. Bentinck soon afterward communicated to 
Murat an official dispatch from Lord Castlereagh, stating 
most explicitly * that it was only from motives of delicacy 
towards the King of Sicily, that the English government was 
induced to delay for a moment the conclusion of a special and 
particular treaty of alliance with the King of Naples; the 
British government being desirous that a treaty of indemnity 
to the King of Sicily should go hand in hand with the treaty 
of alliance with King Joachim.” 

It is not to~be imagined for a moment, we presume, that 
Murat was really very anxious for the success of the Allies : 
he did not wish to see his native country conquered by foreign 
arms, nor did he desire to dethrone his brother-in-law: but 
he was anxious to secure the stability of his own throne, and 
for that purpose it was necessary to extricate Italy from the 
influence of France, and to be on good terms with the coali- 
tion. His avowed object in joining the Allies was to con- 
fine Bonaparte within the boundaries of his own country : 
but he does not appear to have entered into those ulterior 
views which they entertained, of invading France, and de- 
posing the Emperor; and this nay be one reason, perhaps, for 
the perfidy which was afterward exercised towards him: for 
the British government subsidized the King of Sicily, while 
that court was occupied in measures for expelling Murat from 
Naples, and while England itself was a guarantee for the in- 
tegrity of his dominions. ‘This, we believe, has never been 
denied. 
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Murat, resting on the word of honor which he had received 
from an accredited English Minister, set his army in motion 
without waiting for the ratification of his treaty with Austria, 
advanced to Bologna, and engaged a detachment of the 
French under the walls of Reggio. The services which he 
rendered to the Allies by his movements in the north of Italy 
were fully appreciated by the Austrian commanders, and the 
whole of his conduct was conformable to his first demonstra- 
tions: the result is well known: the French were defeated, 
Bonaparte was sent to Elba, and peace was concluded. Murat, 
however, was environed with difficulties. Generosity, frank- 
ness, and confidence the most indiscreet, were natural traits in 
his character, and, united with indifference to personal dan- 
ger, formed his virtwes: not untarnished by those military 
vices which more particularly may be expected to accompany 
the career of a coarse, uneducated, uncontrolled, mere military 
adventurer ; viz. impatience of opposition, restlessness, and 
prodigality of human life. He could not at first give way to 
his doubts; but he received a letter from Vienna informing him 
that the French plenipotentiary, Talleyrand, was using, and with 
every appearance of success, his utmost exertions at the Con- 
gress to dethrone him: even his own ministers there, the Duc 
de Campo-Chiaro, Prince Cariate, and General Ambrosio, and 
his Minister at the Court of St. James’s, reiterated to him their 
cautions to hold himself on the defensive, and not to pass his 
own frontiers, but to preserve a firm, resolute, and even me- 
nacing attitude. ‘These things at last roused the languid 
suspicions of Murat, who appears to have now renewed his 
intercourse with Bonaparte at Elba, and to have been made 
acquainted with the measures successfully adopted for his 
escape. A remarkable conversation is reported to have taken 
place between Murat and a M. de J***, from whom the 
author of the work before us says he personally received the 
particulars. We must abbreviate the dialogue. 

March 2. 1815, at five in the morning, a footman came to 
M. de J* * *, who possessed the entire confidence of Mu- 
rat, and requested him to attend on the King without a 
moment’s loss of time. On reaching the palace, he found 
Joachim already dressed, and prepared to mount his horse. 
With a smile on his countenance, he said to him, * You will 
not doubt my intelligence, however it may surprize you; — 
the Emperor is in France, or will be very soon: he left the 
Isle of Elba on the 26th or 27th of February, and I am in 
momentary expectation of the news of his arrival. I have 
just received this information by the private secretary of the 
Princess Paulina, whom she dispatched to the Queen, -— 
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who arrived only two hours ago. What would you do in my 
situation ?” — “ I would instantly dispatch messengers to the 
cabinets of London and Vienna,” replied M. de J***, “ to 
assure them that I should remain faithful to my engagements 
with them, uninfluenced by that event.” — ‘* What you ad- 
vise me to do,” said the King, “I have already a I 
dispatched couriers to these courts an hour ago: but, in hold- 
ing to my treaties with Austria, I have a right to expect great 
compensations. Whatever be the issue of affairs in France, 
you must immediately depart for Italy; and prolong your stay 
in those cities where you judge your presence to be most ne- 
cessary. I was thinking of appointing you Counsellor of State 
before your departure: but, on reflection, it seems to me that 
such a nomination would not suit you: for, in travelling over 
Italy, wherever you go you will meet Austrians, and the title 
will be more burdensome than useful. On your return I 
shall be most happy to acknowlege your services. Depart, 
then, as early as possible: but as soon as you learn that the 
Emperor has reached Paris, go thither, and watch over my 
interests. I will immediately acquaint Austria with my pro- 
jects : 2f she does not oppose my views respecting Italy, I remain 
her ally ; if she does thwart them, I shall be at the head of an 
army in a week, and open the campaign.” 

Murai’s suspicions of Austria are here very clearly express- 
ed: but whether they were well founded or not is another 
question, in the discussion of which we are not now called to 
engage. ‘The news of Bonaparte’s landing at Cannes, and 
of his unobstructed progress to Paris, spread over Europe 
with the rapidity of day-break ; and it was necessary that 
Murat should immediately decide to join the coalition, to 
remain neuter, or to march against Austria. M. de J*** 
proceeded to Rome, where he had frequent interviews with 
Lucien Bonaparte; and the advices which they had both 
received as to the force and movement of the Austrian 
troops were communicated to Murat by a courier extraordi- 
nary, assuring him that he would be attacked on his own ter- 
ritory if he did not immediately conclude a treaty of alliance, 
or did not himself commence hostilities. While he was hesi- 
tating which course to pursue, he received a letter from 
Joseph Bonaparte at Paris, which announced the continued 
success of the Emperor; spoke of the amicable disposition of 
Austria towards France, and the expected return of Maria 
Louisa and her son; and urged him to join his forces to 
those of Napoleon, as the only security for his political exist- 
ence and his throne. This letter fixed the wavering resolution 
of Murat. He began his measures by demanding of the 
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Count of Bellegarde, Governor-general of the kingdom of 
Italy, a passage for 80,000 troops, to march, as he said, 
against the usurper of the throne of the Bourbons: expect- 
ing thus to rouse the spirit of revolt against Austria which 
had already begun to display itself in different parts of Italy, 
to get possession of Piedmont, and open a communication 
with Marshal Suchet, who commanded the army of the Alps. 
This preposterous demand was, of course, rejected. 

King Joachim \eft Naples on the 12th March, 1815, and 
arrived at his head-quarters at Ancona on the 15th. By 
most extraordinary efforts, he had collected an army of 70,000 
men, well equipped, and in good condition. It was composed 
of six divisions; three of which were commanded by the 
King himself, comprehending 33,250 infantry and 2400 
horse; and the other three were led by Generals Livron, 
Pignatelli, and Pignatelli-Cerchiara, comprehending 30,750 
infantry, 1100 horse, and a reserve of 2500 men. Without 
any formal declaration of war, Murat marched with his three 
divisions on Catholica, where he found the first Austrian 
posts: the other divisions penetrated into Tuscany. General 
Steffanini, who commanded the Austrian forces in the Marches, 
was of inferior strength, and acted on the defensive : indeed, 
the troops which Austria had in Italy at this time were insuf- 
ficient to cover Piedmont against France, to occupy the 
numerous fortresses and large towns of Italy, and at the same 
time successfully to oppose the Neapolitans. As reinforcements 
were coming up, Baron Frimont, who commanded the Aus- 
trian cavalry, judiciously confined himself to the protection 
of the citadel of Ferrara, and the ¢étes-de-pont on the Po, the 
Occhiobello, and the Borgo-forte. After some slight skir- 
mishing of outposts, the Neapolitans took possession of 
Bologna, and advanced to the Panaro, which was defended by 
the Austrian Lieutenant-General Bianchi. ‘The passage was 
obstinately disputed, but the Neapolitans had 16,000 men 
engaged, and they succeeded: this was on the 4th of April, 
and was the commencement of actual hostilities. A few days 
afterward, they were checked at Pistoja, and at Carpi, which 
was taken by the Austrians, April 11., as Ferrara likewise was 
on the i3th. The concentration of the Austrian forces which 
had been brought up was also effected before Bologna, on 
the 16th and 17th of: April: from which time till the 3d of 
May no operations of much importance took place, otherwise 
than as they led to the decisive battle of ‘Tolentino, in which the 
Neapolitan army was utterly routed and dispersed, near to 
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ral Bianchi followed up the victory by a pursuit of the flying 
foe within his own territories. 

Tolentino is situated on the left bank of the Chienti, and at 
no great distance from the coast of the Adriatic. On the 
evening of the 4th, the Neapolitans still had possession of San 
Guisto and Civita Nuova; and it was of the utmost conse- 
quence that they should maintain this latter position, as the 
greatest part of the Neapolitan General Carascosa’s division 
was yet on the left bank of the river. On the night of the 
4th, the Neapolitan army was in full retreat, and soon the fury 
of the elements contributed to render its rout and dispersion 
complete: for at night-fall a dreadful storm rose on the sea- 
side: the waves, violently driven by the tempest, covered the 
road which runs along the coast, rushed into the mouths of 
the rivers, destroyed the bridges, and swelled the smallest 
rivulets to such a height that the passage of them could not 
be attempted but at the peril of life. Rain fell in torrents, 
darkness augmented the terror and the danger, and the pas- 
sage of the Chienti became frightful. Entire ranks of sol- 
diers, and a multitude of carriages with women, children, sick, 
and wounded, were washed into the sea by the fury of the 
waves. ‘The shrieks of these miserable wretches resounded 
along the banks of the river, but in vain!: no one thought of 
any but himself; all the links of subordination and even of 
affection were burst asunder. ‘The morning of the 5th broke 
indeed with something of diminished horror, but it exhibited 
in full view the utter disorganization into which the army had 
been thrown. ‘Troops of different divisions were every where 
intermixed: each individual pursued his own route: orders 
for arrangements were either not given or not obeyed; and 
the passage of the Tenna, of the Leta, of the Aso, of the 
Monocchia, and of the 'Tesino, was effected only under the 
most appalling difficulties. On the evening of the 5th, the 
exhausted fugitives, after a painful march of almost twelve 
leagues, reposed themselves near San Benedetto; the road 
which they had passed from Porto de ermo being covered 
with stragglers, and a great many having dispersed among 
the mountains. General Carascosa, who Jed the rear-guard 
of this shattered army, took his position near Fermo, on the 
right bank of the ‘Tenna, with about 3000 men, two pieces 
of cannon, and a few hundred cavalry. On the morning of 
the 5th, the Austrians marched into Civita Nuova and San 
Guisto. 

The Austrians also entered the Neapolitan territory on the 
12th of May. ‘The retreat and the pursuit continued as far 
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as the Volturno, which was reached on the 20th; and at this 
time the army of Murat may be said to have been annihilated. 
He had _ himself gone to Naples, and a military convention 
was settled at a house on the Volturno, called Casa Lanza, by 
which all the citadels, fortresses, arsenals, and ports were ceded 
to the Allies; to be restored to Ferdinand. This treaty was rati- 
fied by Carascosa on the one side, and by the British Minister 
at the court of Tuscany, and Bianchi, on the other. It had 
been preceded by another on the 13th between Prince Ca- 
riati, on the part of Caroline Queen of Naples, and Cap- 
tain Campbell, of the Tremendous English man-of-war, then 
lying in the gulf of Naples, who had threatened the city 
with a bombardment. The Lazzaroni had broken out with 
great exasperafion against the government of Murat after his 
defeat at Tolentino; and the Queen, being in much personal 
danger, now sought shelter under the protection of the Bri- 
tish flag: she and her four children accordingly went on 
board the Tremendous, and were carried to Trieste, under a 
solemn engagement not to return either to France or Italy, 
except with the permission of the Austrian government. 

Possession of Naples was given to the Austrians on the 22d. 
Murat had left the army and gone thither three days before; and 
having taken leave of his wife and children, disguised in a grey 
coat, and with his hair cut close, he left his palace on foot on the 
21st, and, going on board a boat with two or three officers, he 
escaped to the island of Ischia. Here he remained three 
days in disguise; and walking on the sea-shore, on the fourth 
morning, he saw a small vessel under full sail, belonging to 
the Duke de la Rocca Romana, his grand equerry, who with his 
aide-de-camp the Marquis Giuliano came to join him. They 
immediately steered for France, and Murat landed at Cannes 
on the 29th of May, without an army, without money, without 
power: but, being no longer of any use to Bonaparte, he 
could not obtain from the implacable Emperor even permis- 
sion to proceed to Paris. 

From this time, Mura?t’s adventures would adorn the wildest 
pages of romance. He remained a few days at Toulon, and 
then secreted himself in a country-house, not far from Lyons: 
but, as soon as the news had reached him of the destruction of 
the French army at Waterloo, he resolved to proceed un- 
known to Havre de Grace, and implore the protection of the 
Allies. With this view he freighted a vessel at Toulon, and 
his suite, consisting of those friends who came with him from 
Ischia, his baggage, and all the property that he had brought 
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vessel set sail without him, leaving him in a state of such 
entire destitution that he had not even a change of linen. 
Alone, on the sea-shore, as he strained his aching eyes after 
the distant vessel, he saw a fishing-boat; this he hailed, and 
threw himself into it with the hope of rejoining his friends : 
but the wind freshening he was obliged to abandon the pursuit, 
and return to shore. In déspair, hungry, and exhausted, he 
bent his steps as chance suggested; wandering about the 
woods and vineyards, unsheltered, and with scarcely any sus- 
tenance, for several days and nights ; 'till at length, overcome 
with fatigue, he entered a farm, the master of which was 
absent. The old woman of the house, taking compassion 
on his situation, was preparing an omelet, when the farmer 
returned home: he had never seen the King, but he had 
remarked his portrait in the Marshal’s saloon at the Tuileries, 
and on the Neapolitan coins. Impressed with the resemb- 
lance, and having likewise heard that he was somewhere lurk- 
ing in the vicinity and that his place of concedlment was the 
object of keen search, he immediately challenged his guest 
as being the royal fugitive in disguise: adding at the same time 
that, so far from taking advantage of the discovery which he had 
made, his house, person, and fortune were at the King’s dis- 
posal, and should freely be risked for his protection. Murat 
remained here several days: but, having reason to suspect 
that he was discovered, he was obliged to quit this hospitable 
asylum for another. Here he was soon hunted out. On the 
night of the 13th of August, a detachment of 60 men, headed 
by one Mocau, the avidity of whose search was stimulated by 
a report that the King had an immense amount of gold and 
jewels about his person, silently and under favor of midnight- 
darkness approached his retreat. ‘The house was situated on 
an eminence, and here again he was saved by the vigilance 
and fidelity of an old woman, who brought his provisions, 
As usual, she was keeping a sharp look-out while Murat slept, 
when she observed a light which the party had imprudently 
brought with them, moving along the hill that led to the 
house; and she instantly awakened the King, who was sleeping 
in his clothes with his fire-arms beside him. He snatched his 
pistols, slipped out at the back-door, and concealed himself 
within thirty yards of the house among the thick foliage of the 
vines. The troops examined every hole and corner of the 
house and garden; and Murat frequently heard them pass 
and repass him, venting their disappointment, and expressing 
their murderous hope that they might yet have the pleasure 
of cutting him to pieces and dividing his plunder, 
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As this sort of life was intolerable, he now resolved to 
escape to Corsica, and departed with three faithful friends in 
an open boat on the 22d of August: on the 24th they were 
overtaken by a storm which threatened their destruction; 
and on the following day they hailed a Corsican packet-boat, 
which they had scarcely boarded when they saw their own 
frail vessel sink to the bottom. Arrived at Bastia, he imme- 
diately proceeded to the village of Viscovato; where the 
mayor, having received no instructions to the contrary, al- 
lowed him to reside. The commandant of Bastia, however, 
proclaimed him to be an enemy to the King of France, and re- 
quired his surrender at the head of a strong detachment of 
soldiers : but, to his surprize, he found Murat defended by 600 
men in arms, to whom 200 veterans, chiefly officers who had 
formerly served under him, soon joined themselves. This 
circumstance contributed to the fatal delusion which he enter- 
tained, that, notwithstanding his late disasters, he was adored 
by the Neapolitans; and he quitted Bastia, went to Ajaccio, and 
purchased five small vessels, with an abundance of arms and 
ammunition. While making these insane preparations for war, 
his old acquaintance and aide-de-camp, Captain Macerone, 
landed in Corsica; stating that he was charged with a mission 
on the part of Austria, and authorized by the Emperor to offer 
Murat an asylum in his dominions, provided that he would 
take the title of the Count of Zipona, as his wife had already 
taken that of the Countess. He was at liberty to choose for 
his residence any town in Bohemia, Moravia, or Lower 
Austria: but he was to engage his word of honor not to quit 
the Austrian states without express permission, and to live in 
obedience to the laws. This note was given at Paris, Sep- 
tember Ist, 1815, and signed on the part of the Emperor by 
Prince Metternich. After having contemplated the offer, 
Murat replied, * ‘That it had come too late: that his destiny 
was cast: that he had waited in the midst of peril and dis- 
tress, during three months, for the decision of the Allies; and 
that he had now resolved, by force of arms, to re-conquer his 
kingdom or perish in the attempt.” On graver reflection, 
however, he acquiesced in the proposals, and in consequence 
received an Austrian passport for ‘Trieste, that he might 
rejoin his late Queen, now the Countess of Lipona. Weakly 
vacillating, however, and trusting to his good fortune, he re- 
turned to the mad resolution which he had just before aban- 
doned. 

On the night of the 29th September, he accordingly em- 
barked with 200 armed men and about 30 officers in a 
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dolas, with the design of landing at Salerno, about ten leagues 
from Naples: but a tempest dispersed the little fleet, and ex- 
posed him to the danger of being captured by some Barbary 
corsairs which were cruising in those parts. However, on the 
6th of October, he landed with General Francichetti, one 
colonel, and about 150 men, a very short distance from Pizzo, 
at the mouth of the gulf of St. Euphemia, some 50 leagues 
from Naples. He was received with acclamations, and en- 
couraged to proceed to Pizzo, many of the inhabitants salutin 

him as King, and offering to share his fortunes. The Podesta 
of Pizzo he knew to be one of his most zealous adherents ; 
and, as he was absent when Murat landed, the latter had 
sent to inform him of his arrival. In the mean time, march- 
ing with his little band on Monteleone, he met a colonel of 
gendarmerie, named Trenta Capelli, who was going to Pizzo. 
Him Murat saluted, and invited to join his standard: but the 
officer respectfully refused the invitation, and, pointing to a 
town with his finger, said, ‘ ‘That he knew no other sovereign 
than him whose flag was flying on that castle.” Murat com- 
mitted the unaccountable blunder of suffering this officer to 
proceed on his route: for no sooner had the Colonel reached 
Pizzo, which Murat had just left, then he assembled a nume- 
rous party of peasantry, put himself at the head of it, and 
marched in pursuit of the invader. The latter, seeing a body 
of men coming up to him, thought that it was his friend the 
Podesta whom he expected with a reinforcement to join him 
before he reached Monteleone, and accordingly prepared to 
receive him. How great was his consternation and dismay, 
when a shout of “ Viva il Re Gioachimo!” from his own party 
was answered by a discharge of musketry, which killed some 
and wounded others of them. At first he put himself on the 
defensive, but, finding that he was on the point of being sur- 
rounded, he endeavoured to regain the vessel from which he 
had landed: as however it was anchored too distant from the 
shore, he threw himself with about a dozen of his followers into 
a small boat, by means of which he hoped to reach the other 
in safety. This boat likewise was at anchor, and the fisherman 
to whom it belonged, fearing the loss of his property, seized 
the helm, while one of his comrades endeavored to secure the 
person of Murat. Trenta Capelli’s detachment, having now 
come up, seized their unhappy prisoner, and conducted him 
without delay to the Governor of Monteleone, General Mun- 
ziante, who shut him up in the citadel. Murat now shewed 
his Austrian passport for ‘Trieste, and unavailingly demanded 
his liberation, ‘The intelligence of his capture was — 
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ted by telegraph to Naples, and in two hours the military 
commandant at Pizzo received, by the same means, an order 
to summgn a court-martial instantly for the trial of the 
prisoner, On the 13th, he was brought before a council of 
war ; — the proceeding was very short ; — he was condemned 
to death, and shot on the same day at four o’clock, in the 
trenches ef the citadel. 

Thus perished Joachim Murat, an intrepid soldier and a 
skilful General: but the crown of Naples was to him a crown 
of poppies, and its sceptre a torpedo: the decision of his cha- 
racter was lost, its vigour extinguished, its genius quenched. 
He was a Frenchman by birth, and a Frenchman also in 
his heart: but, when he became King of Naples, if the inte- 
rest of his adopted country interfered with the interest of that 
which merely gave him birth, his line of duty was palpable 
and not to be mistaken. When Austria, united with the great 
powers of Europe, was marching on France, it was impossible 
for the King of Naples — for Murat at least — to be neuter : 
their failure or their success was equally his destruction: 
whichever party prevailed, it would dethrone him for his 
neutrality, He made his election reluctantly, not heartily, 
and joined the Allies, ‘The momentary success of Bonaparte 
unsettled him; his old connections, feelings, and friendships 
reyived; neither party trusted him; he hesitated, tem- 
parized, and was destroyed. ‘There was something base 
and unmanly in presenting the Austrian passport at Mon- 
teleone for his liberation, after he had obtained that passport 
surreptitiously, under false pretences, and had broken the 
terms an which it had been granted by a mad appeal to arms 
against the power which gave it; and his life was the forfeit 
~ of his folly. 

Although the work, from which we have collected materials 
for the greater part of this article, appears to have been 
written by some person connected with the Austrian army, 
we do not perceive that it manifests more partiality than we 
should expect, and for which we should make allowance 
under such circumstances. Maps, coarsely lithographed, are 
appended to the volumes, and enable the reader to witness the 
operations of both the armies with safety in his arm-chair by 
the fire-side, 
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Art. V. Recherches Géographiques sur U Intérieur de I’ Afrique 
Septentrionale, &C.; i. €. Geographical Inquiries respecting the 
Interior of Northern Africa; comprizing a History of Travels 
undertaken or executed, down to the present Time, in order to 
penetrate to the Interior of Soudan; an Exposition of the Geo- 
graphical Systems which have been formed relative to that Coun- 
try; an Analysis of various Arab Itineraries to determine the 
Position of Timbuctoo, and an Examination of the Knowlege 
of the Antients concerning the Interior of Africa. Followed by 
an Appendix, containing various Itineraries translated from the 
Arabic by the Baron Silvestre de Sacy and M. de la Porte; and 
several other Relations or Itineraries also translated from the 
Arabic, or Extracts from the most recent Travels. With a 
Chart.. By C.A. Watckenarr, Member of the Institute. 


Svo. pp- 540. Paris. 1821. Imported by Treuttel and Co. 
Price 14s. 


[He curiosity of the French nation has now been roused, 

though not so early as our own, yet perhaps not less power- 
fully, towards the terre incognite of Africa: but their own tra- 
vellers in those regions have been few, if we compare them with 
ours 3; and as our language, though now much studied abroad, 
is yet far from being universally understood ‘among the lite- 
rary circle of Paris, so that our books have not a pervading 
circulation there, the French people must still, with a few excep- 
tions, be considered as much more in the infancy of their know- 
lege of African discovery than the reading part of the English 
community. In proof of their increasing curiosity, however, 
we find that many of the journals of our travellers have been 
translated ; that the society of such of our countrymen as are 
able to throw light on this interesting subject is greatly in 
request among our neighbours; and that they are now be- 
ginning, as we perceive especially in the work before us, to 
reduce into methodical order, in their own language, the in- 
formation which has been already obtained, as a sort of 
basis and resting place on which the engine of discovery may 
be fixed, when they call on their own citizens to exert its 
powers. 

Arabic scholars in France have not, in the mean time, been 
idle in translating and digesting such itineraries as have 
been transmitted by European consuls on African stations, 
or have been obtained through other means; and those of the 
publications of our own travellers, which have been circulated 
abroad, have not been merely read as sources of amusement, 
but have been rather closely examined and criticized by the 
learned individuals who are engaged in these researches. 
Mr. Murray’s valuable work, comprizing the labours of Dr. 
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Leyden, has been very lately published in French; and it will 
not only be highly useful abroad, as affording a summary of 
accounts which have not fallen under the general view there, 
but it may also be expected rather to sharpen than satiate 
the appetite for the fuller details afforded by the travellers 
themselves. 

The present compilation by M. Watckenaerr partakes 
much, in some of its parts at least, of the nature of Mr. 
Murray’s volumes: while in others it forms a very useful 
appendix to them. Commencing with a digest of discoveries 
in one portion of Africa, it proceeds to apply them to the 
purpose of rectifying the geographical delineations of that 
region; and it is as difficult a task to blot out errors, and get 
rid of old names and divisions of territory, which exist only 
in imagination, as to compare accounts of the situation of 
places, and by such comparison to dispose them afterward 
according to the most approved testimony. Including the 
matter which has been thrown into an appendix, the book 
may be said to consist of five parts. In the first, the author 
takes a survey of our knowlege of the interior of north- 
western Africa, from the settlement of the Mohammedans 
there to the present time; paying a close attention to such 
accounts as afford routes to ‘Timbuctoo, or describe that place. 
In the second, he examines the use hitherto made of these 
relations, and the degree of care with which information thus 
acquired has been at different times applied to the science of 
geography. We have accordingly a comparison of maps of 
different dates, and formed consequently under circumstances 
admitting of more or less accordacne with truth. In this as in 
the preceding division, ‘Timbuctoo forms the prominent object 
of inquiry, because a comparison of the routes assigned for an 
approach to it offers the only means of ascertaining its real 
position. ‘The third portion is employed on a less extensive 
field, purporting to give a geographical analysis of three 
manuscript itineraries ; — the first describes a route from Tri- 
poli to Timbuctoo by an Arab Sheyk named Hagg-kassem, who 
had acted as guide to different caravans: which has been 
translated into French by M. de la Porte : —the second MS., 
derived from the same authority, purports to describe a route 
from Tripoli to Cachenah; and the third also commences 
from Tripoli and ends at ‘Timbuctoo, but by a different line 
from the first, as it passes by the way of Haoussa. This last 
was translated by M. de Sacy. The fourth division of the 
work before us contains the translations of these itiner- 
aries themselves, together with another performed in 1787 
from Fez to Tafilet, which is necessarily, therefore, of minor 
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importance. Lastly, a number of documents, from which 
citations have been made in previous parts of the undertaking, 
are thrown together at the end. 

The chart attached is very unpresuming. It is founded 
on the principle laid down in the second division, and there- 
fore represents the routes and distances to Timbuctoo, &c. as 
drawn from different authorities; with some other notices of 
the country bordering on the Niger. Our readers will conse- 
quently remark that Mr. Bowdich’s new chart, in his late 
Essay on the Geography of North-western Africa, (see our 
last Appendix, ) which is formed on a very similar plan, affords 
almost a regular continuation to the one now before us; ex- 
cept, indeed, in those countries which lie very far to the west. 
In Mr. Bowdich’s chart, the different lines proposed for the 
Niger, while flowing from west to east, may be generally said 
to form the northern boundary, while to the south it extends 
to the line. The southern boundary of M. WatckeNnaEr’s 
chart therefore touches the northern one of that of Mr. B.; so 
that the two, taken together, with some not very important 
omissions in their connection, present a continuous chart of 
N. W. Africa from the Mediterranean to the line, founded 
on itineraries procured partly from Moorish traders 
and partly from European travellers. Some similarity also 
necessarily prevails between Mr. Bowdich’s Essay and the 
present more detailed work. ‘The former is a kind of ex- 
planatory commentary on the chart which accompanies it ;— 
the latter, a history of discovery under particular limitations, 
subsequently applied to illustrate geography in the manner 
which we have already stated. 

In his first division, M. WaLcKENAER has not gone back to 
the Greek historians, or their successors; and, indeed, how- 
ever correct the short notices of Herodotus seem to be, they can 
be of no great use in settling the points here more immediately 
under discussion. His history of discovery then embraces four 
veras;— 1. From the Mohammedan invasion of Africa, which 
extended itself along the shores of the Mediterranean, in the 
latter end of the first century from the Hegira, or the seventh 
century with us, to the fall of the Moorish empire in Spain. 
2. From that period to the publication of the celebrated work 
of Leo Africanus, A.D. 1525. 3. From this last epoch, 
which is by no means unimportant as it concerns this subject, 
to the formation of the African Association in 1788; and 4. 
From the commencement of the labours of this useful Insti- 
tution to the present times. 

A slight sketch of the two former of these zeras may not be 
uninteresting; but the two latter, as they depend essentially 
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on the accounts of English travellers who have before passed 
under our review, either separately or in works compiled from 
different authorities, may be as well passed over for the present. 

The introduction of the camel into Africa, by the Arabs, 
was to that quarter of the globe what the mariner’s compass 
has been to the civilized world. We cannot compare results, 
indeed, but we may compare the acquisition of the means of 
prosecuting discovery adapted for use on different elements. 
No very precise time, we imagine, can be stated from which 
we may date the earliest expeditions performed by this people 
over these * mers de sable ;” but the first, as the present author 
says, were through IT*ezzan and by Agadeg, as the greater 
number of oases were found in that direction, and possibly 
were more extensive and numerous than they are in the pre- 
sent times, because the increase of the Desert in some parts 
at least is now a matter of notoriety. The next expeditions 
of which we read, by a different route, after the modern em- 
pire of Morocco had become subject to the califfs, were 
nearer to the western extremity of that continent, by Suz, 
Darah, and Tafilet; and, according to Leo Africanus, it was 
about the end of the tenth century with us when the Moham- 
medan traders, colonists, and missionaries first established 
their power and their faith in the countries south of the 
Sahara. ‘The unsettled state of northern Africa subsequently 
rendered these emigrations more frequent; and it is probable 
that, before the close of the twelfth century of our era, the 
Mohammedan power was widely extended on the banks of 
the Niger and the neighbouring countries, partly over a po- 
pulation formed of their own fellow-settlers, and partly over 
the original Negroes, some of whom were converted to their 
faith. ‘The city of Timbuctoo is supposed, on the authority 
of Leo Africanus and others whose accounts he knew, to have 
been founded very early in the thirteenth century, and to 
have become then the capital of a very considerable Moham- 
medan state; and its Jatitude and longitude are to this day the 
most interesting subjects of inquiry in the geography of in- 
terior Africa, as are the routes by which it may be approached. 
The rise and decline of other states, more or less distant from 
this place as a centre, have been likewise handed to us by 
similar detached historical notices: but it is not perhaps pos- 
sible now to ascertain to what degrees of credibility they are 
intitled. 

The work of the celebrated Arab geographer Edrisi became 
known in Europe before the close of the twelfth century; and 
the “thirst of gold,” acting probably with more power than 
either curiosity or ambition, inflamed Christian princes with 
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the desire of becoming participators in the riches which were 
said to flow from the Arab. governments and dependencies 
south of the Desert: more especially from Wangara, a name 
now associated with the idea of a plentiful supply of the most 
precious metal. We have no notices, however, (at least we 
know of none, ) of any direct intercourse with these states from 
Christian Europe before a much later period. The name of 
Timbuctoo is said first to have appeared on a chart about the 
middle of the fourteenth century, when so rude was the 
science that the extent of the Desert was abridged te nothing, 
and this city itself was placed near the south-eastern extremity 
of the modern empire of Morocco; on the confines of which 
was extended what we now call Soudan, then more generally 
known as Guinea, — a name which we have subsequently mis- 
applied, and attached to that district of Africa exclusively on 
the borders of the Atlantic which is now generally so called. 
It was about this same period that the travels of Mo- 

hammed-Ibn-Batouta, a native of ‘Tangiers, who journeyed 
in the earlier parts of his life to the most extreme countries of 
the Kast, and after his return from those regions to the interior 
of Africa, were written by him in the Arabic language, They 
are sald now by some to be only partially extant. Burckhardt 
for a lang time suspected that these travels were spuriaus, and 
that their author (whoever he might be) had never visited the 
scenes which he described: but a more careful examination of 
them subsequently caused him to embrace a totally contrary: 
opinion, He states, likewise, that he knows that a copy of those 
travels still exists at Cairo, but that he never saw more than the 
abridgments, of which there are two in Arabic, The sketch 
given by Mr. Burckhardt justifies his observation, that Ibn 
Batouta is probably ‘the greatest known traveller of any age, 
as far at least 2s relates to the quantity of ground travelled 
over,’ * M. Watckenarr has analyzed the account of this 
very remarkable person, briefly, but with care; and his ob- 
seryations are very important, because he is the first trayeller 
in the interior of Africa (which he explored in twe directions, 
from north to south, and from the east again to the north» 
west, ) whose journal has descended to us, and a yery general 
coincidence prevails between his reports and those of modern 
investigators. It may be observed that Ibn Batouta places 
Timbuctoo on the Nile, or near it, (that is, the Niger or Nile 








* See Burckhardt’s Travels, Appendix ii. p.534., where a 
general sketch of these peregrinations, with some account of their 
author, will be found, He wrote in the year 755 of the Hegira, 
A. D. 1354. 
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of the Negroes,) the course of which he describes; and ulti- 
mately, after it has watered Dongola, the capital of Nubia, he 
brings it into the Egyptian Nile at a point near to the second 
cataract. It appears from this author that the commerce of the 
interior of Africa, as far at least as it related to all countries 
bordering on the Great Desert, was far more flourishing in the 
fourteenth century than we have any reason to suppose it to 
be now; and that Mohammedanism was probably much more 
widely spread in that direction. ‘The discoveries of the 
Portugueze in the latter half of the fifteenth century, after 
they had formed establishments on the western coast of Africa, 
were not unimportant, but the intelligence obtained by them 
relative to the interior was acquired from the intermediate 
channel of the traders with whom they dealt ; which, although 
it confirms the notions derived from an earlier source, does 
not much add to the extent of them. 

In the year 1550 appeared, for the first time, the researches 
of the traveller who, according to the fashion of latinizing mo- 
dern names, or assuming Latin denominations, styled himself 
Leo Africanus. His manuscript had been completed, and trans- 
lated into Italian by himself, more than twenty years before: 
but it seems to have been either lost or unknown, until it saw 
the light again in the above year in the collection of Ramusio, 
printed at Venice, at the Junta press, intitled, ‘ Jtinerario 
de varit rinomati Viaggiatori nelle parti dell?’ Africa, Asia, ed 
America.” Leo was born in Spain, at Grenada, and retired 
into Africa towards the time of the capture of that city. He 
died about 1526, having abjured the faith of Mohammed and 
embraced Christianity, under the protection of Leo X. It 
was at this period that a great revolution took place in the 
political state of Soudan; and, by the revolt of a Negro who 
had a high military command, the Moorish power was not 
only shaken off from many of these countries, but a Negro 
dynasty was established at 'Timbuctoo, the first king of which 
line was reigning when Leo Africanus was there in1500. It has 
been, we believe, the opinion of many, founded on the different 
accounts of Moorish traders, that the Negroes have retained 
the sovereignty of these countries ever since, although the re- 
ligion of the Koran has continued in some of them to be 
predominant ; and we apprehend that no doubt exists on this 
point at present. The work of Marmol, who was also a 
Moor of Grenada, and only a few years later than Leo, does 
not add much (it is said) to the descriptions of his predecessor. 
It was first sent to the press in 1573, and in -the course of a 
century appeared in three other European languages, besides 


the original Spanish, The great treatise on the geography of 
Africa, 
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Africa, by Livio Sanuto, a Venetian, succeeded that of Mar- 
mol very rapidly, and indeed’ was published before the 
former was altogether completed. It is chiefly drawn, says M. 
W ALCKENAER, as Marmol drew also, from Leo Africanus, who 
is frequently cited: but it presents several new ideas, and 
the maps were designed by the author himself. Sanuto is 
said to have been a man of great industry and ambition, as- 
piring to the honor of being considered as the Ptolemy of 
his age; and his projects in geography were certainly on a 
scale that might intitle him to expect the compensation of a 
name, had he lived to fulfilthem. Purchas styles him “ one 
of the exactest dividers of Africa.” 

This succession of publications forms an era in the know- 
lege of Africa, beyond which we do not propose to pass on 
the present occasion. The curiosity of the more improved 
nations of Europe was now entirely awakened, and the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth century was a period at which 
it was not likely to be allowed to slumber again. From the 
time when the African Company was chartered by Elizabeth, 
in 1588, to the establishment of the African Association in 
1788, several attempts were made by Europeans to penetrate 
to Timbuctoo, and more especially by the English: but it is 
a question whether any one of them ever accomplished his pur- 
pose. It is supposed that Paul Imbert, a Frenchman, about the 
year 1670, did actually visit that city more than once, as a 
slave in his master’s suite: but it does not appear that any 
relation written by him is extant, his remarks being given at 
second-hand by a person named Charant, who published 
them as received from him. He reckoned the distance from 
the city of Morocco to that of ‘Timbuctoo at four hundred 
leagues, and the time then required by caravans in traversing 
it at two months. It may therefore generally be stated, 
with the foregoing probable exception, that during this pe- 
riod the travellers, setting out from different points, but 
usually from the Senegal and Gambia, advanced a certain 
way into the interior, always falling very far short of the 
object of their researches ; and, consequently, that. all no- 
tices which they give of countries more in the interior were 
derived from Moorish traders, who are not always very dis- 
interested in their reports, which must be taken, therefore, at 
a quantum valeant. An account of some of these travellers 
will be found in our review of Mr. Murray’s work *, and all 
of them in that publication itself. 





* See Rev. for March, 1821]. 
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From 1788 to the present time, the number of persons who 
have sacrificed all the comforts of life, and risked the loss of 
it, most of them fatally, with the hope of penetrating to Tim- 
buctoo, is very considerable indeed. The majority, by far, 
and the more celebrated adventurers, have been Englishmen, 
from the first attempt made by Mr. Ledyard, in 1788, to the 
death of Mr. Ritchie, in 1819; comprehending about fifteen 
expeditions performed by our countrymen, from different 
points, with the view of reaching the kingdoms situated on the 
Niger: out of all which we know only of four who have re- 
turned, and no one has been able fully to effect his ob- 
ject. If Adams, the American sailor, really did visit Tim- 
buctoo involuntarily, which we have tiever seen sufficient 
reason to disbelieve, he is the first Christian on record (ex- 
cepting probably Iméert) of whom so much can be said: but 
for any beneficial purposes regarding science he might as 
well have remained at home. In this last period, therefore, 
we can say no more than that a much greater impression 
has been made on the outworks: the Niger has at least been 
seen by Europeans ; its course has been re-ascertained; and 


a very great increase indeed has been given to the mass of 


details procured from traders and natives, together with an 
enlarged knowlege of the manners and dispositions of some 
of the Soudan nations. ‘These materia!s afford the means of 
comparisons, and these comparisons lead us to probable 
truths; beyond which point we have not yet advanced. 

We now turn to the second general division of M. Watck~ 
ENAER’s volume. Modern geography may date its origin 
from the year 1508, when appeared the first chart of the 
known world, as founded on modern discoveries at that 
time made ‘The first engraving of charts, indeed, was thirty 
years earlier, but was confined to copying the MS. deli- 
neations in the Greek and Latin editions of Ptolemy; and, 
although a few of these were so far improved as to give some 
new notices of Europe, the rest of the world was as imper- 
fectly and ignorantly delineated as ever. John Liuysch is 
rescued from oblivion by M. Watcxenaern, as the author of 
“© Universalior cogniti orbis tabula ex recentibus confecta ob- 
servationibus ; and now, for the first time, Africa was allowed 
its just dimensions, it having been previously always cut short 
in a line beginning from Cape Bajador at the west, and con- 
sequently terminating at least five-and-twenty degrees north 
of the line. As Arab travellers had brought intelligence of 
the existence of new countries beyond the Desert, the earlier 
geographers had inserted the names of such places in their 
designs; but, as they had previously established, according to 
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Ptolemy, an ultimatum for Africa, whatever might be its con- 
tents, all such places were necessarily marked down imme- 
diately to the south of Atlas, or, if farther to the east, in the 
same line, because otherwise they could have had no place. 
When Africa had become thus extended in the sixteenth 
century to the geographer, he was, if possible, still more at a 
loss how to dispose of his names of countries and cities: the 
knowlege of their existence had been drawn from Arabs, 
who usually calculated by journies, and other unscientific 
means ; and, as the improved mode of Ptolemy had now come 
into use, viz. that of reckoning from the equator and a me- 
ridian, it was very difficult, in a map founded on the latter 
principle, to place the discoveries which were arranged by 
so very fallacious a mode as the former. Editions of Ptolem 
continued, for some years, to be the usual mode of publishing 
charts of the earth; and the present author has noticed those 
of John Scott, Strasburg, 1520, who left the interior of Africa 
nearly a blank ; — of Phrisius, ibid. 1522 ; —and of others, up 
to the last by Servetus in 1541. In all of these, more or less 
of the details were taken from the Arab geographers: but, as far 
as the interior was concerned, the existence of places, and not 
their situation, may be deemed the only additions of any 
value. When maps began, at the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, to be engraved separately for distinct countries, the 
illustrations of Ptolemy ceased to be a matter in which geo- 
graphers farther concerned themselves ; and, although he had 
been a wonderful schoolmaster to the science, it was high 
time that it should now be set free from his trammels, and 
acquire an independent character. 

The first map of Africa, singly, which the present author 
appears to have seen, accompanies the work of Leo Africanus, 
in the collection of Ramusio, edit. 1550; and he observes 
that it is the more worthy of notice, because in it will be found 
nearly all the errors which were perpetuated down to the publi- 
ration of Delisle in 1720. It was, indeed, in some of its parts, a 
marvellous compilation; and, by combining rather than com- 
paring authorities, it exhibited an arrangement of rivers and 
lakes on its surface on a plan altogether different from any that 
it has usually pleased nature to adopt. ‘There were three distinct 
classes of authority : —the Arab geographers, of whom we con- 
sider Edrisi as the father ; — the system of Leo Africanus;— 
and the Portugueze discoveries on the coasts. Tirst, then, the 
Nile had several sources in the mountains of the Moon; 
which, sending their waters in the same direction, caused as 
many streams subsequently to unite ina large lake. From 
this lake the Nile proper took its course to the north, and the 
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Niger, or Nile of the Negroes, to the west; which latter, hav- 
ing passed through another lake, threw itself into la Mer 
tenébreuse, wherever that may be,—probably the Atlantic 
ocean. Edrisi also admitted the existence of another river, 
which fell into the Niger, but in what direction M. Watcx- 
ENAER does not state. The Niger, according to him, there- 
fore, flowed from east to west. 

Leo Africanus noticed only one river, and it is remarkable 
that he considered it as running in the same direction which 
Edrisi had given to it. He describes it as issuing from a lake 
in eastern Africa, flowing to the west, and subsequently fall- 
ing into the sea. He also speaks of an idea that the Nile 
and the Niger had a communication, the former being said to 
supply in a great measure the lake from which the latter issues. 
Such, we know, was for a long time supposed to be the course 
of the Negro river; and the Portugueze, and subsequently 
other Europeans, conjectured that it emptied itself into the 
Atlantic ocean by the rivers Senegal and Gambia, which 
were in fact nothing else than the mouths of the Niger form- 
ing a vast delta. The map in Ramusio, then, was constructed 
on all these ideas together. ‘There was one vast lake at 60° 
east longitude and 5° south latitude from Cape Verd, from 
which flow three rivers; the Nile, to the north,—the Cuama, 
to the east,—and the Zaire, to the west: the course of the 
second, as it falls into the Mozambique channel, being of 
considerable extent. Near to this lake was a smaller, from 
which issued the Niger, first flowing to the N. W., subse- 
quently to the west, and reaching the sea through the 
Gambia, Rio Grande, and other rivers, its supposed mouths. 
Timbuctoo was made to stand in 16° north latitude, nearly 
corresponding with modern notions, but almost five hundred 
miles more to the west than it is now conceived to be. The 
Senegal being then considered as a branch of the Niger, 
Timbuctoo was placed near the junction; which seems to us 
to agree very well with the ideas formed from the account of 
Adams, and some other persons, that the city is situated not 
on the Niger, but on a tributary river flowing south to join it, 
and near the junction: such river, of course, having nothing 
in common with the Senegal. The names of Negro states 
were arranged along the banks of the great Soudan river, the 
majority of them being to the north, and all being placed on 
the authorities above mentioned. 

Such was the chart of Africa, as it relates to the more 
doubtful parts, in 1550, and we may say “ hodieque manent 
vestigia” of it in very modern maps;—the taste for designing 
lakes in the interior of Africa has been a long time in going 
out of fashion. 
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The Atlas of Ortelius, intitled “ Thesaurus orbis terra- 
rum,” appeared in 1570, and here modern geography is 
allowed to walk alone without its elder brother. Of Africa, 
however, it gave little that was new: but subsequent editions 
of this Atlas presented the singular sight of one scheme of in- 
terior Africa in the general map of the world, and another in 
the map bearing the specific name of that quarter of the 
globe. ‘The general map makes the Nile and the Niger quite 
distinct: but the great Wangara lake, to which the modesty 
of modern geographers seldom assigns definite bounds, 
appeared as the source from which the Niger flowed; and 
that river was traced much in the line in which we now 
usually see it, but made to enter the Atlantic as in the former 
case. In Ortelius’s general map, also, Timbuctoo obtained an 
advantageous shove to the east, which in the particular map 
it had not. — The next chart which varied considerably trom 
the above was that of Livio Sanuto, in 1588: but we confess 
that we have become so utterly puzzled by his system, as 
detailed for us by M. Watckenarr, that we have no hope 
of being able to put it on paper: nor have we been more 
successful in the attempt to comprehend the author’s observ- 
ations on it. His Niger, likewise, it seems, made a delta, for 
this appears to have been considered as indispensable in an 
African river; the north line of which was formed by the Rio 
Grande, and the southern by a river usually expressed on a 
small scale in our maps, the Sestro or Sesteri. This is very 
intelligible, though, as we know, very false: but we are sur- 
prized to read in M. WarckenaEr that the ideas of Livio 
Sanuto, including of course what we have cited, have in many 
points a conformity with the observations of modern travellers, 
especially Mungo Park and Mr. Bowdich. It certainly ap- 
pears to us that, the nearer the source of the Niger may be 
proved to be to either of the rivers, Mesurada or Cestos, the 
less is the probability that it can reach the sea by them, be- 
cause the course which it takes is altogether different: but 
either we or our French guide have fallen into some confusion 
here, from which we cannot escape. [t has struck us, how- 
ever, as remarkable in more than one place, that, where 
M. WatckEnaEr has spoken of the tracing of the Niger on 
any old map as similar to the line on which it is traced in 
modern maps, he has no where added (as far as we have 
observed) the necessary exception of the difference of the 
course. ‘The mere line on paper may run between the same 
parallels of latitude, but the similarity is of very little import- 
ance if in the one case the course of the river is supposed to 
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be altogether contrary from that which is given to it in 
the other. 

Nothing more was done for African geography until Delisle 
published his improved maps, (his earlier attempts being of 
little value, ) in 1720-1722; which remained for thirty years 
the only work of authority on the subject, and constituted the 
source from which all others were either confessedly or 
secretly drawn during that period. The similarity of many 
names of countries and waters in the interior, which were 
first introduced into African charts by Delisle, (and which 
correspond very closely with many that Mr. Bowdich pro- 
cured from different informants, when he was at Coomassie 
in Ashantee,) indisputably proves that Delisle must have laid 
in a store of materials for his work from sources not pre- 
viously known, and have been in communication with persons 
who were anxious to procure new lights on this subject. The 
chief improvement introduced by this map, into the part of 
Africa with which we have been engaged, was the alteration 
of the course of the Niger; disencumbering it from its deltas 
and communications with other rivers, and giving its course 
first to the N. E., and subsequently to the east, until he loses 
it in the lake of Bournou, about 12° west of the nearest branch 
of the Nile, but without communication with it. ‘Timbuctoo is 
placed by him under the meridian of Paris, and in 15° north 
latitude. ‘This agrees very nearly with our common modern 
maps: but we observe in the new chart of M. WaLckEewakrr, 
that, on the strength of itineraries, &c. he sets it down about 
3° more to the west, or nearly under the meridian of Green- 
wich, and about as much farther to the north. 

D? Anville appears to have been too much convinced of the 
unstable foundations on which most of the dispositions of 
countries in the interior rested, to give them the sanction of 
his name by introducing them in his charts. These are too 
generally known to need any description here; and his map 
of Africa, as well as many others, has undergone very few 
alterations: indeed, till the labours of Major Rennell com- 
menced, in digesting the information obtained by the African 
Association, and in prosecuting his own researches in the 
same line, we do not know nor does the present author speak 
of any memorable deviations. ‘The improved map of Major 
Rennell, in 1802, includes the discoveries of Park, Horne- 
mann, and Brown; and the site of ‘Timbuctoo, which had 
been varied in his former chart, is replaced nearly at the 
point where it was left by Delisle. 

In drawing this brief and hasty sketch of the improvements 
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in African geography, as theyare to be found in engraved maps, 
we have almost entirely followed M. WatcKENAER’s notices ; 
simplifying them by the omission of all parts of Africa not 
connected with the main question of his work; and more par- 
ticularly by wholly leaving out the different positions and 
relative distances assigned at periods more and less remote to 
the Negro states, of which the names at least, with a few 
changes of letters, have undergone much less alteration than 
their sites. We must refer such of our readers as are inter- 
ested in the subject to M. Watckenarr’s analysis of the 
itineraries, of which we have apprized them in the earlier 
pages of this article: but, previously, it would be advisable 
for them to refresh their memory with Major Rennell’s ob- 
servations on the travelling pace of the camel in caravans, 
which the French author has'taken as some of the data for 
his subsequent argument, and to which he affords ample re- 
ferences. It is needless to observe how essentially all geogra- 
phical improvements, that are to be deduced from itineraries, 
where the calculation is kept by the journies of each day, 
depend on our entertaining correct notions on this point. 
As to the general credibility of the accounts given by Moorish 
traders, it is certainly very difficult for us to speak: but ex- 
perience seems indeed to have proved one thing, that we have 
no other resource. If we do not know our road, we must in- 
quire for it of those who do; and the chances are that, even 
if they have interested reasons for deceiving us, such motives 
will not operate equally on all; or, if they did, such deceit 
proceeding from various quarters will never be consistent with 
itself, and falsehood may be detected by comparison, though 
truth cannot always be elicited. ‘The eagerness with which 
all our agents in the African states and dependencies, who 
have an inquisitive mind, avail themselves of opportunities to 
add to their knowlege of the interior by inquiry, proves at 
least that, though they do not probably receive the answers 
without suspicion, they do not conceive that so organized a 
system of false intelligence exists as to render such inquiries 
useless. With regard to ourselves, we are far from either re- 
jecting or approving en masse. We should deem it little short 
of folly for a traveller, who had studied all the countries and 
the reputed distances from place to place that were procured by 
Mr. Bowdich at Coomassie, and subsequently put into some 
order by him, to think that he had any thing worthy to be 
called a guide, or to attempt any route with a dependance on 
that information solely: — but we conceive it to be highly 
advantageous that such a register of replies to geographical 
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queries, as that to which we allude, should be kept; since, by 
little and little, every stage of it may be either established by 
oor concurrent testimony, or excluded as it may prove un- 
ounded, till at last the Huropean will have a clue through 
the labyrinth. It strikes us that the itineraries of caravans, 
such as those which are published by M. Watckenarr, 
although necessarily liable to error, especially as to the direc- 
tion of places, are not to be treated with suspicion of bad 
faith : for, if it can be proved that these itineraries, in cur 
modern phrase, were ‘ never intended for publication,” but 
were really the work of a person engaged in merchandise for 
his own convenience, (and doubtless such papers might some- 
times be procured where these facts were certain,) we have 
to contend against error only and not ingenuity ; and though 
the error might be so great as to render it impossible to map 
a country from that sort of itinerary, why should it prevent 
those from reaching the object of their research who might 
subsequently arrange these matters more scientifically ? 


It seems rather generally allowed, now, that the most 
practicable way of penetrating to the countries of Soudan 
must be from the north; and, if so, this can hardly be done 
but in company with the caravans: in some directions, neces- 
sarily not. A Moorish informant of Mr. Ritchie placed the 
distance from Tripoli to ‘Timbuctoo at eighty days; agreeing 
with the first itinerary in the present volume trom the same 
point to the same with such exactness, that the difference is 
only one day, the route being identical. Here are strong 
grounds for confidence ; — and a few more such coincidences, 
not in distances only but in other matters of useful information 
for the traveller, will contribute very much to open the way. 
So many valuable lives have been already sacrificed in this 
service, that we are inclined to wish that future attempts by 
Europeans may be postponed till they can see their path be- 
fore them with a little more certainty; and the time will not 
be lost, even with a view to African discovery, if it be 
sedulously employed in procuring information from the 
Moors, and ascertaining, with the utmost possible attention, 
the character of the individuals by whom it may be given. 
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Art. VI. Voyage aux Alpes Maritimes, &c.; i. e. Travels in the 
Maritime Alps ; or the Natural, Agricultural, Civil, and Medical 
History of the Country of Nice, and the conterminous Districts : 
augmented with Notes, illustrative of their Comparison with 
other Countries. By Fr. Em. Foperf, Professor of Forensic 
and Epidemical Medicine to the Faculty of Strasburgh, Physi- 
cian of the Royal College of that City, Associate of the Royal 
Academy of Medicine of France, of that of Madrid, &c. &c., 
and formerly Professor and Member of the Board of Public 
Instruction, of the Committee of Health, and of that of Agri 
culture at Nice. 8vo. 2 Vols. About 400 Pages in each. 
Paris. 1821. Imported by Treuttel and Co. Price 15s. sewed. 


TTENTIVE and discriminate reviews of particular portions 
f of our habitable planet are not merely subservient to 
the gratification of vague and restless curiosity, but they 
enter into the elements of our most valuable speculations on 
the present and the future condition of our race. In most 
cases, too, they may be expected to embrace certain local or 
special points of discussion, which are not devoid of stron 
attraction to particular classes of readers. The title of the 
work which we have just announced involves at once general 
considerations both of a physical and moral complexion, and 
observations more appropriate to the range of territory de- 
scribed. ‘The author, who is advantageously known on the 
Continent by his treatise on Medical Jurisprudence, and b 
various contributions to the Dictionary of Medical Sciences, 
here sustains throughout the character of an intelligent, 
zealous, and philanthropic traveller ; and, while his statements 
furnish the materials of wide and important reflection, they 
likewise present useful suggestions to those whom reduced 
health, or other circumstances, may prompt to visit the south 
of Europe. 

The book is inscribed, in a few tender and pathetic sen- 
tences, and in language “ with which a stranger intermeddleth 
not,” to Josephine -— not the cz-devant partner of Napoleon, 
but the humble and heroic companion of the author’s misfor- 
tunes ; who, alas ! was not permitted to share his prosperity. 
About 20 years ago, Dr. FopERE appears to have been com- 
missioned by the French government to prepare a statistical 
report of the Maritime Alps; which would long since have 
been consigned to the press, had he consented to transfer the 
credit of the execution to another. * But the public,’ he tells 
us, * have lost nothing by the delay. Since that period, I 
have seen and studied much; and I have been enabled, by 
curtailing those parts of my work which had become super- 
fluous, to render it useful and agreeable to men of every 
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cdutitry: the only recoiipense whith I presume to solicit.’ 
In the midst of the difficulties and dangers attendant on the 
performance of his ill-requited engagements, the Doctor was 
[indly aided in his researches by some eminent men of letters, 
naturalists, and lawyers: but we are somewhat staggered at 


the intimation that he is acquainted with the writings of his 


own pupil and fellow-labourer, #7zzo, orily by their titles ; for 


no person who undertakes to elucidate the natural History of 
the country in question, or to treat of the culture df the olive 
or the oranve tree, should overlook such respectable sources 
of information. We may moreover infer, from a few inci- 
dental passages, that Dr. F. maintained no regtilar corres- 
pondence with his Alpine friends, after he quitted their terri- 
tory; and that; consequently, he has been very imperfectly 
apprized of the tenor of public occurrences since 1803, the 


period at which we presumé his report to have been concluded :. 


so that; if we would appreciate his pretensions to accuracy, we 
should cafry our recollections back to the state of the Mari- 
time Alps under the French regime. His performtince, though 
less strictly methodical than we could wish, is distinctly divided 
jnto se¢tions, chapters, and articles; the titles of which may 
be seen at one glance, at the close of the second volunie. 

In the first section, our attention is drawn to obvious symp- 
toms of the sea having, at one period, covered the preserit 
hilly regions, and of its subsidence and retrdcession from west 
to.east and from north to south: but other portions of the 
soil have. evidently undergone the action of fire. — The foun- 
dation of Nsxy (Nzce) is ascribed, like that of Avrimoais (An- 
tibes) to the Phocean colony of Marseilles: but Cemencllon, 
Cemenelion, Cemetlum, &c., the modern and degraded Cimier, 
appears to have been a place of more consequence, and em- 
bellished with an amphitheatre, temples, baths, and aqueducts, 
of which vestiges may still be traced. ‘The fall of Marseilles 
entailed the declension of its subsidiary colonies: but Cimier, 
the favorite retreat of Roman families of distinction, who 
courted a genial residence and repose, enjoyed certain public 
privileges ; and Nero extended the right of Latin citizenship 
to the inhabitants of the Maritime Alps, who, after some 
obstinate struggles, had been subdued by the arms of Augus- 
tus. A triumphal monument, which the senate and the 
Roman people caused to be erected in honour of the last- 
named Emperor, still exists, though much dilapidated, at 
Turbie, within four short leagues of Nice. In adverting to the 
ferocious manners of the aboriginal inhabitants, ‘ let us not, 
however, forget,’ says the author, ¢ that on thése shores be- 
tween Nice and Monaco was born the Emperor, Helvidius 
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Pertinax, the son of a slave; who, from a private soldier, 
successively rose to all the offices, merited the esteem of Mar- 
cus Aurelius, (a prince dear to every heart,) and united the 
suffrages of the senate and the Roman people for the empire, 
which he accepted with extreme reluctance. Already the 
times of the Antonines seemed to have revived, when the 
combination of so many virtues caused him to be massacred 
by the soldiers, after a short reign of three months. Julius 
Capitolinus, who has transmitted to us his laws, notices the 
following, among other expressions in his harangue to the 
senate: ‘* Senators, poverty is more desirable to the republic 
than the greatest wealth acquired by dissensions, perils, and 
infamous extortions.” Pure and undefiled morality is of 
every country, and of every age; and the proudest prince of 
Christendom needs not blush to adopt the maxims, and to 
cherish the example, of this heathen emperor. 

During the middle or darker ages, the Moors, or Saracens, 
occupied the Maritime Alps for nearly three centuries ; and 
they do not appear to have been finally expelled till they 
encountered the victorious career of Otho the Great. Yet 
there is reason to presume that they left the natives undis- 
turbed in their profession of Christianity, and in their civil 
allegiance to the courts of Provence. The system of feudal 
tenures was partially introduced among them by the Carlo- 
vingian kings, and propagated by the dukes of Burgundy. 
Next, petty chieftains of Liguria, availing themselves of the 
remoteness or the misfortunes of those who passed for the 
legitimate sovereigns, sprang up, and ruled each his district 
with despotic sway. In consequence of having espoused the 
cause of Pope Urban VI., Nice had nearly failen into the 
power of the house of Anjou, and gladly put itself and its 
territory under the protection of the counts of Savoy. The 
capture of the city by the Turks, under Barbarossa, in 1544, 
and its subsequent destinies, are events of comparatively 
modern date. In a subjoined note, Dr. I’. renders ample 
justice to the Moors for that portion of civilization and embel- 
lishment which they infused into different portions of Europe; 
referring to their history as furnishing a notable exception to 
the popular doctrine of Montesquieu, which would identify 
conquest with the natives of northern climates. 

The author next proceeds to a minute geographical analysis 
of the subject of his survey, through which it would be tedious 
and superfluous to accompany him: but we may remark, in 
passing, the singular and abrupt contrast of temperature and 
vegetation on the southern and the northern sides of the hills, 
and the prevailing tendency of the population to fix on the 
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former, although frequently at the risk of a serious privation 
of water. ‘Towns and villages are usually perched on emi- 
nences : but some are scattered along the banks of rivers, in 
the principal valleys. The highest and primary mountain- 
ranges generally stretch from west to east, and the subordi- 
nate chains from north to south; and the Sarsa Morena, the 
most elevated of the groupe, is still inferior to the line of 


perpetual snow, its summit being divested of its white attire | 


for two or three months in the year. As to the general basis 
of the hills, it consists of granite: but, in some situations, 
calcareous rock, sand-stone, and schistus, are also conspicuous. 
Of the strata, the most ordinary inclination is from north to 
south: but the anomalies are sufficiently numerous to baffle 
all attempts at a consistent theory of the appearances. ‘Ina 
sketch of the mineral structure of the environs of Nice, read 
in the beginning of the year 1817 to the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, Sir 7. Alan, esquire, [Thomas Allan, Esq.] stated 
that the country is entirely calcareous, and that the stony 
strata are disposed in irregular beds, and contain shells ana- 
logous to those that exist in the sea which washes its shores. 
The reader will perceive that these assertions are remote from 
accuracy; and it is not the first time that I have had to regret 
the incorrect notions which English travellers have carried 
home of objects transiently observed, and too lightly consi- 
dered.’ A marked feature of the calcareous and still more of 
the schistose peaks is their gradual degradation, when stripped 
of wood and herbage, and exposed to the influence of the 
solar rays. Some striking instances of this phenomenon are 
particularized, and the common people express its effects when 
they say that the sun melts their mountains. The romantic 
accidents of towers, pyramids, and grottoes, exhibited by the 
calcareous tufa, occur on the descent from Sauze into the 
valley of Guillaumes, on the ascent from the same valley to 
the gorge of Turbie, and thence as far as Peaune. In 
the valley of Tinée, the traveller encountered blocks of what 
he terms a violet granite, and others of a dark red, extremely 
hard, yielding a ringing sound when struck with iron, and 
which appeared to him of the nature of basalt. Some of the 
specimens which he collected had their surface coated with 
fused iron, like the red slate in the neighbourhood of Lan- 
cioures. ‘This last-mentioned circumstance derives additional 
interest from the concurring testimony of tradition, and from a 
manuscript-narrative of earthquakes and subterraneous fires 
which nearly destroyed the villages of Lantosca, Bolenz, 
Belvedére, &c. on the Ist of August, 1564. The learned 
Peiresc likewise relates that, in his time, the mountain of 
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Vasson, situated between Guillaumes, Péaune, and Beuil, 
emitted flames during several days, and that he procured 
specimens of the lava. These particulars are the more de- 
serving of attention, because the Alps have been very gene- 
rally supposed to be destitute of all traces of volcanization. 
In the valleys of Briga and Tende, are found considerable 
quantities of a beautiful green serpentine, adapted to the pur- 
poses of architectural decoration. Besides marble, porphyry, 
jasper, and rock-crystal, other mineral substances, subservient 
to the arts and accommodations of life, are not wanting; as 
red and white gypsum, fuliers’ and potters’ clay, gun-flints, 
sand fit for the manufacture of glass, whet-stones, &c. 

Among the more remarkable caverns in the lime-stone 
rocks, is that of Rata Pignata, or the Bat’s Cave, so called from 
being frequented by these aminals; which is formed in the 
semblance of a vast hall, or rotunda, having the vaulted ceiling 
supported by eight wreathed columns, gradually tapering to 
the top, and the whole sparkling with crystals, or enlivened 
with the most fantastical figures. Behind, is a stnaller apart- 
ment, which has been compared to a Turkish cabinet, leading 
into a third, the depth of which had-not been ascertained in 
1803. — The detailed geological notice on other mountains 
includes a remark on which the framers of worlds would do 
well to ponder; namely, that the miscellaneous groupe of 
rocks which composed St. Gothard are confusedly blended, 
the heaviest not being always the lowermost, and the arrange- 
ment being no where adapted to the principles of any system. 
Again, opposite to Hirbelsfeld, in the canton of Uri, the 
black and white shell marbles lie under enormous blocks of 

ranite. 

With regard to the result of the author’s investigation into 
the state of mines in the Maritime Alps, it is far from en- 
couraging. Some seams of pit-coal, generally deficient in 
quantity or quality, have been pointed out. Lead has been 
successfully worked in the valley of Valauria ; and it contains 
the unusual proportion of from three to five per cent. of 
silver, which is accordingly separated from it. The same 
metal, copper, and iron, likewise occur in various other situ- 
ations, but not in a very workable state. In the valley of 
Blora, however, and at San Salvador, carbonate of iron might 
be extracted with apparent advantage, as might the sulphuret 
of arsenic at Luceram. Mineral waters, both hot and cold, 
especially those that are impregnated with sulphureted hy- 
drogen gas, and others of a ferruginous, saline, aérated, or 
simply thermal character, are also particularized : but the 
most singular occurrence of this description is that of natural 
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projections of water, very hot in winter, and very cold in 
summer, which issue from elevated and perfectly detached 
points of rock. 

On the wretched condition of the roads, with the exception 
of that which leads from Var to Nice, and from Nice to the 
Col de ‘Tende, (a monument of the munificence of the kings 
of Sardinia,) the author makes the following reflection : " 


‘ The military system of great powers has been, from time im- 
memorial, to establish highways over all their frontiers; whereas 
that of petty states has been tv oppose their neighbours by the 
difficulties of communication: but experience has proved the 
impotence and nullity of both these systems: for the military 
ways of the Romans, and those of the audacious conqueror who 
has just siccumbed, no more secured the duration of their em- 
pire that the horrible roads, purposely left unrepaired by the re- 
public of Genoa, prevented the French armies from penetrating 
into Italy. Thie love and gratitude of the people, if the history of 
past ahd of present times be not fallacious, form the best bulwark 
of states, and the firmest support of the throne. Under this point 
of view, good channels of communication, made and maintained 
with care, are greatly to be preferred to magnificent routes that 
are undertaken merely for the purpose of conquest.’ 


The want of such accommodation, in a country situated 
between France atid Italy, and the industry of whose inha- 
bitants might partly compensate for the infertility of its de- 
generate sdil, while it contributed to extinguish petty local 
animosities, and to convert its few remaining forests to the 
benefit of the state, is deeply to be deplored : but the author’s 
proposal of enforcing corvéezsm, on an extensive scale, ill 
accords with the spirit of enlightened philosophy which 
generally pervades his pages. 

The destruction of the tall forests, which once overshadow- 
ed these Alpine regions, appears to have altered the aspect and 
physiognomy of the inhabitants; for Pliny, Strabo, and the 
antient historians, describe them as of high stature, and fair 
complexion, with very long hair: whereas now they are low 
and brown, with short and frequently crisped hair, like other 
tribes who are much exposed to the heat of the sun. The 
most serious waste of the forests may be traced to the ravages 
of contending armies, and to the inconsiderate and extensive 
conflagrations of tracts of timber, in order to increase the 
quantity of arable land. ‘The ashes yield a fair crop in the 
first year, but are swept off with the soil in the season of the 
tains; and, when nothing is left but the bare rock, recourse 
is again had to the devouring element. Besides, the young 


trees are often indiscriminately felled with the old, and flocks 
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of goats are permitted to browse on the tender shoots. In 
the less accessible quarters of the country, however, much 
fine Jarch and other fir still exists; which, under provident 
management, might be rendered available for various import- 
atit uses. ‘The chesnut and walnut trees thrive abundantly in 
some of the hilly districts; and the grafted mulberry and the 
olive are generally cultivated. 

Of all the sea-ports enumerated, and cursorily déseribed, 
the road of Viilefranche is the most extensive and secure, 
being capable Of receiving forty-cicht ships of the line, and 
as nidtiy frigates. — ‘The sea-water, off the coast of Nice, is 
léss strongly impregnated with salt than we might have ah- 
ticipated. — Such is the distribution of lakes and springs over 
the country, that the inestimable comfort of fresh water might, 
with a little attention, be much more equally diffused, for 
the purposes both of household economy and irrigation; atid 
the fragments of aqueducts still attest that the antients were 
not neglectful of such an important consideration. At preserit, 
the rain-water, collected, and allowed to sttgnaté in cisterns, 
is not unfrequently the cause of intermittent fevers. Seven 
rivers, whose respective courses are traced by the author, fur- 
nish eels, barbels, and occasionally trouts;+and they are of 
essential service in driving many grain and oil mills. ‘The 
sea-fish are by no means, plentiful; a circumstance here 
ascribed to the reduced saltness to which we have alludéd: 
but on this point we could have wished for a little more dis- 


tunny-fishery, and of the extraordinary depth to which the 
lines of the fishermen are occasionally let down. The lists of 
plants and animals indigenous to the soil might alsé have been 
easily extended: but still they will be found acceptable to 
those who study the comparative productions of different 
countries. 

At Nice, the extremes of heat and cold correspond to 254 
of Réaumu’s thermometer, during ten or twelve days of the 
month of August; and to zero, during five or six days in the 
month of January. Hence the residents, in the town and 
neighbourhood who are thinly clothed, and especially such of 
them as happen to be of a sickly constitution, ate extremely 
susceptible of the abrupt and considerable mutations of tem- 
perature: which are occasioned, particularly in winter, au- 
tumn, and spring, by changes of the wind, and by the coolness 
and humidity of the mornings and evenings. ‘The sea-breeze, 
in summer, tempers the heat of a southern exposure, and 
mollifies the cold of winter: but different degress of dryness 
and moisture prevail within very short intervals of one an- 
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other, according to the circumstances of shelter and the 
greater OF less humidity off the soil. 


‘ In proceeding along the coast, from west to east, we ex- 
perience a warmer, drier, and at the same time a more equable 
temperature ; [ say drier, because the country in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Nice is furnished, as we have formerly scen, 
with many springs, which diminish in number as we recede from 


it. The temperature of the atmosphere at Villefranche, which is 


only half an hour’s walk from Nice, already possesses the three 
qualities just mentioned, because that small town is screened from 
the north and the west winds by Montgros and Mont-Alban ; 
and, in course, its territory admits of lemon-trees in the open air, 
which are rare at Nice, because they require more heat than the 
orange-tree. The lemon-tree continues to thrive as far as 
Mentou, where the thermometer rarely descends lower than eight 
degrees above the freezing point. The atmosphere of Mentou is 
warmer, milder, and more balmy than that of Roquebrune, 
Monaco, and Villefranche ; and therefore I would prefer to order 
hither consumptive patients, who particularly require a steady 
heat. The same temperature prevails throughout the valley of 
the Nervia, as far as Pigna.’ 


We state these particulars less with a view to the elu- 
cidation of meteorological facts, than to furnish such of the 
natives of our own country as unfortunately labor under 
phthisical symptoms, and may be induced to try the effects of 
a warm climate, with the dispassionate opinions which an in- 
telligent practitioner had an opportunity of forming; and, if 
in the sequel we may be tempted to recur to the subject, the 
same promptings of humanity must plead our justification. 
For the present, we shall be contented to observe that the 
author rebuts, with considerable felicity of argument, the sup- 
position which is as popular at Nice as elsewhere, that the 
quantity of heat has decreased, and that the climate has 
undergone a marked deterioration. ‘The prevailing winds, in 
spring, are from the east and south; in summer, from the 
south and south-east; in autumn, from the east, west, and 
north-east; and, in winter, from the north, west, east, and 
south. The season of heavy rains is in the autumn, and 
the beginning of winter. Snow, which accumulates to such 
alarming quantities in the Alpine heights, is rare in the 
country of Nice: but, when it does happen to fall, it is apt to 
break the branches of the olive-trees with its weight. Destruc- 
tive hail-showers are of more common occurrence in the hilly 
districts than in the plains. Cool and copious dews are 
produced almost every evening, and a moist sea-fog not unfre- 
quently hovers over particular tracts, but more rarely over 
the plains of Nice. ‘The position of the latter town is likewise 
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supposed to protect it against much injury from lightning, 
which usually falls on the sea, or else is attracted by the 
mountain-peaks. 

M. Fovers dilates, not without interest, on the summer 
and winter pasture-stations of the shepherds, who still retain 
many of their rude and simple usages, and are chiefly occupied 
in tending flocks of sheep and goats. 

‘ During the late wars, when demolarization had reached its 
height, the peasants mercilessly put to death every Frenchman 
who happened to travel alone: but I know not an instance of 
such an act of cruelty having been perpetrated by one of the pro- 
fessional shepherds, notwithstanding their gloomy and savage 
deportment. A peasant would go forth to plough his fields, 
armed with a musket, which he laid in a furrow; and, if a stranger 
happened to pass, he left his plough to snatch the deadly weapon, 
and aim at a distance, across a hedge, at the passenger; if the 
latter fell, he ran up to strip him ; if not, he again put his gun in 
the furrow, and continued his work, without the traveller so much 
as suspecting whence the shot proceeded. These atrocious facts 
were related to me by the parties themselves. Compelled to com- 
bine personal security with zeal, I chose for my escort those very 
brigands, too well known by the name of Barbets ; who cooll 
shewed to me, at every narrow pass, the spot where they had in- 
terred any of their victims.’ 

Some valuable discussion ensues concerning the melioration 
of the breed and the fleece of sheep, the produce of herds of 
cattle, &c., which we cannot prosecute without exceeding the 
limits that we are obliged to assign to a work like the present, 
almost every chapter of which might serve as the text of a pro- 
tracted dissertation. ‘The arable portions of the soil scarcely 
amount to a sixteenth part of its whole extent; and even this 
proportiox is considerable, when we refiect on the hilly and. 
rugged character of the country, its scanty population, and 
the trouble and expence of supporting artificial terraces: the 
walls and vegetable mould of which are often broken down, 
or carried off by the heavy rains, or impetuous gusts of wind. 
By multiplying the means of irrigation, however, the agri- 
cultural produce might be considerably increased. Where 
the plough, which in these regions seems to be still assimilated 
to that of the Romans, cannot be advantageously used, re- 
course is had to other instruments, which, with various im- 
plements of husbandry, Dr. FopEr£ has patiently described. 
Excrementitious animal manures are in high request, and 
eagerly purchased at advanced prices by the growers of hemp, 
wine, and oil: but the box, lavender, and other vegetables, 
are also destined to the same purpose, although their effects 
are less powerful. The different varieties of wheat, barley, ” 
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with their appropriate qualities and adaptations to particular 
descriptions of soil, next pass in review. Owing toa long 
established routine of preposterous practice, the ears of corn 
are often reaped in the first instance, and the straw: afterward 
cut at leisure. In the country of Nice, wheat has sometimes 
been known to yield eighteen-fold; but, as the farms are ge- 
nerally frittered down into very limited portions, and each 
occupant is desirous of having corn, vines, olives, and various 
fruit-trees in the same field, the utmost return even in the 
best soils seldom exceeds six for one. The author’s apparent 
hostility to a more extensive use of the potatoe is, we appre- 
hend, unfounded; for what finer race of men are to be seen 
than such of the Irish as feed chiefly on that root? At the 
same time, we entertain no doubt that the introduction of the 
mountain-rice, and some other grain, mentioned in the notes, 
might be adopted with advantage. 

Dr. I. enumerates sixteen varieties of the vine, which are 
cultivated with greater or less success, but which require more 
frequent renewal than in many other countries. Of their 
produce, the wines denominated Braquet and Bellet are the 
most esteemed ; and the latter is in highest condition when from 
six to twelve years old. ‘The next in respect of quality are, 
Aspremont, Cimier, Cros d’Utelle, Massouin, Villars, Clans, 
and Tournefort. Some excellent observations occur in the 
chapter relative to the culture of the olive, and other fruit- 
trees indigenous to the Maritime Alps: but these we must for 
the present overlook, to make way for matters of greater in- 
terest to the general reader. 

The population of the districts in question amounted, in 
1790, to 101,759; yet, in this moderate assemblage of human 
beings, a considerable diversity prevails in aspect, physiog- 
nomy, and disposition, according to the nature of the soil and 
the habits and employments of individuals. ‘The sketch of 
the Nicard character, in particular, we have reason to believe 
is drawn with impartial discrimination. Most of the lower 
orders in the plains principally subsist on a vegetable diet, to 
which fish, either fresh or salted, is occasionally added; and 
they consume more beans, potatoes, and dried figs, than bread : 
but they are somewhat choice in regard to their drink, which 
consists of wine of the best quality that they can afford. ‘The 
mountaineers indulge more copiously in animal food. ‘The 
bread ‘used by the common people is made of rye, or barley, 
and baked with very sour dough: but even this sometimes 
fails, and is replaced by pounded medlars, and other fruits, 
mixed with some rye-flour; or by potatoes, chesnuts, dried 
figs, beans, lentils, &c. ‘The inhabitants of southern countries, 
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it is properly remarked, require a much smaller quantity of 
aliment than those of the west and north of Europe. ‘I have 
seen,’ says the observant traveller, ‘the Alsatian peasants at 
their meals, and I am convinced that one of their repasts 
would serve a ploughman from Marseilles, or from the moun- 
tainous region of the Maritime Alps, for three days. The 
soldiers of the allied troops ate twice as much as the peasants 
of Alsace; and I would not advise the Germans and Russians 
to tarry long in Lower Provence, or in the Maritime Alps, 
unless they can chew their shoes and sword-belts, as the 
former were compelled to do in 1799.’ 

Want of regular employment drives a certain portion of 
the mountaineers to migrate from home. 


‘ The shepherds lead along with them their flocks, that they 
may find pasture for them in the plains of Liguria and Lower 
Provence. ‘They who have no flocks offer their services as shep- 
herds, domestics, or day-labourers. A great many of these emi- 
grants are employed about Nice, Mentou, Ventimiglia, and San 
Remo, in gathering the olives. 

‘ To exhibit the marmotte, brush shoes, sweep chimneys, or 
fulfil other petty vocations appropriate to those who descend from 
the mountains of Barcelonnette, Savoy, Auvergne, &c., is here 
unknown: but the inhabitants of the upper valley of the Tinée 
possess another and much more agreeable talent; for they learn 
early in life to play on the cymbal, and other musical instruments, 
with which they repair to the towns in France, to perform that 
perambulating minstrelsy which often delightfully breaks on the 
repose of the night. From infancy, their ears are familiarized to 
harmony ; and the children may be seen to leap for joy on per- 
ceiving a cymbal in their father’s arms. I happened to be at 
Saint Dalmas le Sauvage, on the eve of the departure of the 
caravan. The mayor, a venerable old man, with whom I lodged, 
had made a signal to his children, and to all the youths who were 
prepared to march;—in the middle of dinner, my ears were 
struck with ravishing music, (if I may use such an expression,) ex- 
ecuted by a great many instruments, which refreshed me after all 
my fatigues, and made me forget the snow that was falling in large 
flakes, and the horrible situation of the village. Next morning, 
none but the old men, women, and children remained. The de- 
parture usually takes place on the first of November, and the re- 
turn on the first of May.’ 


This practice is supposed to date from a remote period; 
and the number of annual migrants is computed at nearly 2200, 
With respect tothe number of births, marriages, and deaths, 
and the proportion of individuals from sixty to eighty years 
of age, the Doctor’s researches have supplied him with some 
useful and interesting results, but which the political economist 
would possibly desire to see corroborated on a larger scale of 
data, 
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data. His nosological statements are still more circumstantial ; 
and, as they manifest much diligence and acuteness of ob- 
servation, they well deserve the attention of gentlemen in the 
medical profession. In the whole range of his survey, he 
found 40 persons blind from birth, or infancy; 39 deaf and 
dumb; 144 lame; 196 affected with goitre ; and 146 cretins. 
The prevalence of ophthalmia and blindness, in particular 
districts, he is inclined to attribute to the acrid influence of the 
sea-fogs. Goitre and cretinism seem to be chiefly limited to 
low and humid valleys; the former depending on the state of 
the atmosphere in such situations; and the latter induced, or 
at least aggravated, by the carelessness and stupidity of parents 
in rearing their infant offspring, since, with the adoption of a 
more considerate and improved course of training, the com- 
plaint already begins to yield. 

The endemial disorders are hernia, cutaneous affections, 
scrofula, epilepsy, hysteria, intermittent fever, obstructions 
of the viscera, dropsy, asthina, and pulmonary phthisis. The 
rarer maladies are insanity, calcnlus, rheumatism, gout, 
chlorosis, and sterility. In the course of his peregrinations, 
the Doctor reckoned not fewer than two hundred cases of in- 
guinal hernia; and he found it most prevalent in the hot and 
moist valleys, in which the constitution of the atmosphere 
naturally induces a relaxation of the animal fibres. Among 
the more formidable of the cutaneous distempers, are a genuine 
anthrax and leprosy; the latter having been propagated from 
former times by the infected, or their immediate descendants, 
having been permitted to marry. Scrofula, though far from 
unfrequent, is principally limited to those tracts in which the 
combination of heat and moisture contributes so materially to 
relax the system. Epilepsy is mostly confined within the 
range of the sea-fogs. ‘On the other hand,’ observes 
Dr. F., ‘I have noticed in the cold valleys many hysterical 
women, which surprized me the more because these females 
lead a very active and a very temperate life. I had subse- 
sequently occasion to observe the same peculiarity in Pro- 
vence; a convincing proof that hysterical affections * cannot 
always be attributed to the luxurious manners of cities, or to 





‘¢ * This term, hysterical, derived from the Greek word corre- 
sponding to uterus, is one of the most deceptive in the medical 
nomenclature ; being employed to designate the nature, seat, and 
cause of a malady which attacks women of the coldest consti- 
tution, and who are unconscious of the existence of an uterus; as 
also even men, in which last case the morbid affections cannot be 
deduced from the presence and state of that viscus.’ ‘ 
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the reading of romances.’ Intermittents, which are far from 
uncommon, appear to be generated either by the miasmata 
from stagnant water, or by the sea-fog. 


_The importance of the ensuing remarks will, we trust, vin- 
dicate the insertion of them in our pages : 


‘ It has uniformly excited my astonishment that the antient 
physicians (and we are often merely their apes) should send their 
consumptive patients to the sea-shores; for, in our days, medical 
observations, instituted in districts of that description, irresistib] 
prove that the air of the Mediterranean is unfavourable to oa 
invalids. I have seen a great many of them sink under their com- 
plaints at Marseilles ; and I am persuaded that the too dry and too 
sharp air of that city was their greatest enemy: but the warmer, 
softer, and more moist air of Nice is not, in such cases, more 
beneficial : all patients attacked with hereditary ulcerous phthisis 
die there, as well as at Villa-franca, in early youth. Here the 
disease is not chronical, as in Swisserland, on the banks of the 
Sadne, and in Alsace: but I have very often seen it terminate in 
forty days; and a physician of the countries which I have just 
named would be surprized at the rapidity with which the hemop- 
tysis recurs, the tubercles suppurate, and the lungs are destroyed. 
The English know this, every year, by their mournful experience ; 
and their burial-ground, situated at the marble-cross, attests the 
fact. The cause, it is true, may be ascribed to the abrupt 
changes which take place in the atmosphere of this country: but 
in what countries do not such changes occur, and in what medical 
treatises are they not assigned as the origin of diseases? Yet 
this rapid progress of pulmonary consumption is rather rare 
every where else; and in inland situations, in regions somewhat 
cold and humid, without ever inducing solid hopes of a cure, the 
progress of the disorder may be for a considerable time sus- 
pended. Hence we are warranted to infer the existence of some 
other noxious principle on the shores of our Mediterranean ; and I 
can discern it only in some one of the elements of the muriatic salts, 
which analysis abundantly reveals in all the vegetables of these 
districts ; namely, either the muriatic acid gas itself, or one of its 
compounds, developed in the atmosphere by electro-chemical 
agency. 

‘ I believe it to be contrary, therefore, to the dictates of observ- 
ation and experience, to convey those who labour under ulcerated 
lungs to the sea-shore. Whence, then, the invariable habit of 
sending them hither? Was any cure, in such circumstances, ever 
effected? If.so, 1am ignorant of the particulars, and it can only 
have been in cases of phlegmatic subjects, or of spurious and 
mucous phthisis.’ 


For a long and judicious note on the same subject, we must 
refer our readers to the original. asbaly 

The appearance of gout is restricted to those individuals at 
Ventimiglia who make free use of the excellent but strong wine 
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of that part of the country; and the detection of this striking 
fact suggests the tendency of the Rhenish wines to produce 
gravel. In many of the sequestered villages of the Maritime 
Alps, small-pox remains unknown for a long series of years: 
but, when the contagion is introduced, it is apt to prove ex- 
tensively fatal. 

As to the medical code of the natives, it is composed of 
Some mountain-simples, bleeding, purging, and rigid absti- 
nence. Phlebotomy, to which they are very partial, produces, 
according to circumstances, very salutary or very pernicious 
consequences: but English practitioners, who accompany 
their consumptive patients to Nice, are said to indulge with too 
little reserve in the exhibition of stimulants, and of the sul- 
phuric acid, under the impression of consolidating the ulcer- 
ated portions of the lungs. 

In adverting to the characteristic dispositions of the inha- 
bitants of the Maritime Alps, Dr. F. particularly alludes to 
their quarrelsome and litigious propensities ; which, however, 
had been kept in check by the wholesome enactments and 
regulations of the government, until the disorders consequent 
on the French Revolution unhinged the state of society, and 
multiplied both the perpetration of crimes and the proceedings 
of the civil tribunals. Few, comparatively, can read or write ; 
and even the head-magistrates of small towns were frequently 
found destitute of such accomplishments, so that they were in- 
capable of promulgating the instructions directed to them from 
their superiors, and very discreetly kept them snugly locked 
up in their repositories. Among the females, at the period at 
which the author made his observations, the mystery of read- 
ing was revived for the more opulent orders; and even they 
conversed in a rustic jargon, and could seldom elevate their 
discourse above the topics of the sermon which they had just 
heard in church, or the merits of their confessors or ad- 
mirers. Rich and poor are more attached to the pomp and 
formalities of worship than to the morality of religion, and 
some shocking instances of depravity are adduced in confirm- 
ation of this remark. ‘The condition of the people, however, 
was by no means improved by the introduction of French in- 
fidelity ; though the author does not dissemble that the estab- 
lishment of hospitals, and other charitable foundations, sufh- 
ciently attests that the sentiments of piety and humanity must 
have existed, and diffused their soothing influence over the 
sufferings of life. 

The details of the civil condition of Nice, Monaco, and 
some other towns, and of their industry and commerce, form 
a desirable addition to analogous statements in various books 
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of travels: but the consideration of these, and of divers ge- 
neral matters so judiciously treated in the notes, we must be 
contented to waive. We rise, however, from the perusal of 
the whole under the most favourable impressions of the writer’s 
earnest desire to obtain and diffuse accurate and useful inform- 
ation; with true cosmopolitism ‘ casting his bread on the 
waters,” that it may be * found after many days.” 








ART. Vil. Constantinopolis und der Bosporos, &c.; i.e. Con- 
stantinople and the Bosphorus, typographically and historically 


described. By JosepH von HAMMER. 2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 600. 
Pesth. 1822. 


T= work is dedicated to the Duchess of Parma, is illus- 

trated with a plan of Constantinople, and with a chart of 
the Bosphorus, both carefully corrected on the spot, and con- 
tains, either engraved or printed with the appropriate cha- 
racters, one hundred and twenty Greek, Latin, Arabic, 
Persian, or Turkish inscriptions. The text, though printed 
in Hungary, is composed in German, and supplies the com- 
pletest and best description of Constantinople and its neigh- 
bourhood that is extant in any European language. ‘To the 
geographer and to the antiquary it is equally valuable ; and at 
a time when Europe is intent on the ‘Turkish nation, and likely 
to witness its dissolution, these volumes, which we can now do 
little more than announce, will perhaps preserve from oblivion 
monuments which are destined to be crumbled by the cannon 
of warfare, and of which the ruins will form the melancholy 
mausoleums of extinguished empire. 

At Leyden, in 1632, appeared Gylliz de Constantinopoleos 
Topographia, libri iv., which described the then condition of 
the city, with a learned reference to the past; and that ex- 
cellent work has been the model of the present author, who 
approaches his topic with an erudition still more various, and 
an excursiveness still more indefatigable. His book opens 
with a catalogue of inscriptions; the Greek and Latin being 
given first, and the places indicated where they occur, and a 
German translation of each being annexed. A second section 
is allotted to Turkish, Persian, and Arabic inscriptions, with 
similar comments. 

The author next proceeds to an outline of the city, beginning 
with the various panegyrics of the antients on its site and 
beauty, in the order of their antiquity: he then notices the 
situation and the environs, translates a modern poem in its 
praise, and describes generally the sea, the islands, the rocks, 
the rivers, the haven, the bays, the promontories, mountains, 
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vallies, and forests, with a perpetual reference to the plan 
attached. Next occurs a section on the climate, which con- 
cludes with an enumeration of earthquakes. Natural history 
succeeds ; and the game, the birds, the fishes, the trees, flowers, 
and esculent plants in use, are enumerated, with the minerals. 
Then follows the topography of the city in all its detail. The 
town, the suburbs, the Bosphorus, the neighbourhood, the 
walls, the gates, and the haven, pass in review; then the places 
and streets, the temples and monuments, the old and new 
palaces, and the buildings consecrated to public institutions, 
with which the first volume concludes. 

Vol. II. begins with a detailed description of the suburbs. 
The European shore of the Bosphorus fills one section, and 
the Asiatic shore another; after which come Scutari and its 
neighbourhood. The concluding chapter takes a survey of 
the living population, first of the Turks, then of the Arabs, 
Persians, Jews, and Armenians. We quote the section con- 
cerning the Greeks. . 


‘ The Greek, notwithstanding the pressure of his chains, and the 
progressive degeneration of centuries, preserves the free spirit of 
his ancestors, like holy fire under the ashes. His character is a 
mixture of glittering qualities and dusky weaknesses, as may be 
observed throughout the history of the Byzantines and Hellenes. 
Taste, and fine feeling, have descended to him, an undiminished pa- 
trimony ; and much of the accusations of cunning and perfidy is to 
be ascribed to the dulness and want of penctration in the observers, 
who, without the acuteness to perceive what was not meant to be 
concealed, are frequently disappointed by conduct which they 
ought to have foreseen. The dark side of the character of the 
modern Greeks, English travellers have especially delighted to 
pourtray ; and none more than Mr. Thomas Hope, who, in his 
“‘ Memoirs of Anastasius,” has caricatured the hero of his novel 
after the manner of a Rembrandt.’ (Vol. ii. p. 392.) 


M. Von Hammer is certainly a good-natured critic, and a 
laborious enumerator of every possible object of attention: but 
his superfluity is apt to fatigue, and the opulence of his 
learning sometimes degenerates into pedantry. 





Art. VIII. Histoire des Francais, &c.; i.e. A History of the 
French, by J. C. L. StmonveE bE Sismonn1, &c. &c. 3 Vols. 8vo. 
Paris, 1821. Imported by Treuttel and Co. Price 1/. 10s. 


Not only is this learned and accomplished writer sufficiently 
4N known to the European public, but his productions are so 
numerous, extensive, and frequent, that as reporters of them we 
follow him haud passibus equis ; and now, when we sit down to 


give an account of the volumes before us, we receive two others, 
detailing 
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detailing the author’s travels in Swisserland, which must be the > 4 Pr, % 
object of future attention, if “ life and labor still remain our 
fate.” His elaborate History of the Italian Republics was noticed 
with merited applause in our seventy-eighth, seventy-ninth, and 
eightieth volumes ; and he now undertakes the more majestic 
topic of French history. France has so long been a great 
country, and was so early civilized, that its internal and ex- 
ternal relations have exercised a powerful influence over all the 
states of Europe; and, next to its own domestic history, every 
nation has a greater interest in studying that of the French 
than of any other European people. Yet, says M. vr Sis- 
MONDI, the annals of that country do not inspire so warm a 
participation as we might expect, considering the research, 
the eloquence, and the speculative spirit which have been 
applied to their elucidation. This coldness he ascribes to a 
want of frankness in historiographers, who have mostly had 
personal or party-purposes to serve by the coloring which they 
have given to events. Another cause might have been found 
in the absence of unity of purpose which has characterized the 
successive rulers of France, and which has stamped its public 
preceedings with a semblance of versatility and vaccillation. 
The constant tendency of Rome to pursue dominion gives a 
drift and wholeness to its national march, which modern 
monarchies have in general wanted. Represented France will 
perhaps acquire a public spirit, a definite collective tendency, 
and become worthy to conce.atrate a steadier attention. 

M. pE SismMonpD1 promises to examine, from the commence- 
ment of the French monarchy, the effects of the despotism of the 
conquering army on the manners, the wealth, the population, 
and the tranquillity of the conquered country, and on the cha- 
racter of the people: he will then inquire what was the influence 
of the clergy which succeeded to the rights that were acquired 
by the sword; and, finally, he will discuss the nature of the 
ascendancy of that feudal aristocracy, which broke loose from 
the trammels of ecclesiastical discipline only to inflict on the 
nation a more oppressive sway. He will then trace the people 
annexing themselves, under the guidance of the clergy, to a 
crown which by absorbing was to annihilate inferior despotisms, 
and at length to restore to the nation the regular exercise of 
its rights by means of elective institutions. — He remarks: 


‘ We shall have to relate atrocious crimes, which never brought 
on their authors their merited punishment ; and to describe a state 
of suffering, of misery, and of despair, from which in a fictitious 
narative we should hasten to avert our eyes: but a friend of the 
human race ought to approach history with the firmness of one 
who studies surgery or medicine, in order to relieve his fellow- 
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creature, He must not turn aside from the spectacle of suffering 
hymanity, disgusting as it may be; because he can make no progress 
in the healing art without learning what human nature is when left 
to itself, and how it is modified by each of the institutions which 
different rulers have devised, What would be said of the physician, 
who, having poisons among his remedies, should refuse to know 
the pains and fatal consequences which they have produced ; and 
who should oppose the publication of his experience, in order to 
spare the sensibility of his readers, or to save the credit of aconite 
and corrosive sublimate ? 

‘In the social system, likewise, the statesman has poisons to 
employ, The absolute power of a single man, or of an assembly 
of men, is a poison; — the absolute power of the multitude is a 
poison ; — fanaticism and superstition are poisons, — and so is in- 
credulity. Are any one of their effects, then, to be disguised from 
those to whom these poisons may be offered as medicines?’ 


Thase writers who composed the annals of France before 
the press was free could not act with the purity of purpose 
which is now practicable, but often were compelled to 
avoid that philosophical examination which refers a result to 
its true cause, and to pursue the favor or the protection of 
authorities in alliance with the censorship; and they frequently 
aimed at giving to their narratives a romantic interest, by a 

icturesque eloquence imitated from the poets. Brilliantperiods 
sid been selected for display, and family-heroes been set up 
to distinction: but the condition of the people has often been 
forgotten, in order to rivet attention on their leaders. 
Mezerai, Hénault, and Velly, are the three French historians 
who retain most popularity; and concerning their relative 
merit we gaye our opinion in yol. xcili, p. 535. 

When Louis XVI. ascended the throne of France, the 
Roman dominion had ceased in Gaul for thirteen hundred 
years. So long a period of independence had formed the 
French nation, and imparted to it that spirit and character, 
those prejudices and reminiscences, those regulations and in- 
stitutions, which its lawgivers are bound to study, in order to 
give stability to its present advantages. ‘These thirteen cen- 
turies exhibit a long series of internal fermentations, and 
almost every generation has witnessed some great change of 
equilibrium between the powerful bodies of the state: but these 
incessant revolutions have been so much eclipsed in importance 
by that which our own times have witnessed, that they may 
now be contemplated with calmness: distance has reduced 
them to proportion; comparison will view them with indif- 
ference; and indifference will assist impartiality. 

Two parts of M. pe Sismonpi’s work are now before the 
reader; the first of which treats of the Merovingian ae 
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and is divided into thirteen chapters; the second includes the 


Carlovingian dynasty, and is composed of fifteen chapters. 
His plan of composition is on every occasion to consult the 
original authorities, which are indicated at the bottom of the 
page; and to abridge their testimony in his own way, without 
appearing to consult the epitomizers who have preceded him 
in this career. His inferences are his own: they are the 
result, not the cause, of his investigations ; and in this respect 


he resembles Miiller, the annalist of Swisserland, who adyised 
him thus to proceed. 


Chap. i. Outline of the Events of which Gaul was the 
Theatre, before the Invasion of the Barbarians in the Fifth 
Century. ii. State of Gaul under the Roman Dominion until 
the Fourth Century. —~ Here M. pr Srsmonp1 observes: 


‘Every city was governed by a curia, and the curiales, presided 
by duumvirs annually elected, formed a municipal senate analogous 
to that of Rome. This political body belonged to the province, not 
to the empire. {t was instituted to defend the interests of the city, 
and was gradually made responsible for them. Owing to the want 
of diets, the municipal magistrates exercised an authority which 
they held from the people: not that they -were strictly elected 
by them, because the curiales only formed the higher class of 
citizens, the first order of inhabitants, and were probably selected 
by the amount of their taxation. It appears as if all housekeepers 
of this order voted in the senate, ah chose the duumvirs from 
among one another. Besides the curiales, the cities contained 
many inferior classes of inhabitants, whom the calamities of the 
country drove to reside in towns. The progress of luxury, by 
increasing the profits of commerce, had given more dignity to 
that profession ; and the small proprietors, who could not acquire 
an independence by cultivating their narrow imheritance, and dis- 
dained to be confounded with the slaves of their richer neighbours, 
took refuge in cities, and sought to augment their ease by some 
industry. The numerous class of freedmen exercised almost all 
the arts and trades: but it possessed no recognized authority, and 
was subject to vexatious regulations. The emperors, instead of 
letting society organize itself, fancied themselves obliged every 
where to substitute law for private interest.’ (P. 67.) 


The authorities quoted for this account of the origin of 
corporations are Notitia dignitatum Imperii sub Valentiniano, 
and Codex Justinianus, lib. x. and xi. That of the slaves, or 
vassals, is also investigated with much care and learning. 

Chap. iii. General Invasion of the Barbarians. Establish- 
ment of the Visigoths and Burgundians in Gaul. _ iv. Termi- 
nation of the Western Empire. Conquests of Clovis. Gaul 
divided between the Franks, the Burgundians, and the Visi- 


goths. y. Close of the reign of Clovis. vi. Reign of the four 
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Sons of Clovis. vii. The Sons of Clothair I. to the Death 
of Sigebert. viii. From the Death of Sigebert to that of 
Goutrand. ix. From the Death of Goutrand to that of 
Brunehault. | 

Vol. If. continues the narration of what may be called 
the heroic age of France; which is perhaps adapted to supply 
the epic poet or the dramatist with themes, but which can 
little instruct the civilized man in the theory of legislation, or 
the practice of government. At all times, however, and in 
the bosom of the most polished nation, a set of men may be 
found as cruel and ferocious as the domineering class of these 
heroic ages; and if, through a want of foresight in the mass of 
the nation, such persons attain to ascendancy, (which happen- 
ed during the assemblage of the French Convention,) the 
crimes of barbarism may be renewed even in the very lap of 
refinement. 

Chap. x. Reigns of Clothair II., Dagobert, and Sigebert IIT. 
xl. Government of Ebroin, and civil Wars until the Battle of 
Testry. ‘This section contains many good reflections on the 
state of literature in the dark ages. 


‘ The epoch at which we are now arrived presents a remarkable 
contrast; it is one of the poorest in national historians, but one of 
the richest in national monuments. During eighty years, not a 
Frank thought of transmitting to posterity the contemporary 
events; and during the same period not a king, nor a duke, nor 
any considerable person omitted to build temples for a remote 
posterity, and to found masses to perpetuate a name which he did 
not otherwise know how to preserve from oblivion. This contrast 
can be explained only by the growing ignorance of the people, 
and the loss of every rational notion of religion. The provinces, 
which the barbarians had invaded, preserved for some time after 
their eruption the remnants of Roman civilization; the schools 
had not wholly been given up; and the masters had transmitted 
to their scholars, for some generations, the same lessons which they 
received from their predecessors. But every science retrogrades 
when it does not advance; and every doctrine which is conse- 
crated, that is, which is withdrawn from new examination, and 
from new meditation, loses its virtue. With its founders, it was the 
result of deep thinking: but, to preserve it, every new thought is 
prohibited ; and thus a submissive apathy is substituted for a 
creative adherence. Nothing is farther from the genius which in- 
spires models, than the pedantic faith of the masters who hold them 
forth to imitation, or the servility of scholars who only copy them ; 
and such masters are the true enemies of the antient traditions of 
which they declare themselves the defenders.’ 


Chap. xii. Growing greatness of the House of Pepin, until 
the Submission of Neustria to Charles Martel. xiii. Govern- 


ment of Charles Martel, and of his Sons, down to the Deposi- 
tion 
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tion of the first Race of Kings. Whenever the French shall 


become a poetical nation, and produce a native Ariosto, it 
is probable that Charles Martel will be selected for the hero 
of the national epopea. 


The second part undertakes the History of the Carlovin- 
gians, and begins by lamenting the loss of various sources of 
intelligence, for want of which it is not easy to account for the 
elevation of Pepin to the throne of France, ‘ by the autho- 
rity and command of the holy Pope Zacharias, and by the 
election of all the Franks.’ 

Chap i. Reign of Pepin. ii. Beginning of the Reign of 
Charlemagne, to the Victory of Buckholz, and the Conquest 
of Saxony. As the wars of Charlemagne against the Saxons 
drove many persons of that nation to seek an asylum in this 
country, and seem to have founded that hereditary hostility 
between the Franks and the Angles of which the consequences 
still remain, we shall extract a portion of the author’s narrative: 


‘ About this period, began the long and terrible war which 
Charlemagne waged against the Saxons during the greater part 
of his reign ; a war which developed his military talents, rendered 
him dear to the nation and to the soldiery, accustomed the Franks 
again to consider themselves as a single people, and induced them 
to correct in their political constitution any impediments to rapid 
and vigorous decision. 

‘ The Saxons, whom Pepin and Charles Martel had already 
combated, and whom Charlemagne was still to combat for a long 
time, were divided into Eastphalians, in the east, Westphalians, in 
the west, and Angles, in the middle. Their northern frontier 
stretched to the Baltic, and their southern abutted on the territor 
of the Franks. Like the other German nations, and like the Franks 
themselves at the time of their conquest of Gaul, they were not 
obedient to a single master, but acknowleged as many chiefs, or 
kings, as they had cantons, or villages. They held yearly on the 
banks of the Weser a general diet, where they discussed their 
public affairs. In one of these assemblies, probably in 772, the 
priest Saint Libuin presented himself to them, and exhorted them 
to embrace the Christian faith; announcing to them at the same 
time an approaching attack from the greatest king of the West, 
who would soon lay waste their country with fire and sword, if its 
population was obstinate in refusing obedience to him. The as- 
sembly of the Saxons was on the point of massacreing the priest 
for these threatenings : but an old man took him under protection, 
and represented to his countrymen that this priest was the ambas- 
sador of a strange and perhaps of an inimical god, but that the 
ought to respect in him the rights of a public herald. The Saxons 
abstained from punishing the provocations of Saint Libuin: but, 
from hatred to the new god thus announced, they burnt the church 
of Daventer which had recently been constructed, and massacred 
or dispersed all the Christians who attended there. 

‘ During 
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‘ During these proceedings, the comitia of the Franks presided 
by Charlemagne assembled at Worms, and, considering the mas- 
sacre of the Christians at Daventer as an insult, declared war 
against the Saxons. The assembly of the field of May was at the 
same time a deliberative diet and a review of the army. ‘That of 
Worms decided instantly to begin the campaign, and to follow 
Charlemagne into the country of the Saxons, which was ravaged 
with fire and sword. Charlemagne took in this campaign the 
castle of Ehresburg, in the bishopric of Paderborn, and overthrew 
there an idol which the Saxons called Hermansul. This idol, 
worshipped at Merseburg, seems to have been a column in honor 
of the German nation; it was covered with defensive armour; in 
its right hand was a flag bearing a rose, and in its left a balance ; 
on the shield was a lion ruling the other animals, and at his feet a 
flowery field. All these emblems have been explained to describe 
the pleasure and the frailty of military glory. The army employed 
_ in destroying this colossus was for three days afflicted with thirst, 
when a stream of water was discovered: from which occurrence a 
miraculous interference of the Deity was presumed, and the army 
returned to the Weser with twelve hostages, satisfied that it had 
done seryice to God. Eginhart says of this Saxon war that Char- 
lemagne, having defeated those who resisted, removed ten thousand 
persons who inhabited the banks of the Elbe, and distributed them 
with their wives and children in different parts of Gaul and Ger- 
many. The Saxons then renounced the worship of demons, and 
the ceremonies of their fathers, embraced the Christian faith, 
mingled with the Franks, and formed henceforth the same people.’ 


(P. 233.) 

Other particulars of this Saxon war, which was successively 
conducted by Hesso and by Wittikind, are collected from the 
life of Saint Boniface, and from the German antiquaries. 
Many popular traditions may be traced to these conflicts. 

Chap, iii. Continuation of the Reign of Charlemagne, until 
the Suppression of the Duchy of Bavaria. iv. Continuation 
of the Reign of Charlemagne, to the Revolt of the Romans 
against Pope Leo HI. v. Renewal of the Western Empire, 
and Conclusion of the Reign of Charlemagne. vi. Com- 
mencement of the Reign of Louis the Debonnair, to the Civil 
Wars. 

Vol. III. opens with general reflections on the state of 
feudal property, with the method of recruiting armies, and 
proceeds to narrate the civil wars which occurred during the 
latter part of the reign of Louis the Debonnair. Chap. viii. 
Civil Wars between Lothair, Louis, and Charles II. The ra- 
vages of the Normans were facilitated by this internal anarchy. 
ix. Progress of Sacerdotal Power, and the deplorable State of 
the French Empire, to the Death of Lothair the Younger. 
x. End of the Reign of Charles the Bald. — The three divisions 


of the empire of Charlemagne, says M. ve SisMonp1, in this 
chapter, 
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chapter, had not experienced a similar fortune: France, under 
Charles the Bald, had fallen beneath the power of the bishops, 
the nobility languished, the army was without vigour, and the 
rural population was almost annihilated. Italy, under Lo- 
thair and Louis, had not conceded so much authority or ter- 
ritory to the prelates: but powerful dukes had established 
there vast and rich governments, which they had nearly ren- 
dered hereditary in their families; and, although the country 
did not prosper during their administration, they had main- 
tained under them in the castles a free and military population, 
and some opulence in the cities, Finally, under Louis the 
Germanic, Germany had preserved more military spirit than 
the other two divisions, a population more numerous, and 
more freemen in proportion to that of slaves: so that France 
was then a theocracy, Italy a federation of princes, and Ger- 
many an aristocratic republic. 

Chap. xi. Rapid Declension of the Carlovingian Race, 
Reigns of Louis the Stammerer, of Louis I1I., of Carloman, 
and of Charles the Fat. xii. Reign of Eudes: Commence- 
ments of Charles the Simple, and the Establishment of the 
Normans in Neustria. xiii. End of the Reign of Charles the 
Simple. Reigns of Robert and of Rodolph, xiv. Reign 
of Louis IV. xv. Reigns of Lothair and of Louis V., and 
Termination of the second Dynasty. 


‘ At this period,’ says the author, ‘the language of the country 
had acquired a sort of uniformity ; it had been taught by the con- 
quered to their conquerors; and it now formed a national bond of 
union. The Latin was still the language of the church and of the 
law ; the German was that of the kings, and perhaps of the army : 
but French was become the language of the people, and with lan- 
guage begins national identity. We cannot conceive the here- 
ditary transmission of family honors, or of the reminiscences of 
rank, nor take a very lively interest in the actions of our ancestors, 
while family-names do not exist, and these were not yet invented. 
Still the want began to be felt of distinguishing genealogies, less 
for purposes of vanity than to ascertain claims and rights. The 
confusion of individual names, far from permitting those researches 
into antiquity which began some centuries later, scarcely permitted 
the definiticn of questions of inheritance, or of marriage within the 
forbidden degrees, which now appear so obvious. It was to re- 
medy this disorder that surnames were adopted; and thus the 
feudal nobility revived the use of family-names, which had been 
abandoned since the time of the Romans.’ 


We look forwards with eager curiosity to the continuation 
of this excellent history; which is conducted with research, 
proportioned with judgment, narrated with propriety, illu- 
mined by wise reflections, and animated by a liberal spirit. 

ART. 
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Art. IX. Histoire Universelle, Ancienne et Moderne, &c.; i. e. 
An Universal History, Antient and Modern. By the Count pr 
Secur. 4 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 1821. Imported by Treuttel 
and Co. Price 2/. 2s. 


A FORMER work by the Count pe Secur, which displayed 

some imagination and much garrulity, was noticed in our 
eighty-eighth volume, p. 476. He now undertakes the more 
serious and responsible task of an historian. Without lofty 
pretensions or original research, he professes to abridge, for 
the use of young persons, the more voluminous native writers 
of his country relative to antient history; distributing the va- 
rious information thus compiled into four volumes, of which the 
first contains an account of the people of AXgypt, Asia, and 
Persia; the second, of Greece ; the third, of Sicily, Carthage, 
and the Jews; and the fourth, of Rome down to the period of 
the death of the Gracchi. Other volumes are in preparation, 
to complete the author’s plan. ‘This arrangement is in one 
respect faulty ; viz. by not classing the nations in the order 
of the antiquity of their written monuments, we come to the 
life of Alexander before we reach that of Abraham. 

Antient history has never yet been surveyed by a philoso- 
pher of erudition, and all the received statements abound with 
glaring errors. Bossuet and Rollin purposely mislead, because 
they wish to protect the interpretations of Scripture assumed 
by the church of Rome ; and they violate chronology, in order 
to misdate their documents. Anguetil, and even Volney, 
have turned with excessive contempt from the Jewish writers, 
and have not examined skilfully, or learnedly, the oldest 
records of the human race. Lichhorn’s Welt-geschichte is the 
best European manual of primeeval history; yet even he ge- 
neralizes too much, and has not critically sifted and recon- 
ciled the numerous parallelisms of sacred and profane annalists. 
The Count bE Srecur has probably not sought, and has 
certainly not found, a clue, by means of which he may walk 
without deviation through the labyrinth of early incident. 
He repeats the detected errors of his predecessors, less tedi- 
ously perhaps, but not less rashly; and he as coolly enu- 
merates Sethos among the A‘gyptian kings, as if Michaelis 
had not demonstrated that this prince is no other than the 
Hezekiah of Jewish chronicles. 

Concerning Agypt, and its early chronology, geography, 
religion, and history, we spoke at considerable length in our 
seventy-ninth volume, p. 468. ; and we refer the author to that 
commentary on his predecessor Champollion, for many cor- 
rections of the accounts which he has adopted. - 
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We translate, as a favourable specimen, the entire reign of 
Nechao; preserving the somewhat peculiar orthography of 
the proper names. 


‘ Year of the World 3388, and before Christ 616. 


‘ The reign of Nechao was justly celebrated for his military 
and commercial enterprizes, and for his great public works. His 
projects were bold, and his administration wise. By his order a 
fleet quitted the Red Sea, with Pheenician sailors on board, and 
made the tour of Africa, returning to /Egypt through the gut of 
Gibraltar. He was less fortunate in another enterprize : wishing 
to join the Nile to the Red Sea, by a canal, one hundred and 
twenty thousand persons perished fruitlessly in this undertaking. 

‘ Jealous of the power and ambition of the Babylonians, Nechao 
marched towards the Euphrates to combat them: but Josias, king 
of Juda, refused his alliance, and opposed his passage. The 
Jews were cut in pieces at Megiddo, in a great battle, and the 
king of Juda died of his wounds. Nechao beat the Babylonians, 
and seized many strong cities. Having learned that the Jews, 
without his leave, had placed Joachas on the throne, he sent for 
this prince, bound him in fetters, and had him carried into Egypt, 
where he died. Nechao then came to Jerusalem, gave the sceptre 
to Joachim, the son of Josias, loaded the Jews with an annual 
tribute of a hundred talents of gold, and returned into Agypt, 
after a glorious campaign of three months. 

‘ At the latter part of his life, fortune deserted him. Napo- 
lussar, king of Babylon, gave the command of his army to Nabu- 
chodonosor, who retook from Nechao all his conquests, and 
snatched Palestine from the Aigyptians. Nechao died after a 
reign of sixteen years, and his son Psammis succeeded him,’ 


it is not advisable to date from the year of the world, be- 
cause it is an epoch necessarily doubtful and unascertainable ; 
for, as Professor ichhorn observes, ‘The period from Adam 
to Noah, according to the Hebrew chronology, consists of 
1656 years: to this the Greek opposes 2262, and the Sama- 
ritan 1307 years. Now, although the Hebrew may be com- 
paratively preferable, it cannot be assumed as historically 
correct ; for it reposes on an undemonstrated extraordinary 
leneth of life of the primzeval men, and on pedigrees which 
are full of chasms. It is moreover linked on sagas, which do 
not usually contain exact chronology.” In other respects, 
the relation of the present author is happily condensed, and 
sufliciently full: but in point of criticism it is somewhat 
defective, while a want of references diminishes the utility of 
the chronicle and the confidence of the reader. The fate of 
Egypt is continued through the reigns of the Ptolemaic dy- 
nasty, down to that of Cleopatra, when the country became 


a Roman province. 
The 
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The history of Assyria and of Babylon follows. Nimrod 


and Ninus are here made two distinct sovereigns, contrary to 
the opinion of the Orientals. The Phcenicians, Armenians, 
Phrygians, Trojans, Scythians, and others, are separately 
considered in short chapters: but their occasional indepen- 
dence of the Parthian empire scarcely justified such distinct 
distribution. Under the head Persians, an analysis of the 
Zend-Avesta is introduced, as if that book, which is of the times 
of Ferdoosi, {see our account of the Shah-nameh, vol. xciii. 
p. 455. and 456.) were sound evidence of the religion of the 
antient Persians. However, if Hyde has been allowed 
to infer from the Sadder, which is still newer than the 
Zend-Avesta, the state of primeeval worship in that empire, 
it may be as excusable to rely on the similar authority adopted 
by the Count p—E Secur. ‘The life of Cyrus, an important 
and ill-understood period, is here given after Zollin, who 
trusts in Xenophon’s romance intitled the Cyropeedia, as if 
it were historically true; and this is confronted with the native 
accounts of the mcdern Persians, which are as destitute of 
probability, and are preserved in the Jehan Ara. Herodotus 
and the Jewish Scriptures form the original sources of inform- 
ation concerning these times: they have been used in com- 
posing the lifeof Darius, but not with all the acuteness requisite 
to reconcile them; and the important transaction, termed by 
Herodotus the Magophonia, and supposed by many critics to 
be identical with the massacre narrated in the ninth chapter 
of the book of Esther, is not even mentioned. ‘The series of 
Persian sovereigns is continued to the conquest of Alexander ; 
andafterward, in a very cursory way, to the time of Mehammed. 

Vol. II. treats of Greece, and is much better composed 
than the first: indeed the French writers have examined Greek 
history more elaborately than oriental history ; and hence the 
Count bE S. could easily provide himself with a respectable 
text-book, from which he might epitomize his summary. 

The following section neatly recapitulates the fortunes of 
Greece: 


‘We have seen Greece in its three periods, shining in the bloom 
of youth, displaying the strength of maturity, and at last exhibit- 
ing sad marks of age and melancholy presages of decay. 

‘ Powerful by their virtues, rich by their industry, and invincible 
by their love of liberty, all the Greek republics, rivals in glory, 
and united by their devotion to a common country, braved and 
defied the greatest Asiatic monarchs; proving that they contained 
more heroes than Susa, Persepolis, and Babylon contained satraps, 
courtiers, and slaves. 

‘ All was legitimate in the cause, all was great and pure in the 
triumph ; but the pride of victory gave rise to ambition. — 
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and Sparta, no longer finding themselves obliged to act on the 
defensive, conceived the desire of domineering. Discord, jealousy, 
and hatred, destroyed public spirit; and riches, the result of con- 
quests, corrupted morality. The Greeks not only permitted but 
invited the interference of the common enemy in their internal dif- 
ferences ; and the kings of Persia, by intrigue and corruption, 
gained victories which their arms could not have accomplished. 

* Nevertheless, talents, the sciences, and the arts, made a rapid 
progress: but they contributed to the effeminacy of manners ; and, 
as the manly virtues of the good old times grew daily weaker, 
duties were sacrificed to pleasures, and the competition was no 
longer for glory but for luxury. Vanity took the place of pride ; 
and the passion for public games and theatres became so strong, 
that the maintenance of armies and the wants of the state were 
sacrificed to the cost of idle amusements. The love of country 
was a topic introduced in the harangues of orators, but the citizens 
no longer marched eagerly in its defence. 

‘When the Macedonian monarchy rose all at once into eminence, 
and threatened the independence of Greece, jealousy prevented a 
confederacy of the free cities. The iron of Philip incurred few 
obstacles, while his gold found partizans everywhere. A recollec- 
tion of the antient glory, indeed, and an impatience of oppression, 
suggested some partial efforts: but a single defeat discouraged 
the descendants of the heroes of Salamis, of Marathon, of Platea ; 
and all Greece, after having submitted to the dominion of Alex- 
ander, received with transport that semblance of liberty which 
was bestowed by a vain decree in exchange for independence. 

‘While the conqueror of Asia was over-running the East, the 
Greeks of Europe enjoyed a profound repose. Sparta for a mo- 
ment raised the standard of freedom, but abandoned it as speedily. 
Greece, during the reign of the Macedonian hero, was a peaceful 
theatre of arts and sciences, games and pleasures. 

‘ This last portion of the third period was still brilliant. Power 
had disappeared, but fame remained. ‘There was less greatness, 
but more repose. Greece had ceased to excel in arms, but nations 
flocked thither to enjoy its pastimes, to admire its poets and artists, 
to consult its philosophers, and to carry home its illumination, 
Thus this fortunate country prepared a new sort of empire, which 
long survived her ruin; she became the preceptress of the world, 
the centre of instruction and civilization; and the Greeks were as 
admirable for their urbanity, their philosophy, their eloquence, 
and their master-pieces of art, as they had formerly been for their 
virtues and their exploits.’ (Vol. il. p. 4:79.) 


An enumeration follows of the more celebrated writers : 
but, as these are well known, and as nothing peculiar distin- 
guishes the appreciations of the present author, it is needless 
to transcribe his critical catalogue. 

The third volume begins with the history of Sicily, and 


passes on to that of Carthage. It is here asserted (p. “~ 
that 
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that ‘ Dido was the great grand-daughter of Ethbaal, king of 
Tyre, the father of Jezebel; and that she fled from the 
tyranny of her brother Pygmalion, in the reign of Joas, king 
of Judah.’ 

The Jews next pass in review: but the Count professes to 
abridge without discussion the narratives of the sacred books, 
and thus avoids any collision with the censors on points liable 
to different theories of interpretation. According to the book 
of Ezra, (ch. vii. v. 8.) the seventy years’ captivity of the 
Jews terminated in the seventh year of the reign of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus. They passed therefore in captivity seven years 
under Artaxerxes, twenty-one years under his predecessor 
Xerxes, and thirty-six years under Darius the First. Now, 
as Darius dated his accession from the death of Cyrus, not 
recognizing the intervening sovereignty of Cambyses and 
Smerdis, the remaining six years of captivity must have been 
passed under Cyrus the Great; and this agrees exactly with 
the account of Baruch, (ch. i. v. 2.) that in the fifth year after 
the taking of Jerusalem the vessels were restored to the 'Tem- 
ple by Cyrus, under a condition indeed of recognizing hence- 
forth the sovereignty of the Babylonians in the public prayers. 
Ceunt S., however, strangely antedates the Captivity, or cal- 
culates from the captivity of Manasses. 

From this volume we extract the twenty-fifth chapter, 
which narrates the reign of Herod the Great: 


‘ Herod having collected a numerous army, and being assisted 
by the Roman General Ventidius, after some skirmishes, in one of 
which his brother Joseph was killed, came to besiege the holy 
city. During the investiture, he consolidated his rights and his 
power by marrying, at Samaria, Mariamne, the daughter of Alex- 
andra, grand-daughter of king Aristobulus, and a niece of the 
high priest Hyrcanus. After this marriage, Herod entered Jeru- 
salem, and made a great carnage. Antigonus, beloved by the 
people, had retired into a tower, but his courage forsook him, and 
he wanted the firmness to render his adversity respectable. He 
threw himself at the feet of the Roman General Sosius, who ex- 
pressed contempt by calling him Antigona, and sent him a pri- 
soner to Anthony. Herod, fearing the escape of this captive, 
who might renew his pretensions, and endanger a novel throne, 
sent presents to Anthony, who connived at his being put to 
death. 

‘ History gives to Herod the name of Great, because he was able, 
brave, fortunate, and powerful ; and men have always been inclined 
to bestow on the favorites of fortune a title which ought to be 
reserved for eminent virtue. This monarch, by connecting him- 
self in marriage with the family of Aristobulus, did not forego his 
hatred to the race ; and the fear of seeing it remount the throne 
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was a continual source of alarm to him, which tempted him to 
crimes that render his memory execrable. 

* The high priest Hyrcanus had taken refuge among the Par- 
thians: but Herod, fearing the legitimacy of his claims, desired 
to have him in his power. To succeed, he made professions of 
friendship and gratitude, and deceived him by promises. The friends 
of Hyrcanus foretold to him the fate which awaited him: but he 
thought that Herod, notwithstanding his mutilation, would restore 
to him the high priesthood, and he set off for Jerusalem. The 
King received him with magnificence, and shewed him in public 
great respect, from deference to the people who valued his 
family: but he kept strict watch over him, and gave the priesthood 
to an obscure person, named Anael. This choice displeased the 
Jews, as Anael was not of the families who had returned from the 
Captivity. 

‘ Mariamne, the wife of Herod, Alexandra, the mother of young 
Aristobulus, and Hyrcanus, soon began from these acts to anti- 
cipate their ruin. Alexandra having sent deputies to Cleopatra, 
the queen of Egypt, to solicit her protection, Salome, the sister 
of Herod, and an implacable enemy to the whole race of Aristo- 
bulus, informed the King of these intrigues: when Alexandra, 
alarmed, endeavored to escape into /Egypt with her son, but was 
arrested and confined to Jerusalem. All the Jewish nation, how- 
ever, exhibited so lively an interest in the family of its former 
sovereigns, that Herod was obliged to yield, and to confer the high 
priesthood on Aristobulus. When the young prince offered his 
first sacrifice, the celebrity of his name, and his singular beauty, 
made great impression on the people, and the air was rent with 
acclamations. Herod, enraged, secretly determined on the ruin 
of the prince, but concealed his intentions beneath the mask of 
friendship. Some time afterward, he invited Aristobulus with his 
family to his villa near Jericho, and gave splendid entertainments 
in honour of a guest whom he meant to assassinate. At the close 
of a repast, he took his party to a pool, in which the young men 
invited Aristobulus to bathe with them. He accordingly entered 
the water, when they began to wrestle, and to duck each other; and 
agents of Herod, during this scuffle, managed to keep Aristobulus 
under water until he was drowned. ‘The King affected great sor- 
row for this event, and honored by a magnificent funeral his un- 
fortunate victim. The court perceived the treachery: but the 
fictitious grief of the tyrant deceived the multitude. Such com- 
plaints, however, travelled to Anthony about this crime, that Herod 
was obliged to go and justify himself; trusting, at his departure, 
the public affairs to Joseph, the husband of his sister Salome, 

‘ All the sentiments of this monarch were exaggerated and fu- 
rious: he detested the family of Aristobulus; yet he adored the 
queen Mariamne with a jealousy so violent, that he ordered Joseph, 
in case he should be condemned by Anthony, to kill the Queen, 
lest any other should possess her after him. His skill and his 
presents having justified him in the mind of Anthony, he returned to 
Judea ; and, in spite of the efforts of Salome to excite his jealousy 
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against Mariamne, his love prevailed: so that, to punish Joseph for 
having extorted the barbarous order against the queen, he was 
now pet to death, and Alexandra into prison. 

‘ Meanwhile, Queen Cleopatra came to Jerusalem. This prin- 
cess, as ambitious and cruel as Herod, vainly endeavoured to in- 
spire him with love, for he knew and detested her. She had 
obtained the grant of a part of his kingdom, and it was thought 
that, but for the fear of Anthony, he would have revenged this 
spoliation by the murder of Cleopatra. To Anthony he faithfully 
paid the agreed tribute, and accompanied him into Zgypt. He 
afterward offered to that monarch his assistance against Augustus : 
but Anthony advised him to make war on the Arabs. When he 
was about tu give them battle, an earthquake occurred, which 
terrified the superstitious Jews, who fled: but Herod, as skilful as 
courageous, managed to rally them, pursued the enemy, defeated 
them, and imposed a tribute. 

‘ About this time, the battle of Actium decided the destiny of 
the world: Anthony was conquered; and Octavius, afterward 
called Augustus, became master of the empire. As Augustus 
might have ruined Herod, and have given his throne to the family 
of Hyrcanus and Aristobulus, the King, in this critical position, 
set off for Rome. Before his departure, having detected a corres- 
pondence between the Arabs and Hyrcanus, he put this venerable 
old man to death, shut up in a fortress Mariamne and Alexandra, 
and renewed to his brother Pheroras the inhuman order to exe- 
cute the Queen, in case of his not succeeding with the conqueror. 

‘ Once more the spirit, the eloquence, and the presents of this 
barbarian king had a complete success: his magnificence, his ex- 
ploits, and his address, soon conciliated the friendship of the new 
emperor; and he returned triumphant to Jerusalem. 

‘ His love for Mariamne always resisted the base intrigues of 
Salome : but the Queen, irritated against him, received his passion 
with coldness, and revived his former suspicions. A _ butler, 
bribed by Salome, accused the Queen of tempting him to poison 
her husband ; and Herod, indignant, had her tried and condemned. 
Alexandra, the mother, fearing a like fate, basely affected to be- 
lieve the accusers of her daughter: but the King still hesitated to 
order the execution of the fatal sentence ; until Salome, having 
excited an uproar among the people, told Herod that the Jews 
were meditating to bestow the throne on Mariamne; and he then 
sent to the scaffold a queen as celebrated for her misfortunes as 
for her virtues and her beauty. 

¢ Love and remorse soon avenged her, for Herod fell sick, and 
his life was in danger. Alexandra, informed of his condition, en- 
deavoured to seize the fortresses: but the King heard of her at- 
tempt, and put her to death. Contrary to expectation, his health 
was recovered, and he now let loose on his people an insane and 
desperate cruelty ; condemning to the scaffold relations, friends, 
and a croud of innocent victims. He also violated the law of 
Moses by establishing at Jerusalem games, theatres, and feasts, in 


honor of Augustus. The multitude, shocked at these profanations, 
revolted 
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revolted and broke the images that were exposed for adoration. 
Herod punished the authors of the sedition, but the informers 
were massacred by the Jews. 

‘ Agitated by a thousand fears, the King felt obliged to mon 
his palace, and to make a citadel of it. <A little while afterward, 
Judea was afllicted by pestilence and famine : when the activity of 
Herod, in providing for the wants of the people, appeased the 
eee hatred. Wishing to drive away the memory of Mariamne, 
1e married the daughter of a Levite named Simon, and conferred 
on the father the high priesthood. 

‘ Herod knew that kings, by the splendor of their actions and 
the magnificence of their monuments, dazzle the people, and blind 
them to injustice. He therefore re-constructed and embellished 
the temple of the Lord, built for himself a stately palace, and, in 
order to evince his loyalty to Augustus, founded the city of Ca- 
sarea in honor of that monarch. His two sons, also, Alexander 
and Aristobulus, were sent to Rome to be educated under the eye 
of the Emperor. 

‘ The reign of Herod was now settled, and became tranquil for 
some years. He visited Rome, and brought home his children : 
but, after his return, the quarrels of his family broke out with 
more violence than ever. Salome, fearing the vengeance of the 
sons of Mariamne, persuaded the King that his children were con- 
spiring his death: but Archelaus, King of Cappadocia, who had 
given his daughter Glaphyra in marriage to Alexander, reconciled 
the father and the children. 

‘ The third son of Herod, Antipater, excited by Salome, united 
with her to destroy his brothers, and gave so much probability to 
his denunciations, that the King accused them before Augustus, 
who interfered to obtain their pardon. At this time, the Emperor 
published an edict honorable to the Jews, in which he praised their 
courage and fidelity, and confirmed to them the privilege of 
governing themselves, and of retaining their customs and their 
kings. 

‘ Herod now undertook and pursued with success a new war 
against the Arabs. Exhausted of money by the expenses which he 
had incurred to embellish Jerusalem, and to preserve the friendship 
of the Romans, he secretly opened the sepulchre of David, hoping 
to find there great riches: but Josephus relates that flames burst 
from the tomb, which destroyed two laborers, and compelled the 
King to relinquish his sacrilegious enterprize. 

‘ Sylleus, a Roman on good terms with Salome, occasioned 
some coolness between Augustus and Herod: but the Emperor, coa- 
vinced that he had been deceived, removed Sylleus ; and, yielding 
to the complaints which Herod was continually making against 
his sons, he appointed a tribunal to be held at Berith for judging 
the case. There Herod attended, and in his furious way accused his 
own children: Antipater and Salome had gained the great officers 
of the crown, who deposed against them; and the princes, being 
found guilty, were strangled by the order of Herod at Sebaste 
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The King next commanded the massacre of three hundred 
persons, who were said to have been engaged in the conspiracy. 

‘ Antipater, delivered by the death of his brothers from com- 
petition for the throne, was in his turn eager to occupy it, and 
formed a plot to poison his father: but Herod had him tried by 
Varus, and he paid the penalty of so many crimes. 

‘ Herod, overcome with chagrin, fatigue, and remorse, was 
now attacked with a disgusting disease, which covered him 
with ulcers, corroded his entrails, and bred worms in every part 
of his body. His sufferings, however, only increased his cruelty ; 
and he ordered Salome to celebrate his funeral by surrounding 
the Hippodrome with soldiers, and slaughtering many of the 
principal Jews who were to attend. 

‘ A new revolt troubled his last days. The high priest Matta- 
thias, and Judas, at the head of a band of zealots, threw down a 
golden eagle, which Herod had consecrated at the gate of the 
Temple: but this courageous action entailed a bloody punishment. 

‘ Herod had pointed out Antipas for his successor: but he 
changed his will, and gave the throne to Archelaus, a son borne 
to him by a woman of Samaria, and who had married Glaphyra, 
the widow of Alexander.. He bequeathed a thousand talents to 
the Emperor Augustus, and five hundred to the Empress Livia; 
and he ended his life, five days after the death of his son Antipas, 
in the year one. 

‘ Augustus confirmed the will of Herod: but, soon afterward, 
on the complaints made by the Jews against Archelaus, he banished 
this prince to Vienne in Gaul, and then re-united Judea with Syria. 
Thus terminated the kingdom of the Jews, which henceforwards 
became a Roman province.’ (P. 429.) 


The events narrated in the Gospel are related with respectful 
propriety, and the history of Jerusalem is continued until the 
final siege, which reduced it nearly to ruin. 

Vol. IV. begins the history of Rome with its kings, and 
conducts it to the destruction of Carthage. All these facts 
are familiar, and need no recapitulation : — but the concluding 
reflections may deserve translation : 


‘ The finest period of Roman history commences with the invasion 
of Pyrrhus, when manners began to lose their grossness without in- 
curring impurity. It finished with the third Punic war. While 
the Romans had to fear for their existence, they were obedient to 
the principles of religion and the laws of justice, and private 
interest operated among them consonantly with the general welfare. 
Then this astonishing nation, united and passionate as a faction, 
inspired not less admiration than fear : — but, when Carthage was 
destroyed, Spain conquered, Italy submissive, Greece subjected, 
and Asia acquired, the Roman public was delivered from every 
danger ; its passions had no longer a bridle; the dikes were 
broken down ; and the torrent flowed at large. The citizens, who 
had long fought to defend themselves, and then to conquer, now 
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employed their arms only to dispute with each other the spoils of 
conquest and the luxury of dominion. In vaina few virtuous men 
endeavoured to impose morality on luxury, patriotism on am- 
bition, and justice on sovereignty ; — their voice was lost amid the 
storm of passions.’ (P. 434.) 


Some portions of this work may deserve to be transplanted 


into our elementary books, but in general it adds little to our 
existing knowlege. 








—_— 


Art. X. (Céwvres Complétes de Mad.la Baronne pt Stax, &c.; 
2. €. The complete Works of the Baroness pe STAEL, published 
by her Son; preceded by a Sketch of her Character and Writ- 
ings, by Madame NecKeER pk SAussurRE. 8vo. 11 Vols. Paris. 
Imported by Tréuttel and Co. Price 4/. 19s. 


T° this collective edition of the works of Mad. pE SraEt is 

prefixed the Sketch of her Character and Writings, which, 
when separate, was mentioned in our xciid volume, p. 243., 
and to that article we may refer our readers, for a sufficient 
biographical outline of the moral and literary history of this 
deservedly celebrated lady. We pass on therefore to the 
works themselves; specifying, with cursory remarks and oc- 
casional extracts, the various contents of the volumes, in the 
order in which they are here arranged. 

Vol. I. Letters on the Writings and Character of J. J. 
Rousseau, first published in 1788.— These compositions 
have rather the form of eulogy than of criticism, and paint 
with eloquent admiration what Rousseau was, without attempt- 
ing to inquire in what he might have been better. His pas- 
sionate love of nature, his hatred for all that man has added, 
his pious confidence in the benevolence of the Deity, his 
deep feeling, his sympathy with all that is generous and heroic, 
and his disdain of inequality and every tyranny, are well 
sketched. He is, however, too emphatic and impassioned a 
writer, approaches common concerns with a degree of excite- 
ment not justified by the occasion, and often neglects to pro- 
vide those intervals of repose which prepare the reader’s mind 
for fresh agitations of interest. Mad. pE Stare thus com- 
ments on the new Eloisa: 


‘ Had he painted two lovers whom a propitious destiny has 
united, and whose whole life is composed of such days that even 
one of them would suffice to embellish the long space of a year ; 
who, while they pursue together the road of life, are indifferent 
about the landscapes in which they walk ; who adore in their child 
a beloved image, a being in which their souls are mingled and 
their lives confounded ; who accomplish their duties with the ease 
of natural movements ; in whom the charm of virtue unites with the 
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allurement of love, and the luxury of the heart with the comfort of 
Innocence ; piety would attach yet more this couple to each other. 
Together they would thank the Supreme Being. Does happiness 
consist with atheism? There are benefits so great that they gene- 
rate the desire of gratitude; and there are benefits of which it 
would be so hard to lose the enjoyment, that the heart seeks to 
lean on a superior power for the pledge of their duration. Then 
they no longer hang together by the hidden frailties which bind 
them to each other; before God they have formed the sacred 
bond, which man is unable to rend asunder; their name, their 
home, their children, form a common property, which recalls the 
image of their happiness and foretells its perpetuity. Every in- 
stant awakens a new enjoyment. How much detail of felicit 
surrounds an intimate union! Ah, if to make us worship this holy 
connection, Reusseau had painted such a married pair, his task 
would have been easy: but would the result of his lesson have 
served the cause of virtue; would he have been useful to man b 
exciting the oavy of the unfortunate, and by telling to the happy 
only what they already know? No: the plan which he pursued is 
more moral. 

‘ He has painted a woman married in spite of herself, attached 
to her husband only by esteem, and concealing in the recesses of her 
heart the reminiscence of other happiness, and the love of another 
object. Her whole life passes, not in that vortex of dissipation 
which might have assisted her to forget both her husband and her 
lover; which perverts to no one thought or feeling an exclusive 
ascendancy ; which extinguishes all the passions, restoring calm 
through confusion, and repose through tumult, — but in absolute 
retirement, alone with M. Wolmar, in the country, reclined on the 
lap of nature, and thus disposed to all the sentiments which she in- 
spires or recalls. In this situation, Rousseau paints Julia forming for 
herself a peculiar happiness by her virtue, happy in the comfort 
which she bestows on her husband, happy in the education which 
she prepares for her children, happy in the effect of her example 
over all that surrounds her, and happy in the consolations which 
she derives from her confidence in God. All this is a felicity 
very different from that which I have just been painting; it is 
more melancholy ; it may be tasted, and yet sometimes cost a tear: 
but it is a happiness adapted for those transient beings who pass 
over the surface of this earth: it may be enjoyed, and not regretted 
when it is withdrawn; it is an habitual happiness, which may be 
possessed without the interruption of reflection or fear ; — a hap- 
piness, in short, in which pious souls would feel those delights which 
love promises to others. This purity of sentiment, painted with 
so many charms, is what renders the new Eloisa so moral a ro- 
mance; and would have rendered it the most moral of all others, if 
Julia had on all occasions exhibited not the spectacle, so admired 
by antiquity, of virtue struggling with misfortune, but with passion 
so much more formidable ; and if this pure and spotless virtue had 
not lost a part of its charm by entailing a something of remorse.’ 
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Mad. pr S. displays in this criticism a delicacy of appre- 
ciation, but also exhibits a redundancy of style: all the ideas 
are luminous, but few are distinctly brilliant: the thoughts 
are not clustered into constellations, but, with the exuber- 
ance of Juno’s milk, form a galaxy of little stars, It is the 
ready conversation of a female, polished into peculiar elo- 
quence, but which as readily exerts itself on little as on great 
topics, and is more sclicitous for grace of expression than for 
weight of matter. It has also the feature of dwelling inces- 
santly on abstract contemplations, and of too rarely recurring 
to the external world for picturesque observation, All is ge- 
neralized, all metaphysical: the mind is fed from within, not 
from without; and, as we are told of angelic natures, it seems 
no farther to have occasion for the senses. On this account, 
how inferior to her model, and her subject, Rousseau ! 

The second volume opens with Reflections on the Judicial 
Proceedings against the Queen of France. 'This pamphlet was 
an eloquent appeal to the humanity and the political prudence 
of the rulers of France, in behalf of the Queen’s life, and in- 
treating them to send her home to her own relations. It was 


first published in August, 1793. We quote a well-turned 
passage : 


‘ The philosophers of these days will say to me, Why is your 
heart more moved for the Queen than for so many other unfortu- 
nate beings, whom the stream of the Revolution has swept away ? 
Are you of the number of those who pity a king more than an- 
other man? Yes, [ am of that number ; not through the super- 
stition of royalism, but through the sacred worship of misfortune. 
I know that sorrow is a relative sensation; that it is composed of 
habits, recollections, and contrasts; of the character, in short, 
that results from these different circumstances. When the hap- 
piest of women falls into adversity, when an illustrious princess is 
exposed to insult, [ measure the fall, and suffer at every step. 
Were the Queen guilty, the whole universe would not take an inter- 
est in her destiny ; and, after the year of suffering to which she has 
been exposed, no man or association of men can have the right to 
inflict on her additional punishment. This long series of griefs 
surrounds her with a gloomy respect. She might have been ex- 
pected to fall again and again beneath the repeated blows of suc- 


ceeding griefs: but nature and Heaven, by preserving her, have 
pronounced her sacred.’ 


Reflections on Peace succeed, addressed in 1794 to 
Mr. Pitt, and to the French nation. The philanthropic 
purpose of preventing farther bloodshed g ves to this diatribe 
an amiable grace : it concludes thus: 


‘ Mr. Pitt is the person whom the French accuse of this war, 
and for whom alone the English continue it. We might dwell on 
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the numberless faults committed in the conduct of it: but it is 
peace alone that should be asked of him. Or rather, it is for the 
nation to judge whether it be better to bear the burdens and the 
dangers which war entails, than to intrust itself to the guidance of 
that other chieftain, who, during these times of crisis, has re- 
strained the Opposition within constitutional limits, and who has 
persisted in his liberal opinions when they snatched from him his 
very popularity, and destroyed all hopes of official employment. 
War maintains Mr. Pitt in the ministry: peace would recall thither 
Mr. Fox. This is the true alternative to point out to the English : 
there is no other ground of alarm: this is the only real fear of 
Mr. Pitt. Why should the nation tremble at his apprehensions ? 
This is no longer a war in which the error of a minister can be 
wiped off at the expense of the existing generation ; — it involves 
the destiny of England and of posterity, the triumph of liberty, 
and the glory of the world. Shade of Chatham, appear to your 
son, and illuminate him with your genius, or from the tomb de- 
mand back from him the name which you bestowed on him.’ 





es 


Reflections on Internal Peace occur next: they inculcate a 
tolerant and compromising spirit, advising the friends of con- 
sti'utional royalty to acquiesce in republican institutions, if in 
this form the mass of liberalists can best be brought to co- 
operate. ‘They are dated in 1795. 

From politics Mad. pe Svar. turns to literature; and 
An Essay on Fiction, followed by four short novels, fills up the 
rest of the volume. 


‘ There is one sort of fiction which I should wish to see banished 
from the world, I mean the novels grafted on history ; such as the 
anecdotes of the court of Philip Augustus, and a thousand others. 
These romances might amuse, if the real names were not given : 
but they step in between history and the reader; and, by present- 
ing invented details, which correspond with the common course 
of life, they oblige the memory to confound fiction with fact, and 
destroy at once the recollection of truth and the inferences of 


experience.’ (P. 195.) 


The four tales are intitled Mirza, Adelaide and Theodore, 
Paulina, and 2ulma:—too long for our limits as entire 
stories, and not adapted to supply a disconnected fragment. 

Vol. III. is occupied with a metaphysical disquisition 
concerning the Influence of the Passions ; from which we gave 
several extracts on its first appearance, in our xxiid volume, 
p- 582. It had then the dangerous peculiarity of speaking 
almost panegyrically of suicide : but to this edition have been 
subjoined Reflections on Suicide, drawn up in 1813, which 
more than retract, for they refute, any observations formerly 
made with a view to extenuate these fatal acts. We shall 
now prefer an extract or two from this additional matter : 


‘It 
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‘ It is seldom that individuals, during the intoxication of pros- 
perity, preserve a holy respect for sacred things: the attraction’ 
of the enjoyments of life being so strong as to diminish that of a 
future existence. A German philosopher, who was disputing with 
his friends, said, “ To obtain such a thing I would give up two 
millions of years of my eternal happiness ;” —and he was tolerably 
moderate in the sacrifice which he offered ; because temporal en- 
joyments are commonly far more active in their impression than 
religious hopes. The spiritual life, or Christianity, which is the 
same thing, would not exist if no grief entered into the heart of 
man. A deliberate suicide is irreconcileable with Christian faith, 
because this faith principally reposes on the different duties of re- 
signation. As for that suicide which is caused by a moment of 
passion, or a fit of despair, it may be that the Divine lawgiver had 
no occasion to speak of it among the Jews, who offer few exam- 
ples of this species of derangement. He was constantly at- 
tacking in the Pharisees their hypocrisy, their incredulity, and 
their coldness. It might seem that he considered all explosions 
of the passions as sicknesses of the soul, and not as its habitual 
state ; and that he attended much more to the general spirit of 
morality than to precepts which depend on circumstances.’ (P.332.) 

‘ Marcus Aurelius says that there is no more harm in quitting 
life than in quitting a room which smokes: but certainly, if this 
were the case, suicides would be more common; for it is difficult, 
when the illusion of youth is past, to reflect on the course of 
things, and constantly to love existence. We may, however, well 
persist in this being, from the fear of voluntarily casting it off. 
Yet if this motive alone retained us on earth, it would weigh little 
with those who have conquered terror by military habits ; and all 
persons, whose feelings are more hurt by the bitterness of life 
than shocked by the ghastliness of death, would spare themselves 
those latter days, which repeat in a hoarse voice the music that 
was soft and welcome in the earlier.’ (P. 335.) 

‘ The resignation obtained by religious faith is a sort of moral 
suicide, and in that respect the very reverse of physical suicide. 
The renunciation of one’s self has for its object to consecrate one’s 
self to the species ; whereas the suicide caused by the disgust of 
life is but a bloody mourning for personal happiness.” (P. 341.) 

‘ Suicide withdraws us from nature as well as from its author. 
Natural death is almost always alleviated by the decay of strength, 
and the exaltation of virtue supports us in the sacrifice of life to 
duty: but the man who kills himself seems to arrive with hostile 
arms on the other bank of the river of death, and to defy alone 
the terrific images which people its obscurity with phantoms.’ 


(P. 344.) 


Though these remarks present eloquent turns, they do not 
manifest complete consistency, or drift, as a course of reason- 
ing; and many of the fine phrases might be applied in either 


direction by the hesitating arguer. 
. _— Vol. IV, 
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Vol. IV. contains a dissertation on Literature, which 
was noticed in our xxxilid volume, p. 466. It favors the 
doctrine of a perpetually progressive improvement of the hu- 
man race, in consequence of the ever-growing diffusion of in- 
struction. Wisdom is not more intense now than formerly ; 
and no more accomplished specimens of practical statesmen 
can occur than Xenophon and Cicero: but the number of 
persons skilled in thinking, and in acting, being so much 
greater in a given extent of country, the chance of wise advice 
and of docility to wisdom in the people is proportionately 
augmented, We might point out certain poems, and other 
works of literary art, which are more in unison with the spirit 
of one age than of another; and taste has a tendency to 
change ideas of the value of such productions, in the altering 
circumstances of human nature. Hence new attachments 
arise for old authors, who have written in sympathy with 
rising opinions; and admiration decays towards new merit, 
which is occupied in detaining obsolete prejudices. Liter- 
ature is a sart of harness, which facilitates the co-operation of 
those steeds who are employed in moving the state-coach; and 


popularity of reputation consequently soon follows the ex-. 


pression of the new general will, Mad. pr Srar. ex- 
amines in detail what is the influence of religion, manners, 
and laws on literature ; and, conversely, what is the influence 
of literature on religion, manners, and laws. The topic is 
branched into many subdivisions, and opportunities occur for 
attacking established names, and for recommending those that 
have been hitherto unregarded: but this is not skilfully per- 
formed. Bossuet, for instance, is flattered highly in the pre- 
face: yet in what French writer is the general tone of 
sentiment more habitually hostile to that entire class of ideas 
and opinions, which the Revolution was intended to intro- 
duce? Bossuet should have been dissected with severity, and 
his authority reduced to its foreign value. ‘* ‘The Year 2440,” 
agajn, is a truly original novel, and powerfully contributed to 
direct the hopes of the French nation towards revolution; 
yet it is passed without notice, instead of being raised to its 
merited eminence. 
In allusion to Bonaparte, the following passage occurs: 


¢ It is not true that a great man derives more lustre from being 
celebrated alone than he would exhibit if surrounded by other 
famous names, which al] yield to his as being the first. In politics, 
it has been maintained that a king cannot subsist without a nobility 
and a peerage: at the court of opinion, also, gradations of rank 
are requisite to secure superiority. What is a conqueror oppos- 
ing barbarians to barbarians in the night of ignorance ? grin 
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only famous in history because he decided the destiny of Rome 
when Rome contained Cicero, Sallust, Cato, and so many talents 
and virtues which his single sword could control. Behind Alex- 
ander still hovered illustrious shades of Greece. Even for the 


glory of distinguished warriors, the countries which they subdue 
must be enriched with all the gifts of the human mind. I know 
not whether the power of mind will one day extinguish the torch 
of war: but until that day, eloquence, imagination, and even phi- 
losophy, will be necessary to blazon the importance of warlike 
actions. If we suffer every thing to debase and demean itself, 
force indeed may govern, but no true glory can surround it. 
Men will be a thousand times more degraded by the loss of emu- 
lation, than by the jealous furies of which ambition was the object.’ 
(P. 44.) 

‘ The Germans understand better than we do the amelioration 
of the condition of man. They advance illumination, they prepare 
conviction: but it is by violence that we have attempted every 
thing, eticcted every thing, and spoilt every thing. We have 
founded only causes of hatred; and the friends of Jiberty wander 
about the country with downcast heads, blushing for the crimes 
of some, and calumniated by the prejudices of others. But you, 
enlightened nation, inhabitants of Germany, be invariably faithful 
to one great principle, which suffices to prevent irreparable evil : 
— never permit yourselves to commit an action which morality re- 
probaies. (P. 363.) 


The fifth, sixth, and seventh volumes are occupied with 
Delphine, and the eighth and ninth with Corinne ; two noyels 
which were fashionable at Paris, but the first of which at 
least reprehensibly attaches all the interest to the passion of a 
widow-lady for a married military man. We noticed these 
works in our xliid and liyth volumes. Jt has been said that, 
under the name of Delphine, Mad. pr Srart painted her 
own moral character, and under that of Corinne her own 
intellectual portrait; and in fact we suspect that this female 
Narcissus sat to herself for both paintings, and took pleasure 
in features which would offend a severer and less partial 
judge. 

Vols, X. and XI. comprize the work on Germany; on 
which we commented at so great an extent, and with so per- 
vasive a criticism, in our Ixxiid vol. p.421., Ixxiiid vol. p.63., 
and Ixxivth vol. p.268., that we’may well be content with re- 
ferring our readers to those original dissections of the treatise. 
This is certainly the most brilliant and most beautifully 
written of all the productions of the author; and if the 
third part had been wholly suppressed, in which philosophers 
are criticized whom the fair metaphysician knew but at second 
hand, and did not entirely penetrate, it would form a sesrice! 
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model of national delineation. The subsequent volumes have 
not yet reached us. 

On the whole, we look back with satisfagion to our original 
commentaries on the component parts of this collection. We 
have no praise to retract or censure to add: for we were 
not betrayed by any temporary influence of the rank, or the 
sex, or the political consideration of Mad. pr Starx, to exag- 

erate or extenuate her uncommon merits. We still feel that, 
Risisinds exquisitely she may define the natural impression on 
cultivated minds of the various works of literature, and deeds 
of men, which she was in the habit of discussing, yet with her 
do not originate the grounds of decision: she does not invent 
the arguments by which she is influenced; and her appreci- 
ations are those of tact, not of inference, — of taste rather 
than judgment. Still this taste is so finely polished and so 
urbanely expressive, —so much allied to the most delicate 
sensibilities and sympathies, and to the highest accomplish- 
ments and virtues of our nature, — that it deserves to be 
generally received and adopted. 








Art. XI. Souvenirs du Nord, &c.; i.e. Recollections of the North; 
or War, Russia, and the Russians or Slavery. By M. R. Faurg, 
M. D. Physician to the First Corps of Cavalry in the Expedition 
of 1812. 8vo. Paris. 1821. Imported by Treuttel and Co, 


Price 7s. 6d. 
Art. XII. Coup d’ Ql sur Petersbourg, &c.; i. e. A View of Peters- 
burgh. ByM.J.C. 8vo. Paris. 1821. Imported by Treuttel 


and Co. Price 5s. sewed. 
[= first part of M. Faure’s volume contains a narrative 
of the campaign in Russia in 1812, written from personal 
experience, and giving a minute and very interesting detail 
of the extreme privations and sufferings which the author 
felt and witnessed. The brilliant display made by the army at 
its rendezvous in Berlin, and the animation of the troops 
when crossing the majestic Vistula, whose banks were then 
blooming in all the beauty of the spring, are described with 
great spirit; and they form a singular contrastwith the hopeless 
miseries which these splendid victims were doomed to undergo 
in the autumn, amid the dreary wilds and under the inclement 
skies of Russia. The battles of Ostrowno, of Smolensko, 
and of Moscow, served oniy to encourage hopes which the 
burning of the latter city completely destroyed. 
Dr. F. was made prisoner by a party of Cossacs on the 
18th of October, and was obliged with his comrades in cap- 
tivity to suffer many gross indignities from his barbarous 


conquerors. His treatment, therefore, gave him ~ very 
avor- 


ed 
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favorable opinion of the Russians, and may have contributed 
in some degree to tinge his mind with prejudices against the 
whole of that nation: certain it is that the view which he takes 
of the government in Russia, and of the manners of the different 
classes, is in all respects as little flattering as any person can 
imagine. Weare told that the servile state of the lower orders 
deprives them of almost all those qualities which are valuable 
in the human character. When not compelled to work, they 
sleep, because they have no motive to exertion; for if they 
were industrious, the fruits of their industry would not belong 
to them: nor is there any thing in their situation to enable 
them to participate in any enjoyment, or to relish any amuse- 
ment. With imitative powers of the highest degree, they 
remain inactive and listless; and it is only during the buoyant 
period of youth, when no such thing as reflection is known, 
or when they are urged by the whim of a master, that the lower 
orders are enabled to develope in the slightest manner those 
extraordinary talents which render every Russian at his will a 
mock-bird, a painter, or a linguist. ‘The incubus of despotism 
crushes all their faculties; and they pass through a dull and 
grovelling existence, in a miserable alternation of painful 
toil and reckless torpor. 

The wives of these poor villeins are represented by 
Dr. Faure as of a disposition somewhat. more cheerful, but 
as entertaining little respect for their husbands, and not being 
remarkable for conjugal fidelity. His picture of the Russian 
nobility is very similar to that of Dr. Clarke; and he dwells 
with much force on the arrogance of their pretensions, their 
personal vanity in the midst of filth, their pretensions to uni- 
versal knowlege with very superficial attainments, and their 
affectation of humanity while exercising the most grinding op- 
pression and the most unjust severities on their unpitied boors. 
The hints which Dr. F. throws out for the improvement of 
Russia, besides the relaxation of the bonds which annex the 
peasant to the soil, relate principally to the establishment of 
permanent magistrates, and courts of judicature not dependent 
on the will of the crown; to the promotion of education among 
the lower orders; to an increase of the stipends allowed to 
those who are engaged in education, and an improvement of 
their rank in society ; and to the encouragement of literature, 
of the fine arts, and of places of amusement in the large towns. 

Much, doubtless, remains to be done in Russia, before it 
can be rendered an orderly, a civilized, or a happy nation: but 
the posture of affairs in other countries in Europe affords to 
the Russian cabinet, at present, too alluring an opportunity 
for its interference to be entirely resisted; and sat 
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will probably be contented to leave it to M. Faure, and other 
Jearned Parisians, to speculate on the internal improvement 
of Russia, while he pursues more extensive schemes of ag- 
grandizement, and extends the frontiers and dependencies of 
his mighty empire. Mr. Pitt’s policy first brought down 
these “ barbarians of the north,” as arbiters in the affairs of 
their more southern neighbours, and Europe has already 
witnessed many strange events, the results of that policy: but, 
before its full fruits shall be experienced, we suspect that Eu- 
rope has still much to behold, and perhaps much to suffer. 

The ¢ Coup d’ Gil sur Petersbourg’ is of a character much in- 
ferior to the work of Dr. I’., being written in a slight and flimsy 
manner, and containing no remarks on the Russians which 
have not already been better suggested by others. <A few 
translations are annexed of Russian compositions, both in 
prose and poetry: but those of our countrymen who are in 
possession of Mr. Bowring’s recent specimens of Russian 
poetic effusions, rendered into our language, will find on 
inspecting M. J. C.’s productions an instance of the old say- 
ing that “ they may go farther and fare worse.” 





Art. XIII. Emma, &c.; i.e. Emma; or, The Wedding Night. 
By Nort Hyévar. 12mo. Paris. 1821. Imported by 
Treuttel and Co. Price 3s. 


OME romantic energy is observable in the style of this 

writer: but his tale is revolting, particularly in making 
Emma relate her horrible history to a stranger, nearly at 
their first interview. We may add to this and other im- 
probabilities the mistake, in page 98., of representing the 
Scotch as observing the custom of warmer climates, and 
interring their dead within twenty-four hours after their 


dissolution. 





Art. XIV. JL’ Ecolier, ou Raoul et Victor, &c.; 2.e. The School 
Boy, or Raoul and Victor. By Madame Guizor. 12mo. 
4 Vols. Paris. 1822. Imported by Treuttel and Co. 


Price 1/. 1s. 

n these volumes, several improbable adventures are strung 
I together with wearisome circumlocution: yet the writer’s 
aim appears to be laudable; and in various passages, such as 
the history of Madame de Revolles, the scene in which Victor 
is recognized by his father, &c. we trace a power of invention 
and description which might, with judicious curtailments, 
have rendered the present a very interesting and meritorious 


production. 
ART, 
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Art. XV. Les Voies du Sort, &e.; i.e. The Ways of Fate. 
Translated into French from the German of Aucustus LA 
Fontaine, by Mad. Elizabeth R***, 12mo. 4 Vols. Paris. 
1821. Imported by Treuttel and Co. Price 15s. 
HE fair translator of this novel regrets that it has not the 
advantages, in her version of it into French, which the 
elegant pen of Madame de Montolicu conferred on its pre- 
cursors from the inexhaustible manufactory of M. La Fon- 
TAINE: but we question whether that lady’s taste could have 
succeeded in recommending ‘ The Ways of Fate,’ or rather 
we believe that it would have deterred her from making the 
attempt. So silly and incongruous an assemblage of stories, 
such * incoherent odds and ends,” are seldom seen, and yet 
more rarely translated; and, as the morality of the book 


ranks no higher than its composition, we cannot regret its 
deficiency in attraction. 





Art. XVI. Reginalde, &c.; i.e. Reginalda; or, The Fair Vene- 
tian. A Romance. By Mad!!*, Vanuove. 12mo. 4 Vols. 
Paris. 1822. Imported by Treuttel and Co. Price 15s. 
JROBABILITIES are too often violated among romance- 

writers to be very curiously regarded by their readers: 
but Mademoiselle VaNHovE loses sight even of possibility, and 

‘arries her heroine in and out of the Inquisition-dungeons 

with as much facility as she dips her pen in the ink-stand. 

The adventures of a supposed Irishwoman, Mistriss Polly 

Vilson, are equally incredible with those of Reginalda; and, 

in course, the moral attached to these marvels can scarcely 

receive its application in common life. 





Art. XVII. La Jeune Enthousiaste, &c.; i.e. The Young En- 
thusiast; or, The Dangers of Enthusiasm. Translated from the 
German of Aucustus LA Fontaine. ByC.T. 12mo. Paris. 
1821. Imported by Treuttel and Co. Price 4s. 

T= unhappy consequences of a romantic disposition, which 

this tale displays, might have rendered it useful as a 
warning, and the interest excited by its principal characters 
would give it value as a work of amusement, if it were not dis- 
figured by some very objectionable descriptions and scenes. 

Art. XVIII. Les Jeunes Personnes, &c.; i.e. Tales of Young 
People. By Madame pe Rennevitie. 2 Vols. 12mo. Paris. 

1821. Imported by Treuttel and Co. Price 12s. 





r{‘uEsE tales present examples of virtue, and may be re- 
commended as furnishing a harmless and pleasing addi- 

tion to the youthful library. 
ART. 
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Art. XIX. Petite Bibliographie Biographico-Romanciére, &c.; 
z.e. A Concise Bibliography of Romance-Biography, or Dic- 
tionary of Romance-Writers, Antient and Modern, Native and 
Foreign ; with a few Words respecting each, and the Romances 
which they have furnished, whether as Authors or Translators. 
Preceded by a Catalogue of the best Romances that have been 
published for many Years, and followed by Tables indicating 
the different Sorts, and serving to direct the Choice of Works 
which should form a Circulating Library. 8vo. Paris. 1821. 
Imported by Treuttel and Co. Price 6s. 


I" appears that this work is the production of the bookseller, 
PicoreEav, who publishes it, and who probably intended it 
originally as a recommendatory catalogue of his own reading- 
rooms, or circulating library; with which accommodation, 
he says, Paris is now full, although it possessed but one insti- 
tution of the kind fifty years ago. ‘The word Romance is used 
exclusively in the title-page, but Novels in general, which with 
us do not obtain the former term, are indiscriminately admitted 
in this catalogue. In the tables. at the end, the compiler 
points out the romances which are proper to form the basis of 
a public library, those which have recently appeared, those 
which are adapted for youth, and those which are not fit for 
their inspection: thus furnishing a very convenient guide to 
all those immoral productions, which it would be much more 
to his credit to enumerate as not to be found in his collection. 

Among other blunders in speaking of English authors and 
their works, Dr. Johnson is mentioned as having written the 
Lives of the English Painrenrs, instead of Ports; and to 
Miss Burney, now Mad. d’Arblay, are attributed the pro- 
ductions of her sister Miss Sarah Burney; viz. Clarentine, 
Traits of Nature, Country-Neighbours, &c. Mrs. Inchbald is 
called Mrs. Inchbad, and her Szmple Story is denominated 
‘ Simple, a History ;? while Mrs. Meeke is changed to Mrs. 
Mecke, &c. Besides mistakes of this kind, we perceive that 
it is a practice among the French to give pretended translations 
from the English, falsely ascribed to eminent writers : instances 
of which are properly pointed out by the editor. 

Mrs. Radcliffe is here said to have no power of exciting 
sensibility, but to be mistress of ¢error, and to be in fact 
the Blue-Beard of grown-up people ! — Sir Walter Scott is 
unhesitatingly introduced as the author of the Scotch novels ; 
and his name is required to produce a call for the translation 
of English poems, which are not generally relished by our 
neighbors, as we are told in the notice of Mr. Southey, 
whose Roderick alone is stated to have been transfused into 


the French language. 
INDEX 
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BEL, prayer of, 98. 

Acid, pyroligneous, account 
of, 209. Its anti-putrescent 
power, 210. When diluted, 
recommended for domestic 
purposes, 76. Acid, oxalic, 
case of death by, 298. 

Africa, North, speculations on 
future expeditions into, 413— 
423. Sketch of the geogra- 
phical knowlege of, from the 
7th to the 16th cent., 489, &c. 

Aguirre, Lope de, his cruel 
character and singular letter 
to the king of Castile, 211. 

Alps, maritime, particulars re- 
specting, 501. 

America, obs. on emigration to, 
200—207. View of manners 
and society there, 248. 

Anatomical Preparations, mode 
of preserving, 400. 

Andrews, Bp., his high cha- 
racter, 239. 

Aneurism, femoral, case of, 296. 

Antioch, Christian martyrs of, 
a dramatic poem, 338. Siege 
of, by the Crusaders, 390. 

Aorta, abdominal, on obliter- 
ation of, 296. 

Apoplexy, use of James's pow- 
ders in, 295. Case of, 296. 
Apprehension, obs. on that fa- 
culty, 137. 
Aragon, antient political insti- 

tutions of, 147. 

Army, standing, origin of, 159. 

Asia Minor, increase of our 
knowlege of, 263. Colonel 
Leake’s contributions, 275. 

Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, plan 
for a canal to unite them, 176. 

App. Rev. VoL. Xcvit. 


Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 
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Bacon, Lord, sketch of his writ 
ings, 222. 

Barraud, Mr., his improved 
violoncello, 401. 

Bees, on the management of, 
399. 

Behnes, Mr., his instrument for 
sculptors, 405. 

Berkeley, Dr., obs. on his opi- 
nions on a material world, 
142. 

Berri Berri, account of that 
disease, 296. 

Biliary Duct, case of its enlarge- 
ment, 295. 

Birthplace, verses on returning 
to, 102. . 

Bladder, ruptured, cases of, 298. 

Booksellers, in Little Britain, ac- 
count of, 43. 

Bore, “that’s a bore,” mistake 
of a foreigner about that cant- 
phrase, 166. 

Bowden, Mr., on dry-rot in ships, 
400. 

Boys and the Frogs, a fable, in 
verse, 325. 

Brain and Nerves, obs. on, 55. 

Breteuil, M., dies: in his car- 
riage, 451. 

Browne, William George, the 
traveller, memoir of, 267. His 
account of the Turkmans, 273. 
His expertness in Oriental 
manners, 274. 

Browne, Dr., on a wound in the 
neck, 294. 
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Cadenat, Marquis, his reception 
as French ambassador in Eng- 
land, 244. 

Cain, a Mystery, account of, 96. 
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Cambridge, on the mode of edu- 
cation pursued there, 306— 
324. 

Camoens, Luis de, his life, and 
character of his writings, 405 
—411. 

Canada, hints on emigration to, 
202. 206. 223. Ignorance and 
superstition in, 253. 

Canal, to unite the Atlantic and 
the Pacific Oceans, plan for, 
176. 

Carlisle, Ear] of, his splendid 
embassy to France, 243. 

Carlton, Sir Dudley, his account 
of the pardon of Lord Cob- 
ham, &c., 228. 

Carr, Earl of Somerset, his 
favour with James I., 235. 

Carriages, improvements in con- 
structing, 404, 

Castlemain, Lord, his intimation 
that Cecil was engaged in the 
gun-powder plot, 17. Op- 
posed by the speech of Lord 
Strafford, 18. 

Catholics, of the British empire, 
remarks on a history of, 13. 
On Mr. Butler’s account of 
them, 14—28. Obs. on their 
recovery of some favour at 
court, after the suppression 
of the Stuart claims to the 
throne, 19. 

Catullus, not merely an ama- 
tory poet, 4. Character of, 7. 
Translations from, 8—13. 

Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, his 
supposed invention of the 
gun-powder-plot, 16. Lord 
Strafford’s evidence per con- 
tra, 18. His character, 232. 

Chandos, Duke of, his political 
negotiations with Mr. Flood, 
196. Enigmatically chal- 
lenged by Mr. F. 197. 

Charcoal and hydrogen, on aeri- 
form compounds of, 60. 

Charlemagne, origin of his war 
against the Saxons, 521. 

Charlemont, Lord, memoir of, 
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189—191. His letters to Mr. 
Flood, 192, &c. 

Charles I., causes of the dissolu- 
tion of his government, 155. 

Chatham, Lord, See Pitt. 

Cheyne, Dr.,on the fever in Dub- 
lin in 1816 and 1817, 287. On 
the epidemic of 1817 and 1818, 
289. Its contagious nature, 
291. On the diseased action 
of the stomach, 293. On a 
fever, 2b. On the use of 
James’s powders in apoplexy, 
295. Case of apoplexy, 296. 

China, embassy from to the 
Tourgouth Tartars, 371, &c. 
Chinese Drama, 377. Im- 
perial Edicts, 380. 

Chlorine and carbon, on new 
compounds of, 58. 

Christina, Queen of Sweden, her 
murder of Monaldeschi poeti- 
cally related, 431. 

Clement, Mr., his machine for 
drawing circles, &c., 402. 
Club-foot, on the treatment of, 

292. 

Cobham, Lord, pardoned at the 
scaffold, 228. 

Coke, Lord, character of, 241. 

Colles, Dr., on a club-foot, 292. 
On the lymphatics of the groin, 
297. On Trismus nascentium, 
294. On fracture of the neck 
of the thigh-bone, 298. 

Colours, effect of, on mental 
perception, 131. 

Compass-needle, on the kind of 
steel for, 67. 

Constantinople, account of, 515. 

Consumption, effect produced 
on, by the air of Nice, and 
other places on the Mediter- 
ranean coast, 507. 513. 

Cook, Mr., on preserving anato- 
mical preparations, 400. 

,Lieut., on making rafts, 403. 

Copy-rights, prices given for, 44. 

Correa de Serra, M., his charac- 
ter, 250. 

Costa Rica, plan for cutting a 

canal 
































canal through, to unite the At- 
lantic and the Pacific Oceans, 
176. 

Country- Cousin, picture of, 365. 

Crampton, Dr., on Periostilis, 
295. On diseased intestines 
in children, 297. 

Cromwell, Oliver, obs. on his de- 
sire for regal authority, 157. 

Crusades, remarks on, 396. 

Crystal, See Rock-Crystal. 

Cuirassiers, their last charge at 
the battle of Waterloo versi- 
fied, 103. 

Cusack, Dr., on the removal of a 
tumour, 292. On ruptured 
bladder, 298. 

D 

D’ Aguesseau, Chancellor, in- 
scription on his monument, 
456. 

D’ Amarie, M., character of, 300. 

Davy, Sir H., on the magnetic 
phenomena of electricity, 53. 

——, Dr., on the urine of Rane, 
60. 

Delisle, his improved African 
charts, 498. 

Digestion, on its influence on 
mental derangement, 292. 
Dollond, Mr., on a micrometer 

of rock-crystal, 66. 

Donkin, Mr., his counting-ma- 
chine, 403. 

Drama, on the poetic language 
of, 124. 

Dropsy, case of, 294. 

Dry-rot, in ship-timber, mode of 
curing, 400. 

E 

Edrisi, the Arab geographer, 
obs. on his work, 490. 

Edwards, Mr. Bryan, suggests 
the cutting of a canal to unite 
the Atlantic and the Pacific 
Oceans, 176. 

Einsle, Mr., on ivory-paper, 400. 

Electricity, on the phenomena 
of, 53. 

Elgin- Marbles, obs. on, 279. 

Eloisa, New, comments on that 
work, 533. 
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Embassies from and to the court 
of James I. described, 243— 
245. 

Emigrants to America, those 
who thrive best, 254. Emi- 
gration reprobated, 200. 

Espinasse, Mr., on bees, 399. 

Evening Songs of the maidens, 
345. 

F 


Fables of Esop, in rhyme, 325. 

Faraday, Mr., on chlorine and 
carbon, &c., 58. 

Fearne, Mr., account of, 26. 

Febricula, See Perceval. 

Fernando Po, account of that 
island, 414. Consequences of 
our occupying it, in checking 
the slave-trade, 415. 418. 

Fever, inIreland, in1816—1818, 
account of, 287. 289. At Cor- 
fu, 292. On fever, with a 
yellow skin, 293. Onthe fever 
at Carthagena, 297. 

Fiction, works of, founded on 
history, good remarks on, 536. 

Finances, English, state of, in 
1822, 180. Obs. on our finan- 
cial system, 216. 

Finett, Sir John, his account of 
the French and the Russian 
embassies to England, 244, 
245. 

Fleury, Cardinal, anecdotes re- 
specting, 451. 

Flood, Mr. Henry, his life, and 
correspondence of various 
friends, 188. et seg. His chal- 
lenge to the Duke of Chandos, 
197. His poetry, 198. Char- 
acter as an orator, 199, 

Foreign Relations of England, in 
1822, observations on, 182. 

Foscari, Two, a tragedy, story 
of, 94. 

Fossil-bones, account of, 60. 

Fox, Mr., curious eulogies on, 
165. 

France, history of, from the com- 
mencement of its monarchy, 
517. 

Nn 2 France, 
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France, Queen of, reflections Henry VIII. of England, his 


on her persecution, 535. 
Frederic of Suabia, Emperor of 
Germany, his excellent laws 
for the Neapolitan govern- 
ment, 460. 
Frogs and Toads, on the urinary 
organs of, 60. 
G 


Garnett, the Jesuit, his conduct 
in the Gun-powder-plot, 18. 

Gas, from oil and from coal, ex- 
periments on, 62, 63. 

Giles, Mr., on a breed of pigs, 
54. 

Goodison, Dr., on the fever and 
plague at Corfu, 292. On ob- 
literation of the abdominal 
aorta, 296. 

Government, English, first prin- 
ciples and history of, and 
compared with that of other 
countries, 146—163. 

Grant, Mr., his life-preserver, 
401. 

Greece, picture of, in youth, ma- 
turity, and decay, 526. 

Green Tea, onthe effects of, 293. 

Guild of Preston, acct. of, 214. 

Guinea, Gulf of, rivers flowing 
into it the best means of pe- 
netrating into Africa, 419. 

Gums, on a disease of, 297. 

Gun-powder-plot, obs, on, 15. 
232, 

Gun-powder-mills, machine to 
diminish explosions in, 404. 
H 
Half-pay officer, story of, 367. 
Hardy, Mr., his spring-pendu- 

lum, 404, 

Harmony, in Indiana, account 
of that settlement, 202. 204. 

Harrington, Sir John, letter to, 
235. His reception by James 
I., 237. 

Hawkins, Mr., on the tar-springs 
of Zante, 264. On an antient 
temple, 277, 

Henry, Dr., on compounds of 
charcoal and hydrogen, 60. 


increase of power from the 

Reformation, 153. His treat- 

ment of Parliament, 154. 

IV. of France, anecdotas 
of his military life, and of his 
amours, from his own journal, 
469—472. 

Hernia, obs. on, 293. 

Herod the Great, history of his 
reign, 528. 

Home, Sir Ev., on the black 
Rete mucosum of the Negro, 
52. The Croonian lecture, 55. 

Horse, See Quagga. 

Howard, Lord Thomas, his letter 
to Sir John Harrington, 235. 

Hullmandel, Mr., on Litho- 
graphy, 410. 

Hume, David, his kindness to 
Rousseau, 348. Offence taken 
by the latter, 351. Compari- 
son of the two, as writers, 
352—354. 

Hunt, Dr., his visit to Lemnos, 
266. 

Hydrogen, See Charcoal. 

Hymn to Christ, 341. 

— verses to, trans- 
ated, 9. 

Hysteric, remarks on that term, 
512. note. 

I and J. 

James I., his history, character, 
and court, 227—246. 

Ibn Batouta, an African travel- 
ler in the 12th century, his 
geographical statements, 491. 

Idea, misconceptions of that 
word, as applied by Berkeley 
to his system, 142. 

Jerusalem, its capture by the 
Crusaders, 394. 

Jesuits, their conduct and prin- 
ciples vindicated, 22. Mare 
freely examined, 24. 

Impromptu, by John Clare, 260. 

Inquisition, extenuation of the 
enormities of, 20. 

Intestine, ruptured and diseased, 
cases of, 295—297, . 
| Jodine, 























Iodine, carbon, and oxygen, 
new compound of, 59. 

Jordan, Mrs., defaced inscrip- 
tion on her tomb, 457. 

Ireland, on the state of, before 
the Union, 189. 

Ivory-paper, method of making, 
400. 

Juries, special, on the origin of, 
and on the mode of forming 
them, 440. 

Jury, trial by, an essential cha- 
racteristic and element of 
English liberty, 148. 

Justice, courts of, a foreigner’s 
remarks on the publicity of 
their proceedings, 164. 

K 


Kater, Capt., on standards of 
linear measure, 64. On com- 
pass-needles, 67. On a vol- 
canic appearance in the moon, 
68. 

Kirby, Mr., on a case of suffo- 
cation, 296. Ona gun-shot- 
wound, 297. 

Kit-Cat-Club, its origin, mem- 
bers, &c., 36—46. 

L 

Lalla-Rookh, sum given for that 
poem, 44. 

Latitude and longitude, star- 
tables for finding, 445, 

Leake, Col., his tour in Asia 
Minor, 275. 

Lemnos, its present state, 266. 

Leo Africanus, the publication 
of his travels, 492. His first 
map of Africa, singly, 495. 

Lesbia, verses to, 9. 13. 

Libel, on referring cases of libel 
to a magistrate, 186. 

Liherty, verses to, 437. 

Life-preserver, new, 401. 

Literature, in Wallachia, 33. 

Lithography, premiums for, 400. 

Little Britain, account of the 
booksellers of, 43, 

Lock-cocks, invention for, 402. 

Lymphatics of the groin, on a 
disease of, 297, 
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M 

Macdonald, Sir A., his letter to 
Sheriff Phillips, 441. 

Mac Dowel, Mr., on rheuma- 
tism, 298. 

Machiavel, his object in writing 
* The Prince,” 162. 

Mansfield, Lord; favors the free- 
dom of religious opinions, 19. 
Compared with Lord Chat- 
ham, 193. 

Margaret, St., her story made 
the basis of a tragedy, 338. 
Marriage, feodal restraints on, 

150. 

Mathematics, that science too 
exclusively cultivated at Cam- 
bridge, 308. 

Measure, Linear, various stand- 
ards of, 64. 

Mesembryanthemum, remarks on 
that genus, 286. 

Mexico, view of the late revolu- 
tion in, 168. Manifesto of 
the Patriots, 169. 

Mina, General, memoir of, 1'72. 
175. 179. 

Mind, obs. on the philosophy 
of, 129—145. 

Mineralogy, objections to a new 
nomenclature of, 382. 

Mines, machine to prevent acci- 
dents in descending, 402. 
State of, &c. in the Maritime 
Alps, 505. 

Mollan, Dr., on death by oxalic 
acid, 298. 

Monaldeschi, murder of, poeti- 
cally related, 431. 

Monk, Mr., on explosions in 
gun-powder-mills, 404. 

Moon, ona volcanic appearance 
in, 68. 

Mooring-block, account of, 402. 

Morelos, the Mexican leader, 
his character, 169. His death, 
172. ! 

Morton, Lord, on a singular 
fact in natural history, 54. 

Mounitain-rocks, arrangement 


ef, 387, 
Mount 


Mount Ocha, antient temple on, 
277. 

Murat, J. sketch of his career 
and fatal campaign against 
the Austrians, 473—486. 

N 

Naples, polity and jurisprudence 
of the kingdom of, from early 
ages, 458—464, Its litera- 
ture, 465—468. 

Nechao, his reign, 525. 

Needle, magnetic, on the best 
kind of steel for, 67. 

Nice, temperature of, its effect 
on invalids, 507.513. Habits 
of the people, 510. 

Nicopolis, its ruins, 266. 

Niger, speculations for reaching 

rom the gulf of Guinea, 415. 
419. On the identity of the 
Nile and Niger, 423—427. 

Nobility of England, their non- 
separation from the people, 
an element of freedom, 148. 

Norfolk, Edward Duke of, and 
his Duchess, first noticed at 
court, as Catholics, 19. 

Norna of the fitful head, sketch 
of, 77. Hersong, 82. 

O 


Opium, produced in this coun- 
try; 399. 

Optic Nerve, supposed to be the 
seat of the sentient principle, 
144. 

Ortelius, delineations of Africa 
in his Atlas, al 

Park, Mr., his cast-iron moor- 
ing block, 402. 

Paronychia gangrenosa, 
count of, 297. 

Parthenon, obs. on the sculp- 
tures of, 279. 

Peddie, Major, cause of the fatal 
issue of his expedition into 
Africa, 420. 

Pendulum, improved, 402. 404. 

Penis, on affections of, 295. 

Perception, See Colours, 
Mind, See Optic Nerve. 


ac- 


See 
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Percival, Dr., on the influence 
of digestion on mental de- 
rangement, 292. On a pe- 
techial febricula, 293. On 
green tea, 7b. On dropsy, 294. 

Periostilis, essay on, 295. 

Persia, King of, dethroned by 
his subjects, 147. note. 

Phidias, the sculptor of the 
figures in the Parthenon, 280. 

Phillips, Mr., on carriages, 404. 

, Sir Richard, his letter 
to Chief Baron Macdonald, on 
special juries, 440. Answer 
to, 441. 

Pigs, peculiarity in the breed- 
ing of, 54. 

Pilgrim, Mr.,on errors in Pope’s 
Odyssey, 223, 224. 

Pitcairn, Dr., on a disease of 
the gums, 297. 

Pitt, Mr., (Lord Chatham,) his 
character drawn by Lord 
Charlemont, and compared 
with Ld. Mansfield, 192, 193. 

Mr., address to, on the 
war of 1794, 535. 

Poems, English, of the present 
day, not popular in Rass. 








Pope, on the deposing power of, 
22. 24. 

, Mr., correction of two 
errors in his Odyssey, 223, 
224. 

Poppy, cultivated here for 
opium, 399. 

Preston Guild, account of, 214. 
Prior, Mr., his machine to pre- 
. vent accidents in mines, 402. 
Prisons, objections to their im- 
provement combated, 428. 
Property, literary, sums given 

for, 44. 

Proudfoot, Mr., on the fever at 
Carthagena, 297. 

Ptolemy, his delineations of 
Africa, 495. 

Pupil, artificial cases of, 298. 

Putrefaction, arrested by thé 
pyroligneous acid, 210. 

Quagga, 
























































Q 

Quagga, breed between it and 

an Arabian mare, 54. 
R 

Rack, employment of that in- 
strument in England, 241. 

Rafts for saving people from 
wrecks, 403. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, pardoned 
by James I., 230. Obs. on 
his subsequent fate, and on his 
History of the World, 238. 

Rapp, Mr., account of his set- 
tlement called ‘** Harmony,” 
202. 

Redman, Mr., on Lithography, 
400. 

Reformation, in England, the 
source of increased regal 
power, 153. 

Relation, between objects, con- 
sidered as an act of the mind, 
134. 136. : 

Religion, not sufficiently studied 
at Cambridge, 312. 319. 324. 

Rete mucosum, See Home. 

Rheumatism, case of, 298. 

Richelieu, Cardinal, letters from, 
while Bishop of Lucon, 451 
—455. 

Richtie, Mr., his improved pen- 
dulum, 402. 

Ridley, Dr., on Berri Berri, 296. 

Rivers, Eliza, story of, 299. 

Robinson Crusoe, original diffi- 
culty in selling that work, 44. 

Rock-crystal, account of a mi- 
crometer made of, 66. 

Rodeur, French slave-ship, story 
of, 47. 

Rodger, Lieut., 
ratts, 403. 

Rome, finest period of its his- 
tory, 532. 

Romilly, Sir Samuel, on the use 
of the rack in England, 241. 

Rousseau, J. J., letters from and 
respecting, on his visit to 
England, 347. et seg. Com- 
pared as a writer with Hume, 
352—354. Remarks on his 


on making 


Nouvelle Heloise, 533. 
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Rural Muse, verses to, 260. 

Russell, Admiral, his wayward 
conduct, 117. 

Russel, Mr., his invention for 
lock-cocks, 402. 

Russia, its embassy to James L,, 
245. Unfavorable view of 
the present internal state of 
Russia, 541. 

Ryan, Dr., on an artificial pupil, 
298. 

S 


Sacrifices, human, in Africa, 420. 

Saint Nintan’s church, descrip- 
tion of, 79. 

Salisbury, Earl of, See Cecil. 

Sannazarius, character of his 
poetry, 467. 

Sardanapalus, obs. on the his- 
tory of, dramatized, with 
specimens, 85—94. 

Saxifraga, alterations in that 
genus, 282. 

Saxons, origin of Charle- 
magne’s war on them, 521. 
Scarron, the famous wit, visit to 

his house, 450. 
Scotch Novelist, author of Wa- 


verley, &c., his immense 
profits, 44. Obs. on those 
works, 69. 


Scott, Sir Walter, argument to 
prove that he is the author of 
Waverley, &c., 357. Pre- 
sumed to be so in France, 544. 

Sculptors, machine for, 405. 

Sebastiani, M., his intrigues 
against the English at Con- 
stantinople, 31. 

Servants, in America, their 
readiness to take offence, 254. 

Sheridan, Mr., character of, 27. 

Shrewsbury, Duke of, his cha- 
racter, 113. His political 
life and correspondence, 113. 
—124. 

Sibthorp, Dr., on the natural 
history of Greece, 264, 265. 
On the ruins of Nicopolis, 266. 
Account of Zante, 70. 

Slave-trade, instances of 
being still carried on, 47. 

Somers, 


its 
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Somers, Lord, remarks on his 


character, 41. Eulogy on, 
119. His correspondence with 
the Duke of Shrewsbury, 120. 

Somerset, Earl of, See Carr. 

Song, of the Reim-kennar, 82. 

Southey, Mr., his works not po- 
pular in France, 544. 

Spleen, structure and uses of, 58. 

Standards of measure, com- 
parison of various, 64. 

Stars, tables of, for finding lati- 
tude and longitude, 446. 

Statzus, his poetic merit asserted, 
465. 

Stewart, Professor, remarks on 
his correspondence with Mr. 
Fearn, 130. 

Stomach, See Cheyne. 

Suffocation, case of, 296. 

Suicide, reflections on, 537. 

Sunday, verses on, 258. 

Surrey, verses on that county, 
102. 

T 

Tar-springs, account of, 264. , 

Temple, on Mount Ocha, disco- 
vered, 277. 

* Thou hast vow'd by thy faith, 
my Jeanie,’ a Scotch ballad, 
435. 

Thurlow, Lord, his reply to the 
Duke of Grafton, 27. 

Toad and the Fly, a fable, in 
verse, 325. 

Todd, Mr., on hernia, 293. On 
ruptured intestine, 295. On 
an enlarged biliary duct, 26. 
On affections of the penis, 2d. 
On Paronychia Gangrenosa, 
297. | 

Tonson, Jacob, chief cause of 
the Kit-Cat-Club, 36. 43. 

Tooke, Mr., his ideas of grammar 
opposed, 139, 140. 


Transition-rocks, exploded, 386. 


Translation, from classics, its 
peculiar difficulties, 1. 

Treading-mill, in houses of cor- 
rection, its good effects, 430. 

Trismus Nascentium, memoir on, 
294. 

Troi, Minna and Brenda, por- 
traits of, 75. 

Tumour, on the removal of, 292, 

Turkmans, account of, 273. 


Vas breve, on a branch of, 57. 
Vineis, Peter. de, his sudden 
rise and fall, 467. 
Violoncello, improved, 401. 
Visconti, Chev., on the sculp- 
tures of the Parthenon, 279. 
W 
Wallachia, treaty of the Sultan 
with that province, 29. Ac- 
count of the people, &c. 30— 
35. 

Ward, Ned, his account of the 
Kit-Cat-Club, 36. 

Waverley, See Scott. 

Whidbey, Mr., on fossil-bones, 
60. 

Wilkins, Mr., on the sculptures 
of the Parthenon, 279. 

William IIl., his manly con- 
duct towards the Duke ‘of 
Shrewsbury, 115, 116. 

Wilmot, Dr., on femoral aneur- 
ism, 296. 

Wishaw, Mr., his Memoir of 
Mr. Browne, 267. 

Wound in the neck, case of, 294. 

Wright, Miss, on manners and 
society in America, 248. 


Young, Mr., on cultivating the 
poppy, 399. 
Z, 


Zanie, its tar-springs, 264. State 


of that island, 266. 
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